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PREFACE. 
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JL  HE  following  pages  are  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  with  any  views 
to  professed  authorship ;  but  rather 
as  an  humble  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
very  humble  individual  to  be  of  some 
little  service  to  his  country.  The 
subject  of  which  they  presume  to  treat 
has,  at  different  times  and  on  various 
occasions,  been  agitated ;  but  it  has 
endured  the  slumbers  of  nearly  half 
a  century.  It  was  the  disturbed  and 
perilous  situation  of  our  colonies 
which  first  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of 
colonial  representation  in  parliament. 
It  is  to  the  same  cause  that  we  owe  its 
revival  at  the  present  conjuncture. 
But  this  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 
I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  colo- 
nial representation  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  had  for  several  years  been 
a  favourite  subject  in  my  mind  ;  and 
perhaps  my  familiar  friends  will  do 
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me  the  justice  to  remember,  that,  in 
private  conversation,  1  had  frequent- 
ly, and  I  fear  too  obtrusively,  urged 
the  necessity  of  this  great  measure, 
long  before  it  became  a  topick  of  pub- 
lick  discussion  in  the  course  of  last 
year.  It  is,  however,  far  from  being 
my  intention  on  the  present  occasion 
to  build  any  claim  of  merit  on  such  a 
foundation.  It  is  now  evident  that 
the  thoughts  of  many  others  have  been 
similarly  employed,  In  explanation, 
at  the  same  time,  of  my  original  de- 
sign, as  stated  in  the  introduction,  I 
think  it  proper  to  mention,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  following 
work  had  gone  through  the  press 
several  weeks  before  the  report  of  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
JMr.  Hume's  motion  for  Colonial  re- 
presentation, had  been  received  in 
this  country.  As  will  be  seen  from 
ihe  introduction,  it  had  been  my  in- 
tention to  have  prosecuted  the  pre- 
sent question  through  all  the  grounds 
of  ihe  ju$tice,  utility,  necessity^  and 
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practicability  of  colonial  representa- 
tion, aswellas  of  the  rightson  which  I 
conceive  ir  to  be  founded.  The  peru- 
sal of  this  parliamentary  report,  which 
forms  the  Appendix  to  this  work,  in- 
duced me  to  change  my  original  plan, 
and  to  confine  myself  merely  to  a 
discussion  of  the  Right  of  the  colo- 
nics to  be  represented  in  parliament. 
I  thought  that  if  I  could  succeed  in 
establishing  this  fundamental  princi- 
ple, there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
proceed  farther:  especially  as  the 
very  valuable  and  important  docu- 
ments contained  in  the  appendix,  ex- 
hibited at  one  glance  every  argument 
that  it  could  be  possible  to  urge  in 
support  of  my  first  design.  Here 
then  1  paused.  It  now  remains  with 
the  publick  to  judge,  whether  1  have 
made  out  a  case.  If  I  have,— and  I 
do  not  altogC^her  despair, — I  leave  it 
to  the  wisdom  of  a  great  and  enlight- 
ened nation  to  devise  the  means  for 
the    accomplishment  of  a  measure 
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t>hich  involves  the  unity  and  very  ex- 
istence of  the  British  empire. 

I  know  not  whether,  agreeable  to 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Sallust,  the 
style  of  the  following  work  is  suited 
to  the  subject.  There  arc  but  few  in- 
ducements in  the  Provinces  to  prose 
cute  literary  renown  ;  and  I  have 
had  myself  but  few  opportunities  for 
cultivating  the  noble  art  of  com- 
position. I  therefore  throw  myself 
entirely  on  the  mercy  of  the  criticks. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  wise  beyond 
my  compeers  in  life.  I  lay  no  claim  to 
either  ability,  knowledge,  or  learning, 
beyond  what  maybe  enjoyed  by  every 
individual  composing  the  circle  of  so- 
ciety in  which  1  move  ;  and,  perhaps, 
it  is  to  the  temerity  of  my  disposition, 
and  mv  zeal  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
just  and  upright  cause,  rather  than  to 
any  intellectual  endowment,  that  the 
reader  owes  the  present  obtrusion 
upon  his  quiet. 

Three-Rivers, 
13/A  March,  183*^. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Introduction. 

Having  been  long  of  opinion  that  no  measure 
is  better  calculated  to  consolidate  the  power  and 
interests  of  the  British  Empire  than  a  parlia- 
mentary union  with  her  Colonial  dependencies, 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  proposition  has,  at 
last,  become  a  great  object  of  national  atten- 
tion and  inquiry.  It  is  indeed  a  noble,  impor- 
tant and  interesting  object  :  well  worthy  of 
serious  examination,  and,  I  should  hope,  the 
immediate  adoption  of  a  great  and  magnanimous 
people.  I  have  no  hesitation  to  assert,  that  on 
the  accomplishment  or  rejection  of  this  measure 
depends  the  connexion  subsisting  at  present 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies. 
There  is  a  storm  gathering  along  the  far  hori- 
zon of  our  colonial  dominions  which  will  not  be 
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easily  dispelled.  It  is  time  ilieu  to  be  or.  tlie 
watch.  It  is  high  time  for  those  who  are  at 
iho  helm  of  our  alTairs  to  aitard  againt  dauiror; 
for  should  the  storm  once  hurst  upon  us,  great 
indeed  will  he  our  wreck. 

It  is  true  that  the  question  is  one  which,  on  a 
former  critical  occasion,  was  largely  though  un- 
successfully discussed.  But  it  was  discussed 
on  principles  widely  diflering,  hotii  in  th(^  ob- 
ject and  the  mode  of  attainment,  from  those 
upon  whicii  it  is  presumed  at  present  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  our  hopes.  When  the  evil  spirit 
of  rebellion  seized  the  minds  of  the  old  Colo- 
nies, in  consequence  of  the  attempts — I  am 
compelled  to  call  them  the  uiv;onstitriional  at- 
tempts— which  were  then  made  to  raise  a  re- 
venue in  the  provinces  in  aid  of  the  public  re- 
sources of  the  Mother  Country  ;  and  it  was 
discovered  the  provinces  would  not  endure  to 
be  internally  taxed  in  a  parliament  in  which 
they  were  not  rcpres'^iited,  wise  and  prudent 
men,  who  admitted  the  ;  easonableness  if  not 
the  necessity  of  *he  measure,  without  approv- 
ing of  the  means  jy  which  it  was  proposed  to 
enforce  it,  at  once  pcrcvived  iiie  danger  to 
which  the  country  would  be  e.^posod,  if  no  pro- 
vision could  be  made  for  warding  off  the  perils 
with  which  she  was  then  uiifortun.itily  surround- 
f)d.  Amo)/g  the  many  sciii  nies  proposed  and 
liscussed  for  the  accomj)llshmcnt  of  this  pur- 
pose,   none,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  be    viure 
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plauslole,  or  to  experience  more  general  and 
willing  acquiesence,  than  a  national  and  per- 
petual union  with  her  colonies,  with  the  view  of 
aflordine;  them  direct  representation  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  The  experiment  was  not 
altogether  without  example,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards find  ;  and  was  certainly  worthy  of  a 
irreat  country.  It  deserved  the  attention  which 
was  paid  to  it,  and  the  deep  though  transient 
interest  taken  in  it.  But  like  most  questions 
of  the  day,  it  met  with  powerful  and  reso- 
lute opponents.  As  it  was  a  bold,  so  it  was  con- 
sidered a  gigantic  scheme.  Few  minds  could 
grasp  it  ;  and  still  fewer  venture  to  detail  its 
operation  and  ultimate  consequences.  Thus, 
bcinjT  afraid  to  abandon  the  smooth  and  fiowerv 
track  of  theory,  and  approach  the  project  even 
in  outline,  men — and  they  were  good  and  wise 
men,  too — kept  aloof  from  it  altogether  ;  and 
vainly  pursued  in  another  direction  an  end  to 
which  this  measure  alone,  if  duly  considered 
and  prudently  prosecuted,  would  have  brought 
them  in  security  and  safety.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  great  and  constitutional  as  I 
have  ever  thought,  and  must  ever  esteem  this 
project,  it  contained,  at  that  period,  two  inhe- 
r(;nt  an  1  radical  errors  which  must  have  ensured 
its  ultiiuate  failure  and  destruction  at  any  time 
and  almost  in  any  country.  1.  Its  object  was 
to  impose  a  heavy  and  perpetual  tax  upon  a 
people  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  inland  imposts, 
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except  by  their  own  suflrages  in  their  k)cal  le- 
gislatures ;  and  a  people  withal  extremely  jeal- 
ous of  their  rights  and  liberties.     2.  The  eflect 
of  it  would  have  been  to  annihilate  those  local 
legislatures,  in  which  the  Americans  placed  un- 
limited  confidence  ;    and  by  compelling   the 
Colomes  to  send  representatives  primarily  and 
directly  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  would  bo 
attended  by  the  additional  blighting  effect  of  at 
once  cutting  short  the   ambition  and  lowering 
the  dignity  of  the  provincial  representatives, 
as  well  as  of  depriving  their  constituents  of  that 
justandvery  natural  pride,  which  even  amongst 
the  rudest  nations,  has  ever  been  attached  to  the 
liberty  of  meeting,  and  tbe  power  of  discussing 
in  general    assemblies,    their    own    concerns. 
These  are  rights  and  immunities  which  but  few, 
endowed  with  common  feelings  and  sentiments, 
of  our  nature,  would  willingly  give  over.  It  would 
in  truth  be  injurious  to  the  noblest  faculties  of 
the  mind,  as  well  as  adverse  to  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  our  Constitution.     No  wonder 
then  if  the  project  entirely  failed.      I  trust  it  is 
not  intended  to  revive  it  loaded  with  similar  er- 
rors, and  doomed  to  be  frustrated  by  the  same 
inauspicious  patronage.     My    own  views  are 
very  different  ;  and,  accordinply^  my  hopes  of 
ultimate  success  are  very  sanguine. 

I  humbly  propose  therefore,  to  the  best  ci' 
my  ability,  and  with  such  materials  as  I  can 
command  at  a  retired  spot  far  from  public  li- 
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braries,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  miles 
distant  from  the  mother  country,  to   devote  a 
few  leisure  hours,  the  intervals  of  daily  avo-ca- 
,  tioiis  of  quite  a  diiferent  description,  to  the  dis- 

M  cussion  of  the  justice,  utility,  necessity  and  prac- 

ticability of  Colonial  Representation  in  both 
Houses  of  Imperial  Parliament — taking  care 
II  at  the  same  time  to  reserve  te  such   of  the  Co- 

lonies as  do  now  or  may  hereafter  enjoy  them, 
the  free  and  uncontroled  exercise  of  their  pro- 
vincial assemblies:  these  being  upon  the  whole 
as  enlightened  and  adequate  to  their  duties  as 
it  is  possible  to  be  desired  under  present  cir^ 
cumstances. 

As  I  have  not  taken  up  the  subject  without 
duly  weighing  its  difficulties  as  well  as  its  im- 
portance, I  shall  beware  of  plunging  into  it  be-^ 
lore  considering,  with  equal  attention  the  lights 
which  historical  discussion — if  I  may  use  the 
term — may  have  already  thrown  upon  a  topic 
I  in  which  two  hemispheres,  including  a  popula- 

I  tion  of  130,000,000,  are  deeply  and  I  may  add 

anxiously  interested.     Precipitancy  was  never 
y  f[)und  in  the  train  or  company  of  reason  ;  and 

^  the  landmarks  planted  by  the  hand  of  wisdom, 

ought  ever  to  guide  us  in  the  path  of  change 
and  innovation.  It  ought  to  he  the  first  care 
of  a  reformer  to  prevent  any  future  reforma- 
tion, I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  retrace,  as 
fully  and  impartially  as  I  am  able,  all  the  ar- 
guments that  my  limited  resources  will  admit, 
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as  well  in  favour  of,  as  against  the  theme  I  have 
here  proposed  to  myself.  In  this  way  we 
shall  at  once  he  hrought  into  the  heart  of  the 
discussion  ;  and  thus,  as  if  from  a  focus,  after 
gathering  around  us  the  various  conflicting  opi- 
nions of  the  sages  and  politicians  of  the  days  of 
other  times,  be  better  prepared  to  come  to  a 
decision  on  the  point  more  immediately  under 
consideration. 
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Historical  Sketch  of  the  proposition.  The 
opinions  ofPownal — Smith — Grmville  and 
Burke,  stated. 


As  soon  as  the  tendency  of  those  unjust  and 
unhappy  measures  which  led  to  the  rebellion 
of  the  old  American  Colonies  had  been  fore- 
seen, many  individuals  eminent  in  literature 
and  famous  for  political  sagacity,  endeavoured 
to  devise  measures  for  reconciling  the  hostile 
parties  to  each  other,  and  for  securing  on  more 
equitable  terms  of  protection  and  obedience, 
and  on  a  more  permanent  basis,  the  connection 
which  had  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  but  then  on  the  eve  of  perpetual 
dissolution.  Many  plans  it  is  well  known, 
were  proposed;  many  schemes  invented;  and 
many  opinions  advanced  ;  but,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  none  of  these  seemed  for  a 
time  to  have  been  more  favourably  received 
and  more  warmly  discussed  than  a  parliament 
tary  union  with  the  colonies.  Of  the  advocates 
of  this  salutary  and  constitutional  measure,  the 
first  and  best  was  Governor  Pownal :  no  com- 
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iiion  man  :  one  wlio  had  scrvud  his  country  in 
the  colonios,  both  in  a  civil  and  military  capaci- 
ty, lone:  and  faithfiillv;  and  who  ahnoston  ove- 
ry  occnsion,  both  foresaw  and  foretold  the  re- 
sult of  the  fatal  policy  adopted  in  his  time  with 
respect  to  the  colonies.  Indeed  he  could  have 
been  no  ordinary  individual  who  couid  venture 
to  have  thus  spoken  of  liimself  on  a  momentous 
and  celebrated  occasion :  "As  I  never  presume 
to  assert  any  thing  in  this  house  in  which  1  am 
not  grounded  as  to  the  fact  or  the  truth  ;  as  1 
have  never  asserted  any  thing  which  the  House 
has  not  found  to  be  true  in  the  event  ;  so  upon 
such  important  matters  as  I  shall  now  disclose, 
I  will  not  do  it  without  accompanying  that 
which  I  shall  .issert  with  the  actual  ])roofs."* 
The  fourth  edition  of  Governor  Pownal's  book 
on  the  administration  of  the  colonies,  published 
in  1768,  and  from  which  I  propose  to  make 
some  extracts,  is  now  before  me.  But  before 
making  these  extracts,  I  must  in  justice  to  this 
wise  and  eminent  man,  state,  that  not  in  this 
work  only,  but  in  all  his  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  public  con- 
duct, there  appeared  to  have  been  no  object  to 
which  he  was  more  devotedly  attached,  and 
no  topick  which  he  more  ably  discussed,  than 
colonial  union  and  representation.     Even  af- 


Sce  Parliamentary  Kcgi&ter,  Vol.  ix    p.  50* 
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tcr  the  declaration  of  Amc'rican  independence 
and  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
fate  of  the  colonies  had  been  for  ever  sealed^ 
Governor  Pownal  strenuously  urged  Parlia- 
ment to  extc?id  the  powers  of  the  Commission- 
ers sent  to  America,  "  to  enabling  them  to 
treat  and  consult,  and  fin^^xly  agree,  and  ac- 
knowledijfe  the  Americans  as  independent 
071  condition,  and  in  the  moment,  that  they  will 
as  such,  form  a  federal  treaty  ofl'ensive  and  de- 
fensive and  commercial  with  us."  But  his 
request  was  as  vain  as  his  scheme  of  represen- 
tationhad  been  unsuccessful.  I  proceed  to  de- 
scibethis  scheme  in  the  Governor's  own  words. 

*'  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  those  who  gov- 
ern us,"  savs  he,  *'  to  carrv  forward  this  state 
of  things  to  the  weaving  of  this  lead  into  our 
system,  that  Great  Britain  may  be  no  more 
considered  as  the  kingdom  of  this  Isle  only, 
with  many  appendages  of  provinces,  colonies, 
settlements  and  other  extraneous  parts,  but  a 
Grand  Marine  Dominion,  consisting  of  our 
Possessions  in  the  Atlantic,  and  in  America 
united  into  one  Empire,  in  a  one  center,  where 
the  seat  of  Government  is, 

"  If  it  should  be  thought  difficult  and  hazardous 
to  extend  thelegislative  rights,privileges  and  pro- 
em inences,  the  true  Imperium  of  Government, 
to  wheresoever  the  dominions  of  the  state  ex- 
tei  d,  tiie  administration  must  be  content  to  go 
on  in  this  ptolomaic  system  of  poHcv,  as  long  as 
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the  various  centers  and  systems  shall  preserve 
their  due  order  and  suhordination  ;  or  to  speak 
in  a  more  apposite  idea  ;  it'  we  would  keep  the 
basis  of  this  realm  confined  to  this  island,  while 
we  extend  the  superstructure,  by  extending  our 
dominions  :  we  shall  invert  the  pyramid,  (as 
Sir  William  Temple  expresses  it,)  and  must  in 
time  subvert  the  government  itself.  If  we  chose 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Romans,  we  must 
expect  to  follow  their  fate. 

"  Would  Statesmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
doubt  for  a  while  the  pre-determined  modes 
which  artificial  systems  prescribe  ;  would  they 
dare  to  look  for  truth  in  the  nature  of  things ; 
they  would  soon  adoj)t  what  is  right,  as  founded 
upon  fact.  They  would  be  naturally  led  into 
the  true  system  of  government,  by  following 
with  the  powers  of  the  state,  where  the  actual 
and  real  powers  of  the  system  of  things  lead  to. 
They  would  see  that  by  the  various  and  nmtual 
interconnections  of  the  dilferent  parts  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  thoughout  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
America;  by  the  intercommunion  and  recipro- 
cation of  their  alternate  wants  and  supplies  ; 
by  the  combination  and  subordination  of  their 
several  interests  and  powers  ;  l)y  the  circula- 
tion of  their  commerce,  revolving  in  an  orbit 
which  hath  Great  Britain  its  center  :  that  there 
doth  exist,  in  fact,  in  nature,  a  real  union  and 
incorporation  of  all  these  parts  of  the  British 
dominions,  an  actual  si/stem  of  dominion; 
which   wants  only  to  be  avowed  and  actuated 
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by  tlie  real  spirit  in  whichit  moves  and  has  its 
bcinc^ ;  by  tliat  spirit  which  is  the  genuine  spi- 
rit of  the  Britisii  Constitution  : — by  that  spirit 
from  which  the  British  Government  liath  arisen 
to  what  it  is  :  by  the  spirit  of  extending  the 
basis  of  its  representative  legishiture,  throujii 
all  the  parts  to  wheresoever  the  rights,  interest 
or  power  of  its  dominions  extend  :  so  as  to 
/orm  (I  cannvot  too  often  inculcate  the  idea)  A 
Grand  Marine  Dominion.,  consisting  of  our 
Possessions  in  the  Atlantic^  and  in  America^ 
united  into  one  .Emjnre,  in  a  one  center.,  wherii 
the  scat  of  Goiu^rnment  is, 

**  This  measure  has  been,  and  I  dare  say 
will  be  generally  treated  as  impracticable  and 
visionary.  I  wish  these  declarations  of  power, 
with  which  we  mock  ourselves,  may  not  be 
found  the  more  dangerous  delusion.  Such  is 
the  actual  state  of  the  really  existing  system  of 
our  donjinions  ;  that  neither  power  of  govern- 
ment, over  these  various  parts  can  long  conti- 
nue under  the  present  mode  of  administration  ; 
nor  the  great  interest  of  commerce  extended 
throughout  the  whole,  long  subsist  under  the 
present  system  of  the  laws  of  trade :  Power, 
when  used  towards  them,  becomingself  destruc- 
tive, will  only  hasten  the  general  ruin. 

"  To  this  measure,  not  only  the  Briton  but 
the  Americcin  also  now  objects,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary, inexpedient  and  dangerous.  But  let 
us  consi'Jcr  theirseveral  objections. 
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*'  Tlic  Hj  ifon  says  tluit  such  measure  is  un- 
necessary, l)t»cruise  llie  power  of  Parliament 
extends  to  all  rases  and  purposes  required.  Be 
it  allowed  that  (his  power  does,  in  rii^ht  and 
theory  ihus  extend  :  yet  surely  the  reasoning, 
the  f)recedents,  the  examples,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  administrations  do  shew,  that  some- 
thini^  now  is  necessary  in  this  case. 

*'  The  American  s:ivs  it  is  imnc^cessarv,  he- 
cause  they  have  legislators  ol' their  own,  whieli 
answer  all  their  purposes.  But  each  colony 
havininr  rights,  duties,  actions,  relations,  which 
extend  heyond  the  hounds  and  jurisdiction  of 
their  respective  communities ;  beyond  the 
power  of  their  respective  governments  :  Tha 
Colonial  legislature  does  certaiidy  not  answer 
all  purposes  ;  is  incompetent  and  inadequate  to 
many  purposes.  Something  therefore  more  is 
necessary,  either  a  common  union  among  them- 
selves^ ov  one  common  union  of  subordination, 
under  the  one  general  legislature  of  the  state. 

"  The  Briton  says  that  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient to  participate  with,  and  communicate  to 
the  colonists,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  sub- 
ject living  and  holding  his  property  within  the 
realm  ;  to  give  these  rights  to  people  living  out 
of  the  realm,  and  remote  from  it,  whose  inter- 
ests are  rival  and  contrary,  both  in  trade  and 
dominion,  to  those  of  this  realm.  But  the 
scheme  of  giving  representatives  to  the  colonies 
aimcxes  thcni  to,  and  incorporates  them   with 
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the  realm.  Thoir  interest  is  contrary  to  tliat 
of*  Groat  iJritain,  only  so  lonj^astiiey  arc  con- 
tinued in  tlic  unuatural  artificial  state  of  be- 
ing considered  as  external  provinces ;  and 
they  can  boconic  rivals  only  by  contiiuiing  to 
increase  in  their  separate  state  :  But  tlieir  be- 
ing united  to  tiie  rcahii,  is  the  very  remedy 
pro[)osed. 

**  The  American  says,  that  ihis  measure  is 
inexpedient;  because?,  if  the  colonies  be  united 
to  tiie  realm,  and  have  participation  in  the  le- 
gislature, and  communication  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  subjcH't  within  the  realm,  they 
must  be  associated  in  the  burden  of  the  taxes, 
and  so  pay  a  share  of  the  interest  and  princi- 
pal of  the  national  debts,  which  they  have  n» 
concern  in.  This  is  literally  tlie  objection  which 
was  made  by  the  Scots,  at  the  proposal  of  the 
union  of  the  two  kinf'doms  ;  and  came  indeed 
with  reason  and  f)ropriety,  frojm  an  bidcpcn- 
dent  Socercign  Kingdom^  which  had  no  con- 
cern in  the  debts  of  England.  But  the  like  ob- 
jection can  never  be  made  with  propriety, 
reason  or  justice,  by  colonies  and  provinces 
which  are  constituent  parts  of  a  trading  nation 
protected  by  the  British  Marine,  Much  less  can 
it  be  said  that  they  have  no  concern  in  these 
debts,  when  they  are  debts  contracted  by  wars 
entered  into,  the  first  for  the  preservation  of 
the  protestant  interest,  and  independency  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  mother  country;  the  two 
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latter,  solely  in  defence,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  trade  and  actual  existence  of  the  colo- 
nies. However,  if  the  colonies  could,  on  an^ 
reasonable  grounds  of  equity  or  policy,  ^\\o\v 
any  inequality  or  even  inexpediency  in  their 
paying  any  part  of  the  Taxes,  which  have  a  re- 
trospect to  times,  beibre  they  were  admiited 
to  a  share  in  the  legislature, — there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  snnie  moderation  and  justice  which 
the  kini>dom  of  England  showed  towards  Scot- 
land in  giving  it  an  equivalent,  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  colonies  by  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain. — And  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would 
not  be  more  than  rnch  equivalent,  that  the  go- 
verimient  should  errant  them  a  sum  of  money 
sufiicient  to  pay  olf  all  their  debts  which  were 
contracted  in  consequence  of  the  last  war,  and 
were  still  outstanding ;  unless  Great  11  ri tain 
engaged  from  henceforth  to  consider  these  as 
the  debts  of  the  state  in  general.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  it  would  not  be  more  than  such  equi- 
valent, that  the  crown  should  give  up  all  its 
right  to  quit-rents  ;  and  that  every  act,  whereby 
any  special  revenue  was  raised  upon  the  colo- 
nies, should  be  repealed. 

"  The  Briton  says  that  this  measure  would 
be  dangerous  :  as  ii  would  prove  a  leading  step, 
to  the  finally  removing  the  seat  of  Empire  to 
America. — To  which  the  true  answer  is,  that 
the  removing  the  seat  of  Empire  to  Am^jrira 
or  not,  depends  on  the  progressive  encreasc  of 
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the  lerritoi'iijs,  tiauc  and  power  of  the  Amen- 
can  colonies  ;  it'  conlinued  in  the  same  unnatu- 
ral,   separate,   rival    and    dangerous  state,  in 
which    they   are   at   present, — that  this  is  an 
event  not  to  he  avoided.    But  this  measure  of 
uniting  the  colonies  to  the  realm,  and  of  fixing 
the  legislature  here  in  J3ritain,   is  the  only  po- 
licy that  can  ohviate  and  prevent  this  removal. 
For,  hy  concentring  tlie  interest  and  power  of 
the   several  parts  of  this  island,  the   Empire 
must  be  fixed  iiere  also.    But  if  this  removal 
cannot  be  linally  prevented,  it  is  better  that  a 
new  Emj)ire  should  arise   in  America,  on  the 
ruins  of  Great  Britain ;   or  that  the   regalia  of 
the    British    Empire  extending   to    America, 
should  be  i'emoved  only  to  some  other  part  of 
the  dominions,  continuing  however  in  the  same 
realm  ? 

''  The  American  savs,  that  this  measure 
might  be  dangerous  to  their  liberties  ;  as  this 
calling  the  American  rej)rcsentatives  to  a  par- 
liament, sitting  in  Great  iSritain,  would  remove 
their  representatives  at  too  great  a  distance 
fiom  their  constituents  for  so  long  a  time  ;  and 
<  onsequeiitly  iVom  that  communication  and  in- 
f.uence  which  their  constituents  should  have 
\.llh  tlieni;  and  tlierefore  transfer  the  will  of 
the  colonies  out  of  their  own  power,  involving 
it,  at  thii  Piiine  time,  in  a  majority,  against 
whicli  their  [>roportion  of  representatives  would 
hold  no  balance. — This  objection,   if  it  hath 
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any  grounds  for  its  fears,  is  a  direct  answer  to 
the  British  objection  last  mentioned.  But  it 
proves  too  much  ;  as,  according  to  this  argu- 
ment, no  remote  parts  of  a  state,  ought  to  send 
representatives,  as  the  seat  of  the  Empire  is 
also  remote  ;  the  truth  and  fact  is,  that  the  mu- 
tual sitiiation  of  Great  Britain  and  America 
very  well  allows  every  communication  which  a 
member  of  Parliament  ought  to  have  with  his 
constituents  ;  and  anv  influence  bevond  that, 
is  unparliamentary  and  unconstitutional. 

' '  All  the  objections  which  arise  from  appre- 
hensions of  what  elfect  such  additional  number 
of  members,  acceding  all  at  once  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  might  have  on  the  politicks,  con- 
duct and  internal  management  of  that  body. 
They  arise  from  an  unwarranted  and  (one 
should  hope)  groundless  suspicions  of  some  un- 
due influence  operating  there.  But  should  this 
be  a  supposition,  that  could  ever  be  admitted 
to  be  true,  even  amongst  the  fceces  Romuli ; 
the  contrary  apprehensions,  from  the  different 
quarters,  are  such  as  mutually  destroy  each 
other.  The  Americans  fear,  that  the  number 
of  representatives  whicii  will  be  allowed  to 
them,  will  have  no  power  proportionable  to 
their  share  of  interest  in  the  communitv.  That 
this  union  of  the  British  legislature  will  only  in- 
volve them  in  the  conclusions  of  a  majority, 
which  will  thence  claim  a  right  to  tax  them, 
and  to  restrain  their  trade,  manufactures  and 
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settlements  as  they  please.  The  Briton  fears, 
that  these  representatives  may  be  united  in  a 
phalanx,  jointly  opposing  every  tax  proposed 
to  be  laid  upon  the  colonies ;  and  every  regu- 
lation meant  to  keep  their  actions  and  interest 
in  due  subordination  to  the  whole.  That  they 
\/ill  be  a  party,  a  faction,  a  flying  squadron  al- 
ways ready,  and  in  most  cases  capable,  by  uni- 
ting with  opposition  to  administration,  or  with 
conmiercial  factions,  to  distress  government 
and  the  landed  interest  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Americans  again  on  the  other  hand  fear  that 
some  future  British  Ministry,  in  some  future 
day  of  corruption,  will  succeed  in  bribing  their 
representatives,  against  which  the  colonies  will 
liave  no  remedy,  but  must  submit  to  the  be- 
traying consequences.  These  are  objections 
wliich,  on  the  very  supposition,  mutually  coun- 
teract and  destroy  one  another.  They  are  ob- 
jections which  have  had  fair  trial  upon  expe- 
rience, in  the  case  of  the  Scots  members,  and 
arc  directly  contradicted  by  truth  and  fact." 

With  this  I  reluctantly  close  for  the  present 
my  quotations  from  (jlovernor  PownaFs  book  ; 
reserving  for  a  future  page  such  additional  ar- 
guments as  it  may  contain — and  it  contains 
many — in  favour  of  the  case  before  us,  and  in 
refutation  uf  the  various  objections  urged 
against  it.  In  token,  however,  of  my  unqualilied 
approbation  of  the  services  of  this  eminent  in- 
dividual in  a  cause  at  once  honorable  and  pa* 
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triotick,  1  cannot,  in  ihis  place,  rerraiii  from 
observinjj,  that  it  must  readily  bo  perceived  by 
the  impartial  reader,  the  author  has  done  eve- 
ry justice  to  the  question  which  he  so  simply 
.yet  eloquently  discusses  ;  and  that,  however  in- 
applicable many  ol"  his  positions  may  be  to  pre- 
sent times  and  circumstances,  the  generaltun- 
damental  principles  of  his  reasonini^  are  of  un- 
doubted soundness  and  authority;  and  of  such 
force  as  to  render  it  neither  a  safe  nor  an  hon- 
ourable attempt  to  gainsay  them.  They  have 
stood  unrefuted  for  more  than  half  a  century ; 
and  the  present  is  not  a  period  in  which  we 
need  be  alarmed  for  their  safety :  for  we 
can  as  little  subdue  their  force  as  detract  from 
their  inllnonce. 

The  next  authority  I  shall  advance  in  favour 
of  Colonial  Representation,  is  that  of  Adam 
Smith.  ]\Ir.  Smith  must  be  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  have  been  a  great  moral  and  political 
philosopher.  *' The  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
jncnts"  and  **  Wealth  of  Nations"  are  splendid, 
and,  I  may  add,  national  monuments  to  tli(^ 
trutii  of  the  fact.  Such  men,  according  to  Lord 
Bacon,  arc  "  the  servants  of  posterity  ;"  and 
suioly,  however  far  tiie  practical  experience  of 
moderji  times  may  have  gone  to  correct  and 
modiiy  some  of  the  theoretical  positions  of  this 
great  economi  -t,  he  who,  in  the  w  ords  of  his 
Biographer,  Dugald  Stt^wart,  ''  not  only  ex- 
tended the  bound  Ties  of  science,  but  enlight- 
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oned  and   n  funned  the  commercial  policy  of 
Europe/'  isontitledto  bo  heard  on  the  present 
subject  with  at  least  every  mark  of  respectful 
attention.  Though  exceedingly  interesting  and 
somewliat  instructive,    1    shall   not  recite  the 
whole  of  my  author's  disquisition  on  the  subject 
before  me  ;  but  confine  my  ({notations  to  such 
parts  of  it  merely   as  bear  directly   n})ou  the 
point  at  issue.     I  must,   however,  remind  tiic 
reader,  that,  like  some  of  Governor  Pownal's, 
almost  the  whole  of  Mr.  Smidi's  arguments  are 
directed  to  the  fatal  object  of  ensuring  Colo- 
nial representation  on  the  basis  of  colonial  in- 
ternal taxation.   To  raise  money  in  the  colo- 
nies by  direct  taxation,  was  the  leading  object 
of  the  day  ;  and  direct  representation  appear- 
insr  to  be  the  best  and  safest  means  of  accom- 
plishing  this  end,  all  the  reasoning  of  its  advo- 
cates centered  in  this  unpopular  point.  Never- 
theless 1  ilatter  myself  with  the  assurance,  that 
Mr.  Smith,  though  not  the  first  in  this  field  of 
discussion,  will  be  found  to  have  been  amongst 
the  best  and   most  philosophical  advocates  of 
colonial    representation   on    general    abstract 
principles  of  utility,  as  well  as  those  of  expe- 
diency. 

After  discussing  at  some  length  the  impolicy 
of  taxing  the  colonies  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, widiout  positively  denying  tlie  right  to 
do  so,  and  the  im[)racti(';d)ility  of  raising  a  re- 
venue by  requisition  o)\  the  provincial  Icgisla-* 
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luios,  Mr.  Smith  proceeds  to  consider  the  more 
legal  and  constitutional  measure  of  representa- 
tion. **  Towards  the  declension  of  the  Roman 
republic,"  says  he,  ''the  allies  of  Rome,  who  had 
borne  the  principal  burden  of  defending  the  state 
and  extending  the  empire,  demanded  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
Upon  being  refused,  the  social  war  broke  out. 
During  the  course  of  that  war,  Rome  granted 
those  privileges  to  the  greater  part  of  them, 
one  by  one,  and  in  proportion  as  they  detached 
themselves  from  the  general  confederacy.  The 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  insists  upon  taxing 
the  colonies;  and  they  refuse  to  be  taxed  by  a 
parliament  in  which  they  are  not  represented. 
If  to  each  colony,  which  should  detach  itself 
from  the  general  confederacy,  Great  Britain 
should  allow  such  a  number  of  representatives 
as  suited  the  proportion  of  what  it  contributed 
to  the  public  revenue  of  the  empire,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  subjected  to  the  same  taxes, 
and  in  compensation  admitted  to  the  same  free- 
dom of  trade  with  its  fellow  subjects  at  home  ; 
the  number  of  its  representatives  to  be  aug- 
mented as  the  proportion  of  its  contribution 
might  afterwards  augment;  -a  new  method  of 
acquiring  importance,  a  new  aiid  more  daz- 
zling object  of  ambition,  would  be  presented 
to  the  leading  men  of  each  colonv.  Instead  of 
piddling  for  the  little  prizes  which  are  to  be 
found  in  what  may  be  called  the  paltry  raffle  of 
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a  colony  faction  ;  tiioy  might  then  ho[)e,  from 
the  presumption  which  men  naturally  have  in 
thei/  own  ability  and  good  fortune,  to  draw 
some  of  the  great  prizes  which  sometimes  come 
from  the  whole  of  tiic  groat  state  lottery  of 
British  politicks.  Unless  this  or  some  other  me- 
thod is  fallen  upon,  and  there  seems  to  be  none 
more  obvious  tlian  this,  of  preserving  the  im- 
portance and  of  gratifying  the  ambuion  of  the 
leading  men  in  America,  it  is  not  very  proba- 
ble that  they  will  ever  voluntarily  submit  to  us  ; 
and  we  ought  to  consider  that  the  blood  which 
must  be  shed  in  forcing  them  to  do  so,  is,  every 
drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  of  those  who  are,  or 
of  those  whom  we  wish  to  have  for  our  fellow- 
citizens.  They  are  very  weak  who  flatter  them- 
selves that,  in  this  state  to  which  things  have 
come,  our  colonies  will  be  easily  conquered  by 
force  a^onc.  The  persons  who  now  govern  the 
resolutions  of  what  they  call  their  continental 
congress,  feel  in  themselves  at  this  moment  a 
degree  of  importance  which,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  subjects  in  Europe  scarce  feel.  From 
shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  attornies,  they 
are  become  statesmen  and  legislators,  and  are 
employed  in  contriving  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment for  an  extensive  empire,  which,  they  flat- 
ter themselves  will  become,  and  which,  indeed, 
seems  very  likely  to  become,  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  formidable  that  ever  was  in  the 
world.  Five  hundred  diflerent  people,  perhaps, 
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who  in  tlilTerent  ways  act  immcdialcly  under 
the  continental  coniirress ;  and  (ivo  hundred 
thousand,  perhaps,  who  act  under  those  five 
hundred,  all  Teel  in  the  same  manner  a  proper- 
tionahle  rise  in  their  own  importance.  Almost 
every  individual  of  the  governing  party  in 
America,  (alls  at  present,  in  his  own  fancy,  a 
station  superior,  not  only  to  what  he  had  ever 
filled  hefore,  hut  to  what  he  had  ever  expected 
to  fill ;  and  unless  some  new  object  of  ambition 
is  presented  either  to  him  or  to  his  leaders,  if 
he  has  the  ordinary  spirit  of  a  man,  he  will  die 
in  defence  of  that  station. 

"  It  is  a  remark  of  the  President  Hcnaut, 
that  we  now  read  with  pleasure  the  account  of 
many  little  transactions  of  the  Ligue,  which, 
when  they  happcmed,  were  not  perhaps  consi- 
dered as  very  important  pieces  of  news.  But 
every  man  then,  says  he,  fancied  himself  of 
some  importance  ;  and  the  innumerable  me- 
moirs which  have  come  down  to  us  from  those 
times,  were,  the  greatest  part  of  them,  written 
by  people  who  took  pleasure  in  recording  and 
magnifying  events,  in  which  they  flattered 
themselves  they  had  been  considerable  actors. 
How  obstinately  the  city  of  Paris  upon  that 
occasion  defended  itself,  and  what  a  dreadful 
famine  it  supported  rather  than  submit  to  the 
best,  and  afterward  the  most  beloved  of  all  the 
French  Kings,  is  well  known.  The  greater  part 
of   the  citizens,  or  those   who   governed    the 
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jjrcatcr  part  of  them,  fouirht  in  defence  of  their 
own  importance,  which  they  foresaw  was  to  bo 
at  an  (;nd  wiienever  the  ancient  government 
should  he  re-estahlishca.  Our  colonies,  unless 
they  can  he  induced  to  consent  to  a  union,  are 
very  likely  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
best  of  all  mother  countries,  as  obstinately  as 
the  city  of  I'aris  did  against  one  of  the  best  of 
KinjTs. 

"  The  idea  of  representation  was  unknown 
in  ancient  times.  When  the  people  of  one  state 
were  admitted  to  the  right  of  citizenship  in 
another,  they  had  no  other  means  of  exercising 
that  right  but  by  coming  in  a  body  to  vote  and 
deliberate  with  the  people  of  that  other  state. 
The  admission  of  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  It'dl}'  to  ihe  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens,  com})letely  ruined  the  Roman  repub- 
lic. It  was  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween who  was  and  who  was  not  a  Roman  ci- 
tizen. No  tribe  could  know  its  own  numbers. 
A  rabble  of  any  kind  could  be  introduced  into 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,  could  drive  out  the 
real  citizens,  and  decide  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
republic  as  if  they  themselves  had  been  such. 
But  though  America  were  to  send  fifty  or  sixty 
new  re})resentatives  to  Parliament,  the  door- 
keeper of  the  House  of  Commons  could  not 
(ind  any  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween who  w^as  and  who  was  not  a  member. 
Though    the  i^oman  Constitution,    therefore, 
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was  necessarily  ruined  by  tii«;  union  of  Koino 
with  the  allied  states  of  Italy,  there  is  not  the 
least  probability  that  the  British  Constitution 
would  be  hurt  by  the  union  of  Great  Britain 
with  her  Colonies.  That  Constitution  on  the 
contrary^  ttwuld  be  completed  by  it,  and  seems 
to  be  imperfect  loithout  it.  The  assembly  which 
deliberates  and  decides  concerning  the  affairs 
of  every  part  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  be  pro^ 
perly  informed,  ought  certainly  to  have  repre- 
sentatives from  every  2)art  of  it.  That  this 
union,  however,  could  be  easily  eflectuated,  or 
that  diflicultics  and  great  difficulties  might  not 
occur  in  the  execution,  I  do  not  pretend.  / 
hrvc  yet  heard  of  none,  hoivevcr,  which  appear 
insurmountable.  The  principal,  perhaps,  arise 
not  from  the  nature  of  things,  but  from  the  pre- 
judices  and  opinions  of  the  people  both  of  this 
and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

*'  We  on  this  side  of  the  water  are  afraid 
lest  the  multitude  of  American  representatives 
should  overturn  the  balance  of  the  Constitution, 
and  increase  too  much  either  the  influence  of 
the  crown  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  force  of  the 
democracy  on  the  other.  But  if  the  number  of 
American  representatives  were  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  produce  of  American  taxation, 
the  number  of  people  to  be  managed  would  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  means  of  managing 
them  ;  and  the  means  of  managing  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  to  be  managed.  The  monarchical 
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and   (leniocratical    parts    of  the    constltiitioiT 
would,  after  the  union,  stand  exactly  in  the  same  "' 
decree   of  relative  force   with   regard  to  one 
another  as  they  had  done  heforc. 

"  The  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
are  afraid  lest  their  distance  from  the  seat  of 
government  might  expose  them  to  many  op- 
pressions. But  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment,  of  which  the   numher  ought  from  the 
first  to  he  considerahle,  would  easily  he  ahle  to 
protect  them  from  all  o})pression.  The  distance 
could  not  much  weaken  the  dependency  of  the 
representative  upon  the  constituent,  and  the  for- 
mer Would   still  feel  that  he  owed  his  seat  in 
Parliament,   and   all   the  consequence    which 
he  derived  from  it,  to  the  good- will  of  i\\r  lat- 
ter.   It  would  he  the   interest  of  the  former, 
therefore,  to  cultivate  that  good-will  hy  com- 
plaining, with  all  the  authority  of  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  of  every  outrage  which  any  ci- 
vil or  military  officer  might  be  guilty  of  in  those 
remote  parts  of  the  empire.    The  distance  of 
America  from  the  seat  of  government,  besides, 
the  natives  of  that  country  might  flatter  them- 
selves,   with  some  appearance  oi  reason  too, 
would  not  be  of  very  long  continuance.    Such 
has  hitherto  been  the  rapid  progress  in  that 
country  in   wealth,  population  and   improve- 
ment, that  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a 
century,  perhaps,  the  produce  of  the  American 
might  exceed  that  of  the  British  taxation.    The 
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se.'it  ofeinpircMvould  tlicti  n.-aiirally  remov**  it- 
solt*  to  tli;it  part  ol' tlio  ciiipirc  which  contrihu- 
ted  most  to  the  <rciieral  defoiicu  and  suj)|)ort  of 
tho  whole. 

**  TUi)  discovery  of  America  and  that  of  a 
passairo  to  the  Kast  Indies  by  the  Cipo  of 
Good  Hope,  ar©  the;  two  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant (*vents  recorded  in  tlic  instory  of  man- 
kind. Their  consequences  have  ah*eady  l)eeii 
very  ^reat ;  but  in  the  short  period  of  between 
two  and  throe  centuries  which  lias  elapsed 
since  these  discoveries  were  made,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  tho  whole  extent  of  their  consequen- 
ces can  have  been  seen.  What  benefits,  or 
what  misfortunes  to  mankind  mav  hereafter  re- 
suit  fromthos(i  great  events,  no  human  wisdom 
can  foresee.  By  unitiiig,  in  some  measure,  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  v  orld,  by  enabling 
them  to  relieve  one  another's  wants,  to  increase 
one  another's  enjoyments,  and  to  encourage 
one  another's  industry,  their  general  tendency 
would  seem  to  be  beneficial." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  author  of 
*'The  Wealth  of  Nations"  on  this  important 
question  ;  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the 
candid  and  pliilosophical  strain  in  which  he 
and  others  have  treated  it.  I  should  hope  that 
reasoning  like  tliis,  would  he  quite  sulficient  to 
convince  any  one  both  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  colonial  representation,  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing the  integrity  of  the  empire,  and  the  prac- 
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lical)ililv,  In  iiso  Mr.  Smith's  own  lt:rm,  of 
**  clTortiiatiiig"  t!i(^  nujasurc.  Sure  I  am,  how- 
(!vcr,  tliat  on  nuuiy  less  important  occasions, 
Mr.  Smith  has  often,  hut  [)inticiilnrly  ot'hUe, 
carried  conviction  to  the  minds  ol' his  achnirors 
in  anotlier  line  of  national  [)olicy,  hy  nmch  less 
cojrent  reasoning. — But  no  moro  of  that  for  thu 
present. 

The  next  authority  to  which  I  shall  heg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  that  of  Mr. 
(leorge  Grcnville ;  who,  as  I'ar  hack  as  1709, 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  The  Present  State  of 
the  Nation,"  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  co- 
lonial representation.  On  the  scheme,  as  pro- 
j)osed  in  this  pamphlet,  1  do  not  intend  to 
dwell ;  hecause  it  is  not  hy  me.  It  was  severe- 
ly handled  hy  Mr.  Burke,  wlio,  as  we  shall  af- 
terwards find,  was  vehemently  and  unac- 
countahly  adverse  to  colonial  representation  in 
the  British  Parliament.  But  however  this  may 
he  :  whatever  may  have  heen  said  or  thought 
with  respect  to  the  general  principles  of  poUcy 
advocated  in  this  celehrated  pamphlet:  and  not- 
withstanding the  severe  and  merciless  castiga- 
tion  it  received  at  the  liands  of  Mr.  Burke,  it  must 
he  admitted  that  the  author  took  uj)  the  (jues- 
tion  of  colonial  representation  on  fai*'  and  just 
principles  of  equity,  if  not  of  absolute  necessi- 
ty, to  preserve  the  connexion  then  subsisting 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  But, 
to  use  the   language  of  Mr.   Grenville's  great 
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critick    and  political    opponent   through   life, 
America  is  still  without  actual,  (and  I  lear  it 
will  soon  be  without  virtual)  representation  in 
the  House  of  Commons.*  At  this  eventful  peri- 
od the  Colonies  had  many  able   and  patriotick 
friends  :   but  amonc;  them   all  there  was  none 
who  exceeded  Mr.  Burke  in  zeal,  ardour,  and 
disinterested  attachment.    Yet  I   cannot  help 
thinking-^nay,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  to 
him,  more  than  to  any  other  individual  li'Ing  at 
the  time,  the  greatest  and    most  unqualified 
blame  ought  to   be  attached  for  the  ultimate 
failure  of  the  project  of  colonial  representation. 
No  doubt  his  talents  and  genius  must  partici- 
pate in  a  greater  share  of  this  blame  than  his 
heart  and  moral  sentiments.  Yet  the  result  has 
been  the  same  ;  which  is  a  convincing  proof  of 
a  common  fact,  that  we  have  often  ability  to 
perform,   and  do  actually  perform,   under  the 
banner  of  party  and  political  zeal,  deeds  which 
the   conscience,  on  mature  reflection,   cannot 
approve  of.     It  is  therefore  with  considerable 
reluctance,  but  with  the  impartiality  due  to  so 
interesting  a  discussion  as   the  present,  that  I 
recall  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  brilliant 
but  ill-directed  labours  of  this  wonderful  man 
in  a  cause,  which,  for  once,  I  am  compelled, 
though   one  of  his  greatest  admirers,  to  pro- 
nounce the  worst  to  which  he  ever  devoted  the 
powers  of  his  great  mind.    Who  or  what  Mr. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  the  die  lias  been  cast. 
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Jiurke  was,  uccd  not  for  an  instant  be  dwelt 
u])on.  Eut  in  extenuation  of  the  sentiments 
w  Iiicli  I  have  just  now  taken  the  liberty  to  ex- 
j)ress ;  and  as,  perliaps,  I  may  never  have  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  recording  my  re;il  opi- 
nion of  this  just  and  good  man,  1  shall  here 
state,  that  I  consider  Mr.  Burke  to  have  been 
the  most  illustrious  statesman  and  orator  of  his 
time  ;  and  the  most  uncorruptcd  patriot  of  any 
age  or  country.  I  would  say  more  ;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  panegyrine  a  man  whose  worth 
and  services  in  the  cause  of  constitutional  free- 
dom, have  long  been  engraved  on  every  British 
heart. 

In  perusing  the  following  arguments  of  Mr. 
Burke  in  opposition  to  colonial  representation, 
it  oudit  to  be  reaiembcred  that  he  was  not  ad- 
dressinfif  the  country  or  nariianient  in  his  alo- 
rious  character  of  a  statesman,  as  on  niost 
other  occasions,  but  as  a  special  pleader  and 
the  advocate  of  a  party  of  whicli  he  was  a 
faithful  and  zealous  adherent  until,  at  a  critical 
moment  in  the  liistory  of  our  country,  that 
party  had  deserted  boUi  him  and  their  own  ori- 
ginal principles,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
their  camp  ;  declaring  tliat  he  knew  the  price 
of  his  conduct — that  there  icas  an  end  of  their 
friendship  ;  and  that,  like  the  Cynic  of  the  lit- 
tle town  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  he  had 
rondcmncd  them  to  live  in  Siiiope.  Tlie  argu- 
ments in  question  are  contained  in  a  replv  to 
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Mr.   Grcnville's  pamphlet  above  referred  to ; 
and  Mr.  Burke's  biographer  coniirms  this  fact: 
for  he  says,  "Mr.  Burke's  reply  was  rather  a 
defence  of  his  own  party  than  an  attack  upon 
others."  In  truth,  were  the  subject  worth  pur- 
suing to  any  great  length,  I  feel  satisfied  that 
I   could  easily  glean  from  Mr.  Burke's  own 
speeciies  and  writings,  at  a  period  of  his  life 
when  his  passions  were  not  so  high,   and  his 
opinions  less  shackled  by  party-views,  a  great 
variety  of  facts  and  circumstances,  which  must 
induce  us  to  peruse  the  arguments  in  question 
with    sentiments    considerably    modified    and 
neutralized.  Even  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  and 
from  which  the  following  quotations  are  made, 
he  descends  so  far  from  his  position  as,  when 
speaking  of  an  addition  to  our  representatives, 
by  American  members  of  parliament,  to  make 
this  admission :  *'  I  pass  over  here  all  conside- 
rations how  far  such  a  system  will  be  an  im- 
provement of  our  constitution  according  to  any 
sound  theory.     Not  that  1  mean  to  condemn 
such  speculative  inquiries  concerning  this  great 
object  of  national  attention.     They  may  tend 
to    clear  doubtful  points,  and  possibly   may 
lead,  as  they  have  often  done,  to  real  improve- 
ments,''^ In  another  place  he  condescends  to  de- 
scribe colonial  representation  merely  as  an  "  un- 
satisfactory discussion."  Still  it  must  be  kept  in 
view  that  the  modified  and  far  less  objectionable 
ichcme  of  reincsentation  m 
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presented  itself  even  to  the  capacious  mind  of 
Burke.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  to  use  his  own 
expressions,  if  "  he  could  not  see  through  it'* 
in  its  more  general,  opaque  and  enlarged  as- 
pect. But  1  proceed  to  recite  the  arguments; 
trusting  that  I  have  said  enough  to  justify  not 
the  hope  only,  but  the  assurance,  that,  had  it 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  have  yet  spared 
this  great  man  to  his  country  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  faculties,  he  wduld,  in  the  present  criti- 
cal juncture,  be  among  the  foremost  and  bold- 
est in  maintaining  colonial  union  and  repre- 
sentation in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  as  the 
best  safeguards  of  the  Empire. 

"  Now  comes  his  American  representation. 
Here,  too,  as  usual,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any 
difficulty,  nor  says  any  thing  to  obviate  those 
objections  that  must  naturally  arise  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  He  throws  you  his  poli- 
tics as  he  does  his  revenue  ;  do  you  make 
something  of  them  if  you  can.  Is  not  the  read- 
er a  little  astonished  at  the  proposal  of  an  Ame- 
rican representation  from  that  quarter  1  It  is 
proposed  merely  as  a  project  of  speculative 
improvement  ;  not  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  not  to  add  any  thing  to  the  authority  of 
parliament,  but  that  we  may  afford  a  greater 
attention  to  the  Americans,  and  give  them  a 
better  opportunity  of  stating  their  grievances 
and  obtaijiin':>  redress.  I  am  dad  the  author 
has  at  leiL'tli  di^xovercd  that  we  have  not  given 
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a  siifru'iciit  attention  to  tlioir  rourerns,  or  a  pro- 
per rodross    to  their   grievjuices.      His    groat 
iViond  would  once  liavc  Ijeen   exceedingly  dis- 
pleased with  any  pjrson,  who  should  tell  him^ 
that  ho  did  not  sUend  suiiicieiUlv  to  those  con- 
cerii ;.     He  tliouixht  he  did  so  whe;i  he  remda- 
ivd    tiie   coloni(;s  over    ajid    over  again  :    lie 
thoiuzht,  he  did  so  wlien  he  iormed  two  iicneral 
^iystclns  ol' revenue  ;  one  oi'}H)rt  duties  and  die 
other  of  internal  taxation.     I'hese  systems  sup- 
posed, or  ought  to  suppose,  the    greatest  at- 
tention to,  and  the  most  detailed  information  of 
all  their  affairs.  However,  by  contending  for  the 
American   representation,  he  seems  at  last  dri- 
ven virtuallv  to  admit,  thatn^reat  caution  ouj>ht 
to  be  used  hi  the  exercise  of  all  our  legislative 
rip-hts  over  an  object  so  reinote  from  our  eye. 
and   so   little   connected  with    our  immediate 
feelings  ;  that  in  prudence  we  ought  not  to  bo 
quite  so  ready  with  our  taxes,  until  we  can  sc- 
i'ure  tlie  desired  representation  in  parliament. 
Perh-tps  it  may  be  sometime  before  this  hopeful 
scheme  can  be  brought  to  perfect  maturity,  al- 
thouirh  the  author  seems  to  be  nowise  aware  of 
any  obsti'uctions  that  lie  in  the  way  of  it.     He 
talks  of  his  union  just  as  he  does  of  his  taxes 
and  his  savings,  with  as  much  sang  froid  iiiid 
i'ase   as  if  his  wish  and   the  enjoyment   were 
exactly  the  same  thing.  He  appears  not  to  have 
troubled  his  head  with  the  infinite  dilfi:   iiy    of 
settling  that  representation  on  a  fair  balance  v( 
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wealth  and  numbers  throughout  the  several 
provinces  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  un- 
der such  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances. 
It  costs  him  nothing  to  light  with  nature  and  to 
conquer  the  order  of  providence,  which  mani- 
festly opposes  itself  to  the  possibility  of  such 
a  parliamentary  union. 

"  But  let  us,  to  indulge  his  passion  for  pro- 
jects and  power,  suppose  the  happy  time  arr? 
ved,  when  the  author  comes  into  the  ministry, 
and  to  realize  his  speculations.     The  writs  are 
issued  for  electing  members  for  America  and 
the  West   Indies.      Some   Provinces  receive 
them  in  six  weeks,  some  in  ten,  some  in  twenty. 
A  vessel  may  be  lost,,  and  then  some  provinces 
may  not  receive  them  at  all.     But  let  it  be,  that 
they  all  receive   them    at  once,  and  in   the 
shortest  time.     A  proper  space  must  be  given 
for   proclamation  and  for  the  election  :  some 
weeks  at  least.     But  the  members  are  chosen  ; 
and,  if  ships  are  ready  to  sail,  in  about  six  more 
they  arrive  in  London,     In  the  mean  time  par- 
liament has  sat  and  business  far  advanced  with- 
out American  representatives.     Nay    by  this 
time,  it   may  happen,  that  the   parliament   is 
dissolved  ;  and  then  the  members  ship  them- 
selves again  to  be  again  elected.     The  writs 
may  arrive  in  America  before  the  poor  mem- 
bers of  a  parliament  in  which  they  never  sat 
can  arrive  at  their  several  provinces.     A  new 
interest  is  formed  and  thev  lind  other  members 
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.'UT  clio:>cn  wliilsit  tlirv  are  on  iho  Iiil^Ii  mms. 
liut  if  tlie  Vvi'its  and  menibiTs  arrive  toi^^rlher, 
imrc  is  at  be^t  a  j)ow  trial  of  skill  amongst  the 
Candidates,  alter  on(;  set  of  them  have  well 
aired  themselves  with  their  two  vovages  of 
GOOO  miles. 

"  However  in  order  to  facilitate  every  tiling 
to  the  author,  we  will  suppose  them  all  once 
more  elected,  and  steering  again  to  old  Eng- 
land, with  a  good  heart,  and  a  fair  westerly 
wind  in  their  stern.  On  tlieir  arrival,  they  fmd 
all  in  a  hurry  and  bustle ;  in  and  out ;  condolence 
and  congratulation  ;  the  crown  is  demised.  An- 
ther parliament  is  to  be  called.  Away  back  to 
America  again  on  a  fourth  voyage,  and  to  a 
third  election.  Does  the  author  mean  to  make 
our  kings  as  immortal  in  their  personal  as  their 
political  character?  or,whilst  he  bountifullyadds 
to  their  life,  will  he  take  from  them  their  preroga- 
tive of  dissolving  parliaments,  in  favour  of  the 
.American  union  I  or  are  the  A  mei'i^:an  i  cpresen- 
lallves  to  be  per[)etual,  and  to  feel  neither  de- 
mises of  the  crown,  nor  dissolutions  of  parlia- 
ment 1 

*'But  these  things  may  bo  granted  to  him 
w  ithout  bringing  him  nuich  nearer  to  his  point. 
What  does  he  think  of  re-election  ?  Is  the  Ame- 
rican member  the  onlv  one  who  is  not  to 
take  place,  or  the  only  one  to  be  exempted 
from  the  ceremonv  of  re-election  ?  How  will 
thi5  great  politician  preserve  the  rights  of  (^In-^ 
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lofs,  tlu'  fairness  of  returns,  and  tlie  privilege 
of  the  liouso  of  Commons,  as  the  sole  judge  of 
such  contests'?  it  would  undoubtedly  he  a  glo- 
rious sight  to  have  eight  or  ten  {petitions  or  dou- 
ble returns,  from  Boston  and  Barbadocs,  from 
Philcid(dphia  and  Jamaica,  the  members  return- 
ed, and  the  petitioners,  with  all  their  train  of 
attornies,  solicitors,  mayors,  select-men,  pro- 
vost marshals,  and  about  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand witnesses  come  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Possibly  we  might  be  interrupted  in 
enjoyment  of  this  pleasing  spectacle,  if  a  war 
should  break  out,  and  our  Constitutional  fleet, 
loaded  with  members  of  parliament,  returning- 
offices,  petitioners  and  witnesses,  the  electors 
and  elected,  should  become  a  prize  to  the 
French  or  the  Spaniards,  and  be  conveyed  to 
Carthagena  or  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  from 
thence  perhaps  to  Mexico  or  Lima,  there  to 
remain  till  a  cartel  for  Members  of  Parliament 
can  be  settled,  or  until  the  w^ar  is  ended. 

"  In  truth,  the  author  has  little  studied  this 
business,  or  he  might  have  known  that  some  of 
the  most  considcraole  provinces  of  America, 
such  for  instance  as  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusett^s  Bay,  have  not  in  each  of  them  two 
iiien  who  can  afford,  at  a  distance  from  their 
estates,  to  spend  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Hov/  can  these  provinces  be  represented  at 
Westminster  ?  If  their  i)rovince  pays  them 
thev  are  American  agents,  with  salaries-',  and 
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not  independent  members  of  parliament.  It  is 
true  that  formerly  in  England  members  had 
salaries  from  their  constituents;  but  they  all  had 
salaries,  and  were  all  in  this  way  upon  a  par. 
If  these  American  representatives  have  ko 
salaries,  they  must  add  to  the  list  of  our  pen- 
sioners and  dependants  at  court,  or  they  must 
starve.    There  is  no  alternative. 

"  Enough  of  this  visionary  union ;  in  which 
much  extravagance  appears  without  any  fancy, 
and  the  judgment  is  shocked  without  any  thing 
to  refresh  the  imagination.  It  looks  as  if  the 
author  had  dro|)ped  down  from  the  moon,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  this 
globe,  or  the  general  nature  of  the  inhabitants, 
without  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  affairs 
of  this  country.  Governor  Pownal  lias  handled 
the  same  subject.  To  do  him  justice  he  treats 
it  on  far  more  rational  principles  of  speculation ; 
and  much  more  like  a  man  of  business.  He 
thinks  (erroneously,  I  conceive  ;  but  he  does 
think,)  that  our  legislative  rights  are  incom- 
plete without  such  a  representation.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  he  endeavours  by  eve- 
ry means  to  obtain  it.  Not  like  our  author,  who 
is  always  on  velvet,  he  is  aware  of  difficulties  ; 
and  he  proposer,  some  solutions.  But  nature  is 
too  hard  for  both  these  authors  ;  and  America 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  without  actual  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons." 

Here  I  close   at  once  my  quotations  from 
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Fkirke,  and  my  historical  sketrh  of  Colonial 
Rc' presentation,  as  agitated  and  discussed  to- 
wards the  counnencejneni,  and  durin<r  the  pro- 
gress of  the  American  rebellion.  Whatever  the 
sentiments  of  the  reader  may  be  witii  respect  to 
tl  questioji  at  issue,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
j.ernsal  of  either  could  have  been  disa;^i'eoable 
or  tedious  to  him  :  the  one  side  oft'  Jiscus- 
t'lon  beinii  maintained  hvsonie  of  the  most  cmi- 
nent  wriiers  and  politicians  that  the  country 
has  produced ;  and  the  other  by  the  genius  of 
the  most  revered  of  British  i)atriarchs  and 
statesmen.  In  the  sequel  both  will  aj)pear  to 
have  been  essential  to  tbe  clear  understanding 
and  right  decision  of  the  case  before  us  ;  invol- 
ving as  it  does  so  great  a  diversity  of  lights  and 
privileges.  But  besides,  nntlung  contributes  so 
much  to  the  solution  of  a  diflicult  point,  as  the 
collision  of  various  and  conflicting  opinions; 
and  when  this  happens,  neither  pains  or  trou- 
ble ought  to  [fp.  spared  or  regretted.  I  sliall  now 
endeavour  to  obviate  some  of  the  most  jn-omi- 
nent  objections  that  may  hav^e  arisen  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  project 
in  view ;  especially  those  urged  so  eloquently 
vet  so  faapifullv,  bv  Mr.  Burke. 
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Some  prellmhiary  objections  obviated. 

"  I  would  rather,"  said  an  eminent  indivi- 
dual on  an  important  division,  "  have  J5nrke 
on  my  side  than  tiie  wliolo  House  witii- 
out  him."  I  would  rather,  says  the  iiumblc  in- 
dividual who  indites  these  pages,  to  have  Burke 
on  my  side,  aij  the  advocate  and  friend  of  colo- 
nial representation,  than  a  whole  host  of  odier 
writers  and  politicians.  But  the  case,  unfortu- 
nately, is  (juite  the  reverse  ;  and  instead  of  ha- 
ving the  authority  of  this  great  man  in  support 
of  tlie  measure  proposed,  we  are  doomed  to 
encounter  him  as  its  oiilj/  avowed  and  decided 
enemy.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  pre- 
pare for  an  onset  with  no  ordinary  antagonist. 
That  /should  do  so:  that  /should  attempt  to 
break  a  lance,  on  any  subject  of  reasoning  or 
argument  whatever,  with  this  most  illustrious 
statesman  and  orator,  appears  extremely  pre- 
sumptuous and  ridiculous  even  to  myself;  and 
even  savours  somowliat  of  La  Mancha.  I  do 
indeed  remember  some  i\vc  or  six  years  ago, 
while  amusing  myself  with  the  prospect  of  co- 
lonial representation,  and  taking  down  some 
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1    ^n  tho  subiect,  that,  up- 

sl,-,.,u  .0  the  schon  -  ^^^^,i^/,,.,d  ibrce.  lu 
was  ovorcon.eby  t'^"  '  ^  ^^  ,^,^  book;  and  re- 
a,s,.air  I  at  ouce  ''^  f  ^  "7' i.uaivo  union  be- 
nouncins  all  hopes  f  ^J^^  ^„io„ics,  never 
twoen  Great  B'.'^;^;"  ;j^;„„,i,  Us  general  revt- 

look  u,.  the  ^fJ**.^ , -^^'su  h  i«  the  influence  of 
val  a  few  weeks  ^'l^^'J  ^f  eloquence  even 
^onlus  :  such  are  the  e  Icct  ^^  ^^ 

tna  bad  cause!  I,;""' o  avow,  that,  notw.th- 
lUeni.  Nov  do  I  hesitate  W  .^^      '.       ^^,her  this 

Snding  this  f^^Soi^  -'^.i-^  - 

aversion  to  the   '^^^^  i,,ve  been  forever 

which  I  «>n'^'^'^«f  .'"^'^„,ent  more  thoroughly 

foiled,  1   am  at  tU'*  '  ff^f  ^,,,oiute  necessity 

convinced  than  eve     ''  ^^^^^uo^.as  the  on- 

„l- colonial  union  a»";^;\;'i      tl,e  unity  of  the 

Iv  /«"««»""■''%  wi  are  desirous  of  succeeding 

E.unire.  But,  it  we  ai^e  "''        ^^^.^  which  in- 

n  the  '^cconn^hshn^eut  of  ^n  o  J^_^  ^^^  ^^,f^,, 

volves  no  less  a  c«"*"*^  ,f  ""^e  one  roust  op- 
Za  integrity  of  a" -;^P'  ^;,  ^utv  have  fallen 
pose  this  ?veat  maOe.  •   1   t  ^  ^^  ^.  ^^^.^^^^  ^,^ 

'to  nn  lot  alone,  1  slia  >    '         ^  reverence  tor 

„-.U  to  the  iS>'<>'"lf  .;^^'  Era  0  to  be  repulsed 

.!,..  conqueror,  It  '^  »«  "'^-^j  „,otives  were  as 

a   patriot    ^^>^°  ^-^.^^^^'^"uavincible.  Should  I 

•-^^^'  "^^'':3    ho;c::,er,  to  my  country  be 
prove   successiui,  ■'" 
he  honour  and  beneftt._^ 
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Tt  is  of  considerable  importnnco  in  tliis  dis-* 
cnssion  to  remember,  that  in  all  that  Mr.  Burke 
has  said  on  the  question  of  colonial  rc|)rosenta- 
tion,  he  nov(;r  once  objected  to  the  theoretical 
and  constitutional  principles  which  the  project 
involved.    He  always  took  care  lo  keep  at  ils 
jijreat  a  distance  from  this  point  as  a  mariner 
does  from  rocks  and  quicksands.  As  f  o  this  he  ap- 
pears constantly  to  have  held  a  compass  in  one 
hand  and  a  quadrant  in  the  other.     The  whole 
force  of  his  enerii^etick  mind  was  accordintdy 
brouiiht  to  bear,  not  on  the  end  pro))osed,  but 
on  the  means  of  its  accomplishment,  which  he 
always  ridiculed  as  visionary,  aiid  treated  as 
absurd.    He  himself,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
declines  a  controversy  on  this  head  ;  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  repeat  his  expression  : — **I  pass 
overbore  all  consideration  how  far  such  a  sys- 
tem will  be  an  improvement  of  our  constitution 
according  to   any   sound  theory.     PSot   that  I 
mean   to   condemn   such  speculative  inquiries 
concerning  this   great  object  of    national    at- 
tention.    They   may    tend   to   clear    doubtful 
points,  and  possibly  may  lead,  as  they  have  of- 
ten done,  to  real  improvements.  What  I  ohject 
to  is  their  introduction  into  a  discourse  relating 
to  the  immediate  state  of  our  affairs,   and  re- 
commending  plans  of  practical  government." 
Now,  with  every  respect  and  deference  to  the 
memory  of  this  excellent  man,  wiiat  can  be  a 
more  complete  begging  of  the  question ;  what 
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can  possibly  be  more  absurd  than  to  nrj^^e  ob- 
jeclious,  in  iini'me,  to  tlie  execution  ol'  an;y  plan 
or  scbenu^,  before  ibc  plan  or  srbenu'  itself  is 
fornied  and  evolved]  We  see  clearly  tbat  Mr. 
Burke  does  not  disa[)prove  of  colonial   rej)re- 
sentation,  but  on  tlie  conlrnry   admits  it  to  be 
a  position  wbicli  may  witb  safety  and  proj^riety 
be   discussed,  as   "  tendinn;  to   clear  doubtful 
points,  and  possibly  lead  io  real  improvements^''* 
it  was   certainly  tbcn  inconsistent:  it  was  cer- 
tainly   premature,  to  anticipate,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  objections,  to  tbe  operation  of  a  mea- 
sme  betbre  tbe  measun    itself  bad  been  matu- 
red. In  tins  way,  we  could  defy  all  art  and  sci- 
ence. In  tins  way,  we  miirbt  defend  ourselves 
ajjainst  tbe  wbole  institutions  of  society  itself. 
Wc  sbould  be  justified  in  saying  to  tbe  legisla- 
tor— *'  Sir,  do  not,  at  your  peril,  pass  tbat  law  : 
for  if  you  do,  depend  upon  it,  tbat  its  provisions 
cannot  be  carried  into  execution  ;  tliey  will  im- 
mediately be  infringed  upon,  because  i\\c  peo- 
ple do   not  approve  oftbem,   and   cannot  be 
compelled  to  obey  tliem  ;  and  be  assured  that 
a  future  generation  will,  in  consequence,  find  it 
necessary  to  revoke  them."    To  the  judue  and 
the   juryman,    we    might    say — *'  Gentie?iion, 
you  had  better  not  try  that  man,  for  if  you  do 
and  be  is  acquitted,  he  will  again  pick  all  your 
pockets  and  cut  your  throats  into  the  bargain  ; 
and  should   you  find  him   guilty  and  oo{u{(Mnn 
him  to  the  gallows,  he  will  prison  or  hang  him- 
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sell' in  his  cell,  and  thereby  escape  all  the  punish- 
ment you  can  inflict  on  him.'  To  the  mecha- 
nist we  might  say — *'  Friend,  take  care  what 
you  do ;  and  do  not  bestow  your  labour  in 
vain ;  nor  lay  out  good  money  ibr  bad  :  that 
machine  of  yours  can  never  be  put  into  opera- 
tion. The  materials  seem  very  good,  very 
strong,  and  well  adapted  to  their  several  pur- 
poses ;  but  they  can  never  be  got  to  work  to- 
gether in  the  manner  you  propose  ;  and  there- 
fore I  strongly  advise  you  to  give  up  all  hopes 
of  them — to  break  tliem  asunder  and  chop 
them  down  into  fuel  to  boil  your  pot."  To  the 
architect  we  might  say — "  O  Sir,  you  are  a 
wonderful  man  and  a  great  genius  ;  but  I  would 
recommend  to  you  not  to  build  that  temple. 
The  foundation  hereabouts  is  very  sandy.  I  see 
a  storm  jrathering  in  a  little  cloud  like  a  man's 
hand.  The  wind  will  soon  beat  upon  it;  the 
rain  will  descend  upon  it;  the  li^^htning  will 
play  upon  it ;  it  cannot  but  fall,  and  irreat  will 
be  the  fall  thereof.  Besides,  Sir,  you  cannot 
but  remember  the  fate  of  Tedmor  in  the  De- 
sert— of  Athens — and  of  Rome.  Behold,  Sir, 
where  now  are  their  **  cloiid-capt  towers  and 
gorgeous  palaces  V  To  the  Coach-maker  we 
might  say — **  Well,  Sir,  that  really  is  a  pretty 
vehicle  ;  I  should  like  to  have  a  drive  in  it ; 
but  it  is  of  no  use.  Though  Macadam  still  lives, 
there  are  rutts  and  stones  in  our  roads  innu- 
merable ;  and   it  must  one  day   be   upset  and 
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•  c  Then,  Sir,  consider  how 
broken  ^°  P"''^^^i,er7are  abroad  ;  l>ow  many 
many  care  ess  '^f'^' /.  ^^j  vvith  what  d.fficul- 

Ihr.bs  are  da.ly  ^'O^^  '  ^-  f^^m  the  proprie- 
ty we  can  recover  damages  „  ^^ 
tLs  of  the  ^tage-coaches    oh^my        ^^^^^.^^^ 

ke  shipbuilder  -<:  "^^g^^^^^yours  '.  Do  you  re- 
vet how  tol  is  tha  sh'poiy       ^^.^^^^  ^^^^ 

ally  i«l«-^  ^?  Tv'ou  do.  she  will  never  reach 
fickle  waves!  ^^ J°"^°;j,„a  her  through  the 
America.     Sl'ovdd  you  scna  g^emes, 

Pentland  FrilW  ^IJ^^Znds  End,  be  as- 
und  should  you  P".'f'  2\g  foundered  on  the 
sured  she  wdl  '^^^\«'^^jf,v,e  arrive  in  Ame- 
Scilly  Islands.   But  shouw  ^^^  g,^_ 

,.ica  and  attempt  to  return,  dep  ^^^ 

and  I  am  f  ^'-»f  ^  ^S^dland,  even  if  she 
lost  in  the  fogs  of  ^^«  «  ^  parliament." 

,vere    loaded   with  .■^fjjh  o«?l>  ^^^  *^  ™^^'' 

And  so  on  «d  .^fS:^'^  legislation. 

of  art,  mechanism,  scene  .^^  ^^^^  ^,    f„i 

We  all  know  that  -"^o"^  *     '„„,^  ridiculous 
art  of  logick,  no  one  JF^-^  ";,,.,„,ain  a  po- 
than  the  tyro  *»'°  "P,*^sequences  to  their 
sition  by  arguing  \°J^^\J  suppositious  or 
cause  ;  or,  at  all  f^""*^'  ".?"p  impossibility  of 
imaginary  difficulties    to    l  e       P^^  ^^^^ 

overcoming    them.    B^^ '^    ^»^.  ^n,^„„gh  the 
have  worse  than  all  tins  «     ,  ^^^^^  ^^ 

premises  are  •"''^l?;,^";;. denied, but  setup 

"^'  ^'^  ^itim    .10  iarriL  against  both  the 
as  an  iinsurmouuuvwi^ 
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premises  and  tlio  project  on  which  they  aro; 
Ibunded.  In  wliat  other  liiiht  can  we  possihly 
view  tiio  general  scope  ol  Mr.  i^nrke's  ar^rn- 
ments]  As  lo  |)rinciple  aiid  end,  he  tells 
the  irieiids  ol'  tiie  measure — O  G(  ntlcmen  ! 
von  mistake  me — entirely  mistake  me — if  yon 
tiiink  I  have  nny  ohjections  to  a  union  wiili  the 
Colonics,  if  it  can  he  accomplished^  an.d  nature 
and  ]iro\  idence  be  induced  to  abrogate  their 
lavv^s.  Quite  tlic  contrary,  (gentlemen.*  I  told 
you  before  ;  and  I  am  still,  and  always  will  hi.\ 
uf  the  same  opinion,  that  the  [)roject  will  tend 
to  clear  douljti'ul  points,  and  possibly  lead  to 
real  im])rovements.  That  is  my  opinion,  gen- 
demen.  So  prepare  your  Bill ;  bring  it  in  ;  and 
be  assured  that  1  shall  not  oppose  it  on  princi- 
})le.  Accordiiigly,  liie  bill  ii,  introduced.  Mr. 
Burke  is  as  good  as  his  word  ;  which,  to  hi» 
honour,  he  ever  was  ;  aiid  tbe  bill  ibr  colonial 
nnion  and  representation  has  passed  the  Com- 
mons ilo'.ise  of  Parliament.  It  is  carried  up  to 
the  Lords,  and  tht're,  too,  it  passes  without  a 
ji).     L:i:^lly,  in    tiie  luhiess   of  time  ajid 
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form,   it  IS  liiirl   bcibri?   t!ie    Kin^r  for  his  royal 

sanction,  which  it  Ibrlhwith  receives.    And  now 

Writs  are  issued  iVom  Cliancery  for  electing 


*  ]\Ir.    IJurke  oonteniried  the  artnjjncnts  (jf  Mr.  Gicrj- 


viiif  in  favmir    o{'  Co!(;nial  rtniesctilatioii,  on 
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that  they  possessed  neither  fancy  nor  imagination.    I  shall 
i.i  the  sequel  endeavour  to  obviate  the  ohjeetion. 
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momlKjrs  of  tlio  Imperial  Parliament  of  Groat 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  all  the  Colonies.    All  is 
gladness,  joy,  rejoicing  and  preparation  on  both 
sides  of  the  wide  Atlantick.  Siii»"«s  are  lainich- 
ed,  manned  and   provisioned  :  and  axery  har- 
bour echoes  to  the  sonas  of  freedom  and  [latri- 
otism.  But  lo  I  in  the  midst  of  this  pomp  and 
preparation,   a  great  genius   suddenly  appears 
on  the  western  horizon,  with  an  open  book  in 
his  hand,  entitled  *'  Observations  cm  a  late  pub- 
Ucation,   intituled   '  lite  jjrcsrnt  State  of  the 
Nation  ;'  '*  and  whose  pages  blaze  with  Vesu- 
vian  splendor  of  diction  and  elojiiience.     It  is 
EDMUf^D  Burke  !     He  immed lately  addresses 
the  astonished  spectators  on  the  shore  out  of 
this  book,  and  tells  them  :   Good  people,  I  did 
not  intend,  and   never  once  dreanit  tliat  mat- 
ters should  be  carried  so  far.     Be  assured  that 
he  who  has  brought  you  this  Irnutli  on   your 
[perilous  voyage,  has  misled  and  deceived  you 
all.  *'  He  aj)pears  not  to  have  troubled  his  head 
with  the  infmife  difiicultv  of  seiilina  that  re- 
presentation   en  a  fair  balance  of  v.ealth  and 
numbers  throuiihout  the  several    provinces  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  under  such  an 
infmite  variety  of  circumstances.    It  costs  him 
nothing  to  fight   with  nature,  and  to    conquer 
the  order  of  Providence,  which  manifestly  op- 
poses itself  10  the  possibility  of  such  a  parlia- 
mentary union."  No,  no,  good  people,  depend 
upon  it  you  can  never  overcome  the  order  of 
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Providence  ;  far  less  conquer  nature.  Behold, 
how  the  sky  lowers  ;  how  the  clouds  irnther ; 
and  how  the  surt^es  rise,  and  mantle  tliose  Ijroad 
seas  with  their  erniined  couriers  of  destruction. 
Your  pilots,  good  as  you  nuiy  esteem  them, 
can  never  surmount  the  dangers  that  await  you ; 
and  you  will  all  he  lost — utterly  lost  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  to  the  great  grief  of  your 
friends,  and  the  irreparable  loss  of  your  coun- 
try. Should  that  not  be  the  case,  other  and 
more  hideous  dangers  await  you.  There  are 
pirates  on  the  sens  ;  and  they  will  rob,  ravish 
and  murder  vou.  Besides,  war  is  likelv  to  break 
out;  and  you  will  surely  *'  hecome  a  prize  to 
the  French  or  Spaniards,  and  be  conveyed  to 
Carthagena  or  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  from  thence 
perhaps  to  Mexico  or  Lima,  there  to  remain 
until  a  cartel  for  memhers  of  parliament  can 
be  settled,  or  until  the  war  is  ended."  But, 
should  you  fortunately  escape  all  those  inevi- 
table calamities,  which  I  scarcely  think  possi- 
ble, other  difliculties  await  vou.  Should  vou 
and  the  newlv  elected  mend)ers  of  parliament 
ever  arrive  in  Old  England,  "  in  the  meantime 
Parliament  has  sat  and  business  far  advanced 
without  American  representatives.  Nay,  by 
this  time  it  may  happen  that  the  })arljam(4it 
is  dissolved,  and  tl-^en  the  memhers  must  ship 
themselves  ae^ain  to  be  acain  elected.'^  Here, 
good  people,  should  you  ever  arrive  a  se- 
cond    time    in     America,    new    evils    await 
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,,,      The   writs   may   arrive   before    3- 

S<^s  ;  and  o^»'-  -/jf'^oyS  of  6000 
which,  after  two  ^^J'^"  "^  ^ry,  would  bo 
nulesin  the  service  of  your  com    Y.^^^^^.^j^. 

,,euukindost  cut  of  f-  f^-t      > 
less  constituents.     In  «"  ^^.,,-es 

„,,;„  at  hon>o  ,n  f^^'^^^m^g  rum  or 
and  sweethearts  '-d-  g  -4',. t  of  your  fam- 

lies  till  the  ««  j''(,'^rV,i,erseded  you,  are 
the  members  who  "■^^'^  '  for  »  on  their  ar- 
„et  hotter  o/tban  ?;ou>-seW^^^^^  .„     ^ 

rival,  they  find  all  m  a  hur  V  ^^^^^-^^^  .    the 

out  ;    condolen..c    <u  d    ^o  .  .,^  ^ 

crownisdenused      Anothc    1^.^^  ^^   ^^  ^^^^.^^^ 

called.     Away  yf\^°f^„  „     ^ow  for  a  con- 
voyago  a.>d  a  *  "rd  ekc^o^  ^^^^^^ 

tesKri  election  ;  and  ^ou  %  employed  m 

-'*'  and  so  lo"S -;^;:  "a'l„{ations,  may  b. 
huproving  your  tarms  a-.a  I  ,  j. 

re-elected,  ^"/'/^^^end  ;  forthe  fairness 
troubles  are  not  yet  ^^  «"  ^^^^^^^^  ,,,,A  the  mo- 
of  your  election  is  '^omidame    «  ^  ^^_ 

„,;nt  your  "  '^""'"^'>;v'^'aS  about  five  Imn- 
lectmen,  P'-o^o^t  marsWl^and  <■        ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^. 

died  or  a  thousand  ^^ '" ;^^t^'i;e  "  d 

ef  the  House  ot  Con.mo     ,       c  pa         ^^^  ^^_ 

be  asain  dissolved  ;  :'«!  ^'  ,  >    \„^ation  and 
deeper  and  deeper  ui  despan,  ^c.^^^ 

•^tiich  i.  the  style  in  which  this  eminent  states- 
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•man  condcsooiiLls  to  declaim  against  the  pro- 
jt'ct  of  colonial   representation.     8ucli    is  the 
way   in  whicii    he   endeuvors    to    thizY.h    and 
alarm    the     imaoination,     without     ev(?r    at- 
toni]jn2};v  to^kad  the  mind  to  conviction,  bysc- 
iious  argunieniS  addressed,  as  theyouiiht  lo  ho 
on  so  important  a  subject,  to   our   n  ason   and 
judgment.     As    already  observed,  be   objects 
iiot  to  tile  project  itself,  but  to  the  difliculties  of 
<'arr\  1;^^  it  into  excjinion.   Let  ns  now  seriously 
weigh  these  diiiicidties,  see  what  stnlTthey  are 
made  of,   and    wliether,    even    admitting  that 
they  do  exist,  it  is  possible  to  overcome  them  ? 
The  first  difficulty  urged,  is  founded  on    the 
impossibility  of  ''  fighting  with  nature,    and  of 
conquering  tlie  order  of  providence."    It  is  cer- 
tain that  arguments  drawn    frcm  this  quarter 
are  the  most  formJdable  of  any  ;    and    when  it 
can  be  proved  that  both  nature  and  the  course 
of  providence  are  alhed,   in  opj)osition  to   any 
luinian   })lan    or   undertaking,  it  is  in  vain   to 
strucrde  as^ainst  them.    But  I  trust  this  is  not  the 
case  on  thepre.-ent  occasion.  With  regard  to  the 
course  of  providence,  it  would,  indeed,  be   the 
very  height  of  folly  and  madness  to  attempt  to 
subvert  it.     That  is  an  arcanum  to  which  man 
must  ever  submit  with  awe,  reverence  and  sub- 
mission :   and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that    no 
individual  ever  did  so  mo*"^^  than  I^, I  .Burke.     I 
therefore  ^iace    this    obstacle    entirely  out    of 
the  question.     It  is  irreverent  to  introduce   it 
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in  any  topirk  of  mere  political  discussion  ;  and 
far  more  so,  wantonly  to  enlist  it  m  our  aid  in 
sii|)poit   of  our  own  imaginary   wisdom.     We 
know  not  wlienco  it  cometli  or  whither  it  goetli. 
It  is  our  duty  to  act  like  men  of  piety  and  pru- 
dence ;   and  liumbly  to  hope  that  our  conduct 
ma}^  he  subservient  to  this  inscrutible  law.  But 
withiespect  to  *'  Dame  Nature,*'  in  the  quality 
in  which  she  is  thrust  upon  us  by  our    author, 
which  is  that  of  a  stubborn,  haughty  and  feroci- 
ous vixen,  who  will  not  permit  us  to  perform 
our  lawful  duties  by  night  or  by  day — in  sum- 
mer or  vrinter — in   foul  or  fair  weather,  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  disposed  to  treat  her  in  quite  a 
diilbrent  way. — She  may  growl  and   foam  and 
thunder.     But  it  is  all  to  no  purpose.    We  have 
got  the  better  of  her  in  many   respects,  and  I 
hope,   we  shall  do  so  in  many  more.     1  look 
upon  lier  merely  as  a  big  unweildly  toy,  given 
to  us  by  the    Omnipotent   Creator,  to  exercise 
at  once  our  faculties,  and  promote  the   happi- 
ness to  which  1  have  no  doubt  we  are  destined. 
That  we  use  her  accordingly,  who   can  deny  ? 
Her  elements  are  great,  sublime  and  beautiful 
but  great,  sublime  and  beautiful  as  they  are, 
we  every  day  exercise  an  astonishing   control 
over  them.     We  can  at  pleasure  make  excur- 
sions* into  the   air,  the  most  subtile  of  all  ele- 
ments.    We  can   not  onlv  float  on,  and  navi-' 
gate,  but  dive  into  the  very  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
As  to  the  winds,  we  can  do  with  them  what  wo 
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list ;  for,  whether  Vv^e  wish  to  visit  the  frozen 
north,  or  tiie  bahny  south  ;  the  burning  east  or 
or  the  zephyr  west,  we  can  manaire  them  just  as 
we  chooso,  and  place  them  at  our  dis[)osal. 
The  earth  is  our  own,  and  we  are  no  strangers 
to  her  innermost  regions.  Fire,  inde(Mi,  wo 
must  confess  to  be  sometimes  unruly  and  un- 
changeahh^,  but  not  half  so  mucii  as  a  reform- 
ing and  radical  mob.  However,  we  have  nnich 
cause  to  thanjk  God,  that  we  -'U  have  laws  and 
instruments  capable  of  controling  the  one  and 
extinguishing  the  other.  It  is  my  prayer  that 
both  mav  be  but  seldom  exercised. 

What,  then,  does  Mr.  Burke  mean  by  tell- 
ing us  that  we  cannot  fight  with  nature  ;  and 
that  even  if  we  could,  a  voyage  to  America, 
with  writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  par- 
liament, on  board,  would  occupy  "  six  weeks, 
some  ten,  some  twenty  V^  Surely  IJr.  Kurke 
was  jesting  and  endeavouring  to  play  upon  our 
credulity.  He  could  not  at  any  rate  have  been 
serious  in  advancing  so  monstrous  an  absurdity. 
If  so,  he  certainly  knew  nothin\j  of  America,  nor 
of  a  voyage  to  America  ;  and  we  must  retort 
upon  him  his  own  story  about  the  man  in  the 
moon,  who  had  dropped  down  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  globe — nor  the  least  acquaintance 
with  its  affairs. — Why,  I  tell  his  glorious,  and 
I  hope  glorified  spirit,  that  the  Jirst  voyage  ever 
raade  to  America  was  performed  in  thirty  five 
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days  !*  It  is  all  (ransparout  nonsense  ihen,  to 
talk  ot'six.tcn,  and  twrntv  weoks ;  and  lie  is  a 
tlirice  .s()(ld(;'i  dajx^  vvIjo  wTii  beiievc  it  lor 
an  instant.  Days  •iicrt'luic,  and  Jiot  weeks, 
would  be  a  more  just  and  reasonable  rec- 
koning)^ ;  and  the  faet  is,  that  wiiat(^ver  may 
liave  been  the  case  in  the  lifetime  of  Mr. 
Burke,  the  prescr.t  average  lengtli  of  voyages 
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outwards  and  Homewards,  Irom 
rope  to  any  port  in  America  and  vice  versa, 
does  not,  at  the  most,  much  exceed  the  half  of 
the  least  of  his  periods.  But  iMr.  Burke  died 
too  soon.  Could  patriotism  like  his,  pure  and 
splendid  in  its  career,  secure  well  the  earn- 
ed reward  of  bc;holding  the  triumphs  of  his 
country  in  peace  and  war,  he  certainly  above 
id  I  men,  deserved  the  boon.  lie  Would  have 
lived  to  witness  a  just  and  glorious  war,  to  wliich 
lie  himself  was  the  first  to  lead  the  scattered  and 
dismayed  nations  of  Europe,  crowned  with  an 
honourable,  and  I  hoj>e  a  durable  peace. — He 
would  have  lived  to  behold  art  carrying  '  na- 
ture' captive  in  her  train  ;  and  enlisting  all 
the  elements  in  subserviency  to  science, 
commerce  and  industry.  He  would  have 
lived  to  see  that  wonderful  and  powerful  ma- 
chine, the  steam  ei  ^>ine,  by  its  application  to 
marine  purposes,  bringing  the  uttermost  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  within  a  few  weeks  commu- 
nication of  one  another:  and  daily  accomplish- 
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ing  wonders  both  on  sea  and  land,  to  which  even 
tlie  iniaiiination  cannot  and  (hire  nol  assign  lini- 
its.  Is  it  lor  ns  then,  to  dweJl  lor  a  moment 
with  any  deqree  of  complacency  on  the  ahirnis 
raised,  and  the  inuu'"inary  obstacles  thrown  in 
the  wav  of  colonial  union  and  representation  bv 
this  individual,  eminent  and  illustrious  as  ho 
was?  Surelv  not.  Thanks  to  art  and  science, wc 
are  enabled  to  break  tln*ough  them  like  cob- 
webs ;  and  1  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  our  hoj)es  shall  have  been  as  thoroui^hly 
realized,  as  Mr.  Burke's  doubts  and  fears  have 
alreadv  been  overcon^e. 

But  we  li:ive  not  yet  done  with  this  first 
branch  of  the  obstacles  tlnown  in  the  way  of 
Colonial  Representation  by  Mr,  Burke.  I  have 
only  brought  the  writs  to  America  in  a  space 
of  about  three  weeks.  But  our  author  main- 
tains, that  we  have  only  three  weeks  more  to 
make  proclamation  to  elect  our  Members,  and 
to  return  the  Writs.  This  is  a  feat  which 
would  indeed  require  considerable  inircnuiJy 
and  dexterity  in  the  performers;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Burke,  sliould  we  not  be  able  to  ac- 
quit ourselves  of  it  in  the  nicest  approved  style 
of  Gymnasium,  we  are  doomed  to  everlasting 
silence  on  the  subject  of  Colonial  Representa- 
tion. This,  too,  is  a  hard  fate.  The  penalty 
is  much  more  severe  than  anv  that  has  ever 
hitherto  been  imposed  on  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  itself:  the  ijihabitants  of  which 
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^ot  time  to  return  their   Members  of  Parlia- 
ment  in   proportion  to  th(;ir  distance  from  tiie 
Seat  of  CjIovernnj(;nt.     I  do  not  tiiink  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  order  the  Writs  directed  to  Scotland 
to  he  retm-ned  on  tiie  same  (hiy  with  tiiose  for 
the  Sister   Kiuii^dom  of  Enghiiid.     This,  how- 
ever, I  am  certain  ol",  tliat  the  laws  of  Scothmd, 
as  well  as  the  scattered  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  more  remote  parts  of  that  coun- 
try, require  a  longer  period  of  time  for  the  ce- 
remony ot  **  Proclamation,"  than  either  those 
of  Engla'id  or  Ireland.     Were  the  case  other- 
wise, members  could  never   be  returned  from 
the  northern  counties  and  towns  of  Scotland, 
more  thati    from   the   Colonies;  and  that  an- 
cient and  inde[)endent  kingdom  would  be  placed 
in  the  same  predicament  with  America  and  the 
West  Indies.     They  might  be  mocked,  as  we 
are  on  the   present  occasion,  with  the  idea  of 
Representation  in  pros[)ect ;  but  could  never 
realize   it    until   they  should   engage  to  travel 
post-liaste  from  Westminster  to  John  O'Groat's 
and  back  nguin  in  that  moderate  allowance  of 
time,  ''  Six  Weo^ks  ;"  a  journey   which,   not- 
withstanding the  expedition  of  modern  travel- 
ling, and   the  general   improved  state   of  the 
roads  in  that  country,  could  not  be  performed 
in  the  allotted   time,  provided  the  usual  period 
for  prockunation,  fifteen  days  at  least  I  believe, 
were  included.     Had  the  union  taken  place  in 
Mr  Burke's  dav<5,  he  would  have  been  an  ex- 
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collont  coadjutor  of  that  cololiratod  Celt,  Flet- 
cher of  Sahoun,  in  nisistijiiT  th(^  iiM'jJsiire  on  the 
pres{^iit,as  well  as  on  a  variety  of  other  ground*. 
These  were  hoth  ^n-eat  orators  and  eniinent 
patriots  ;  hut  they  had  l)olh  strong'  and  invin- 
cihie  prejudices  almost  peculiar  to  themselves: 
thev  were  the  avowed  enemies  ol'  national 
union  of  almost  every  descrif)tion.  Fletcher 
oppost;d  the  iniion  with  Scotland  with  his  last 
hreatli ;  and  with  respect  to  tiiat  with  Ireland. 
Burke  **  never  hrought  his  mind  to  any  thing 
clf^ar  and  decisive  upon  the  suhject :  and,  as 
far  as  he  could  form  an  opinion,  it  would  not 
be  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  two  king- 
doms."* With  his  usual  imagination  and  cn- 
crov  of  lanruaize,  IMr.  Burke  would  have  said 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  north — "  Dear  Chiefs, 
Chieftains  and  Clansmen  !  I  once  travelled 
through  your  country.  It  is  indeed  a  line  ro- 
mantic country — '  sublime  and  beautilul.'  The 
])cople  are  very  loyal,  moral,  and  exceeding- 
ly hospitable  : — well  educated  and  industrious. 
But  many  parts  of  the  country  are  wild,  rug- 
ged and  inaccessible.  Your  hills  are  high  and 
towering  to  the  skies  ;  and 


**  The  clouds  love  to  rest 


Like  the  shroud  of  the  dead  on  the  mountain's  cold 
breost  ** 


♦  See  hi*  "  Letter  to  Sir  HcrcuJes  Langrishe,  M.  P." 
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Your  moors  arc  bleak  and  (Jrcarv,  and  **  across 
llicni  a  cold  norlli-oast  wind,  w  illi  Irost  on  its 
vini^s,  whistles  to  the  tune  of  tin?  |)ip(?rs  of 
Strathdearn."  Your  Inkes  are  hroad  and 
row^di :  your  rivers  are  deep  and  rapid;  your 
roads  are  dangerous  and  inipassibit?.  Besides 
all  this,  you  are  often  visited  hy  dense  and  ob- 
scure togs,  commonly  called  Scots-mists — the 
terror  of  travellers,  and  the  cause  of  nnniv  fa- 
tal  and  melancholy  accidents.  Therefoii^  if 
you  value  your  own  lives,  and  those  of  your 
members  of  parliament,  1  besf3ccli  you  not  to 
think  of  this  union.  Writs  may  indeed  be  is- 
sued to  you  ;  but  you  can  never  retiu'n  them  to 
Chancery  in  the  short  space  of  "six  weeks.'* 
Tlie  mists  will  grow  denser  and  denser :  the 
rain  will  descend  faster  and  fast')r ;  and  the 
rivers  will  swell  Iiij'hcr  and  higher,  carry- 
ijig  every  thing  along  with  them  into  the 
sea,  like  the  great  Moray  liood.  But  should  an 
election  j)eradventure  take  place,  and  your 
members,  for  once,  happily  reach  London,  ])ar- 
Hament  may  in  tbc  mean  time  be  dissolved  ; 
and  away  again  thry  must  trudge  '*  over  the 
hills  and  far  awa*'  to  encounter  still  more  se- 
rious evils,  perjdexilies,  and  dangers.  There 
are,  I  am  told,  robbers,  *'  fighting  red  reivers," 
Rob  Roys,  and  wild  Macgregors,  in  the  caves 
and  passes  of  your  mountains  ;  and,  depend 
upon  it,  they  will  not  only  rifle,  but  slaughter 
vou.     Should  a  feud  arise  between  the  clans : 
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between  the  Campbells  and  Munays — liie 
Macdonakls  and  the  Frasers — the  Grants  and 
Mackintoshes — the  Stewarts  and  Drunimonds 
— the  Macleans  and  Maciarhuies—  the  Mac- 
kenzies  a  .d  Chisholms — or  tlio  Sutherlands 
and  Mackays  ;  they  w^ill  "  rush  u[)on  you,  like 
a  band  of  fierce  barbarians  from  the  hills, 
sweeping  your  flocks  and  herds;"  and  make 
ygu  all  captives,  until  some  great  Duke  o,' 
Cumberland  or  Wellington,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  be  sent  once  more  to  Culloden 
Moor  to  rescue  you,  and  play  again  "the  curse 
of  Scotland"'  among  your  kinsmen.  Such,  men 
of  the  misty  north,  will  be  your  fate,  if  you 
ever  again  dream  of  this  projected  union." 
And  such,  my  reader,  is  the  species  of  reason- 
ing which  is  now  urged  in  opposition  to  a  legis- 
lative union  with  the  Colonies  ;  but,  I  hopo, 
to  meet  the  same  fate  as  it  has  done  with  re- 
spect to  Scotland. 

I  believe  no  one  who  is  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  and 
the  mode  of  travelling  both  in  England  and 
Scotland  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  will 
deny  that  a  journey  from  the  remote  northern 
parts  of  the  island  to  the  caj)ital,  would  at  that 
time  occupy  as  much  time,  and  cost  as  uTuch, 
if  not  more  libour  and  moaev  as  a  voyaac'  to 
any  part  of  America  does  at  present.*     Every 


•  In  December    1703,    Charles  III.  King  of   Spain 
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one  remembers  the  well-anthenticated  fact  of 
the  accustomed  preliminary  to  a  journey  Irom 
the  country  both  to  London  and  Edinburgh,  at 
no  very  remote  period.     I  mean   the   precau- 
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his  way  from  Portsmouth  to  Wind- 
sor, and  Prince  George  of  Denmark  went  to  meet  him 
there  by  desire  of  the  Queen.  In  the  relation  of  the  jour- 
ney, given  by  one  of  the  Prince's  attendants  he  states  : — 
"  vVe  set  out  at  six  in  the  morning  bv  torch  liijht,  to  go 
to  Petuorth,  and  did  not  gee  out  of  the  coaches  (save 
only  when  we  were  overturned  c  r  stuck  fast  in  the  mire,) 
till  we  arrived  at  our  journey's  end.  Twas  a  hard  service 
for  the  Prince  to  sit  fourteen  hours  in  the  coach  tiiat  day 
v,-iih(;ut  eating  any  thing,  and  passing  through  the  worst 
ways  I  ever  saw  in  my  li;e  We  were  thrown  but  once 
indeed  in  going,  but  our  coach  which  was  the  leading  one, 
and  his  Highriess's  body  coach,  would  have  suffered  very 
much  if  the  nimble  boors  of  Sussex  had  not  frequently 
poized  it,  or  sujjported  it  with  their  shoulders,  from  Go- 
(lilming  ohiTost  to  Petworth,  and  ti)c  nearer  we  approach- 
ed tfie  Duke's  house  the  more  inaccessible  it  seemed  to 
be  The  last  nine  miles  of  the  way  cost  us  nearly  six 
hours  time  to  contpjer  th.em  ;  indeed  we  had  never  done 
it.  if  our  good  master  had  not  several  times  lent  us  a  pair 
of  horses  out  of  his  own  coach,  whereby  we  were  enabled  to 
trace  out  the  way  for  him  "  Afterwards,  writing  ot  his 
departure  on  the  next  day  from  Petworth  to  Guildford 
and  tlience  tt)  Windsor,  he  ?ays  : — "  I  saw  him  (the 
Prince)  no  more  till  I  found  him  at  supper  at  Windsor ; 
for  there  we  were  overtm-ned  (as  we  had  been  once  before 
the  same  morning)  and  broke  our  coach  ;  my  lord  Dele- 
ware  had  the  same  fate;  and  so  had  several  others.— 
17./!'  Annals  of  Queen  Arnie.  VoL  II.  Appendixt  ^o.o, 
S':e  idso  IJr.  SmoU'Jtt's  works. 
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tion  of  making  a  will.  But  thanks  to  Mac- 
adam, Teltbrd  and  Watt,  such  times  are  over; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  iu  the  course  of  an- 
other year  or  so,  the  Atlantick  will  be  crossed 
in  as  i^rcat  security  and  almost  with  as  much 
expedition,  is  a  journey  is  now  performed, 
either  by  land  or  water,  from  the  north  of 
Scotland  to  the  metropolis.  Indeed,  at  the 
present  moment,  matters  are  not  so  exceedinjr- 
ly  desperate  with  us,  as  some  of  the  modern 
disciples  of  Mr.  Burke  would  induce  the  world 
to  believe.  I  have  already  observed  that  the 
average  period  of  a  jiassage  from  England  to 
America,  is  about  twenty  days.  But  many 
passages  liave  been  made,  and  are  still  very 
frequently  performed,  in  five  or  six  days  less. 
I  shall  never  forget  a  scene  that  took  place, 
about  fifteen  years  since,  at  the  house  in  Lon- 
don of  a  member  of  Parliament,  with  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  being  ac- 
quainted. Late  in  the  evening  I  received  a 
polite  note  from  my  friend  requesting  my  pre- 
sence at  breakfast  next  morning,  to  meet  and 
assist  him  in  transacting  business  of  some  fami- 
ly importance,  with  two  brothers,  olFicers  in 
the  army,  who  had  just  arrived  in  town  ;  tlio 
one  from  Halifax,  where  he  had  been  station- 
ed for  sonic  time  with  his  regiment  ;  and  ibc 
other  from  Cromarty,  a  sea-port  in  the  north 
of  Scodand,  where  he  had  been  beating  up  for 
recruits.     The  iiero  of  tho  north  carac  to  Lon- 
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don  by  sea,  as  well  as  he  of  Nova  Scotia. 
At  breakfast  the  converseition  naturally  turned 
on  the  recent  voyages,  and  *'  hair-breadth 
escapes  by  sea  and  land"  of  these  sons  of  Mars. 
"  Here  I  am,"  said  he  from  the  '  North  Coun- 
trie,'  "  half  famished  with  cold,  fatigue,  and 
hunger,  after  beahng  about  for  twenty'two  long 
days  and  nights  in  Scotch  friths,  English  bays, 
and  the  German  Ocean."  "  Why,"  replied 
his  brother,  pulling  out  his  watch,  "  I  am  now 
oi\\y  fourteen  days  and  ten  hours  out  of  Hali- 
fax in  North  America  !"  "  Then  by  Jove," 
exclaimed  the  circumnavigator  of  Scotch  firths, 
English  bays,  and  the  German  ocean,  "  1 
only  wish  I  could  have  exchanged  berths  with 
you."  Yet  even  this  is  not  an  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  short  in  tins  instance  as  the 
passage  from  Halifax  was,  many  still  shorter 
have  since  been  made  ;  and  might  easily  be 
here  recapitulated,  if  the  facts  were  not  alrea- 
dy well  knovv^n  both  in  En'dand  and  America. 
What  are  commonly  called  the  res^ular  tra- 
dors  from  Great  Britain  to  Quebec,  have  for 
some  time  been  endeavouring  to  make  six 
voyages  across  the  Vtlantick  in  the  course  of 
eight  months.  Some  of  them  have  performed 
Fwe  in  that  comparatively  short  space  of  time  ; 
and  no  doubt  seems  now  to  be  entertained, 
that  tliose  vessels  actually  enaajj^ed  in  making 
lh«j  experiment,  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
half  dozen  with  great  case  and   in  porf(;ct   se- 
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curitv.  Should  this  he  tlie  cast,  -is  I  have  no 
dou])t  it  will  he  \\\3  case,  what  would  Mr. 
Burke  sav  to  his  "  six  wct^ks"  where  lie  to 
raise  his  venerable  head  aliove  the  Giroiuid,  and 
be  informed  of  the  astonishing  fact  *.    But  this 
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*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  favoured  with 
the  following  interesting  statements  by  the  respectable 
commanders  of  the  only  vessels  that  have  ever  accom- 
plished six  vosiges  across  the  Allunticic  in  one  season,  or 
year.  The  statements  are  authentick  and  correct,  and 
may  perhaps  be  the  means  of  convincing  the  unbelievers 
in  short  voyages,  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  Colonial  Re- 
presenlutioij,  that  nature  mai/  be  conquered  and  space  di- 
minished. 

SOPHIA. 


No. 
of 


Date 
of 


Trips.    Sailing. 


Port  of 
Sailing 
from. 


I. 
2. 
3, 

4. 
5. 
6. 


Port 
of 
Arrival. 


1831. 

March  26,'  Greenock.' Montreal. 
May  10,  Montreal.  'Greenock. 
June  26,  Greenock.  Quebec. 
Aug.  13,  Quebec,  Greenock 
Sept.  10,  Greenock.  Montreal. 
Nov.     9,  ^Montreal.    Greenock 


Montreal,  9th  November,  185 1. 

JOHN  NKILL. 


Date 

No.  of 

of 

Days 

Arrival. 

in 

Port. 

1831. 

April  28, 

12 

^une   ]o, 

"1 

Aug.   7, 

16 

Sept.  5, 

5k 

Oct.  27, 
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is  not  all :  I  have  another  resource,  and  a  very 

imporraiit  oiiO  too,  to  help  me  out  of  mv  di- 
lenmia.  I  have  all  aloiia"  heen  talkinL^  about 
uaviaalion  without  calculatiiifj:  on  anv  aid  from 
that  ahnost  supernatural  power,  steam.  Should 
that  wonderrul  agent  be  once  a])plied  to  the 
navijjfation  of  the  Atlantic,  it  seems  to  me  per- 
fectly evident,  that  the  *'  six  »veeks"  of  our 
author  must  l)e  diniiuished  to,  at  most,  double 
the  nuuiber  of  days;  and  these  are  twelve.  I 
trust  that  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  realizing  so 
fair  a  })rospect  and  so  great  a  triumph.  The 
preparatory  movement  has  already  been  made. 
"  The  Royal  William,"  a  beautiful  steam  ship, 


CHERUB. 

No. 

Date 

Port   of 

Port 

Date 

No.  of 

of 

of 

Sailing 

o: 

of 

Davs 

Trips 

Sailing. 

from 

Arrival. 

Arrival. 

in 

Port. 

18.31. 

1831. 

1. 

Alarcli  26, 

Greenock. 

Montreal.    April    25, 

2. 

Mav       9, 

M  ntreal. 

Greenock.  June     12 

o. 

June    25, 

Greenock, 

Quebec. 

Aug,    14, 

4. 

AuiT.    29 

Quebec. 

Crrcenock. 

Sept.   17, 

5. 

Sept.    25, 

Greenock. 

Montreal. 

Nov.     7, 

6, 

Nov.     25, 

Montreal. 

1 

Greenock, 

Montreal,  Nov.  13,  18J1. 

JOPIN  MILLAR. 
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designed  to  ply  between  Quebec  and  Halifdx, 
has  just  sailed  for  the  first  time,  from  the  for- 
mer place.  I  believe  she  will  be  able  to  per- 
form her  trip,  and  call  at  the  intermediate 
ports,  in  three  days.  In  fourteen  more,  were 
such  the  pleasure  of  her  respectable  owners 
and  excellent  commander,  I  am  persuaded 
her  union  jack  might  be  seen  floating  on  the 
breeze  in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  What  now 
would  Mr.  Burke,  or  can  his  disciples  on  this 
subject,  say  to  a  voyage  of  "  six  weeks"  across 
the  Atlantick  ?  Let  them  contend  aud  despair: 
we  shall  hope  and  persevere.  Surely  our  an- 
ti-unionists will  now  hesitate  before  thev  ex- 
claim  with  Horace, 

"  Naturam  expelles  furca  tamen  usque  recurret/* 

But  layincf  aside  all  hopes  of  nny  improve- 
ment in  the  science  of  navigation,  and  leaving 
it  in  the  exact  condition  in  which  it  stood  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Burke's  oration  aiiainst  Colonial 
Representation,  —  wliich  is  surely  granting 
more  than  can  in  reason  or  justice  be  demand- 
ed of  us, — where  lies  the  difficulty,  either  theo- 
retical or  constitutional,  in  regulating  the  })ro- 
cess  of  the  return  of  writs  to  tbe  Colonies  by 
the  same  laws  w  ith  respect  to  time  which  have 
always  governed  them  in  the  metropolitan 
state  ?  We  have  seen  that  tbe  day  appointed 
for  the  return  of  writs  directed  to  Scotland,  is 
prolonged  beyond  that  day  as  to  English  writs. 
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The  same  just  initl  equitable  principle  has,  I 
]>eheve,  been  adopted  in  several  colonies.  We 
know  at  all  events,  that  in  Lower   Canada  it 
exists  and  always  did  exist  with  respect  to  the 
distant  county  of  Gaspe.     What  then  can  have 
become  of  the  potency  of  an  act  of  the  Impe- 
rial jiarlicinient  ;  that  astonishing    power  that 
can  wield  einpires  at  pleasure  ;  that  can  anni- 
hilate thrones,    principalities,   and  potentates, 
and  raise  odiers  on  their  ruins  ]  ''  The  power 
and  Jurisdiction  of  parliament,"  says  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  "  is  so  transcendent  and  absolute, 
that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  causes  or 
persons  within   any  bounds."     Authority  like 
this,  one  should  think,  outrht  surely  to  compre- 
hend Jurisdiction  over  both  space  and  time,  so 
far  as  these  can  be  rendered  subservient  to  the 
actions  and  circumstances  of  man.     The  fact 
is,  that   parliament  does  possess    this   powder, 
and  that    it    has    been    frequently    exercised. 
What     then    is    to    hinder    its    extension    to 
the  project   of  Colonial  Representation?    JNo- 
thinc;  absolutely.     But  when   does    parliament 
actually  meet  for  the  des[)atch  of  business  on 
the  verv  dav  on  which  the  writs  are   returna- 
able  ?    Seldom  or  never  ;  and  not  perhaps  un- 
til "  six  weeks,  some  ten,  some  twenty"  after- 
wards.     Parliament,    therefore,    having    the 
power  of  making  writs   of  election  returnable 
when  and    how  it  pleases,  can  easily    in   its 
wisdom  accommodate  matters  to  the  convenii* 
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ence  of  tho  Colonies;  and,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, suit  the  time  for  the  transport  of  our 
writs,  anl  the  election  of  our  representatives, 
to  our  distance  from  the  seat  of  government, 
as  well  as  t  all  isi.alties  and  contingencies 
incidental  t?  .  :  "situations  and  general  pecu- 
liar circumsta         . 

iUit,  after  all  this  i..v^^lgence,  this  enacting  of 
laws,  and  extention  of  time  ;  let  ns  sup- 
pose for  a  moment,  thai  Mr.  Burke's  reveries — 
to  call  them  l)y  no  worse  name — huve  heen 
realized  :  that  hefore  ihe  arrival  of  our  re[)re- 
sentatives,  **  parliament  has  sat  and  husiness 
far  advanced  ;  nay  hy  this  time  it  may  happen 
that  the  parliament  is  dissolved  ;"  that  "  then 
the  memhers  ship  themselves  again  to  he  again 
elected  ;"  that  "  the  writs  may  arrive  in  Ame- 
rica hefore  the  |)oor  memhers:"  that  *'  a  new 
interest  is  formed  :"  that  **the  crown  is  demised, 
and  another  parliament  called  ;"  tliat  *'  a  fourth 
voyay:e  must  he  performed  and  a  third  election 
gone  through  :"  and  that,  as  tlie  climax  of  all 
our  toil  and  trouhle,  our ''returning  ofiicers, pe- 
titioners and  witnesses,  the  electors  and  elect- 
ed, should  hecome  a  prize  to  the  French  and 
Spanairds  ;"  why,  is  there  no  help  for  all  this, 
no  remedy  within  the  wide  domains  of  legis- 
lation, equity  or  justice  1  Our  case  surely 
c;innot  he  so  very  desperate.  It  is  singular  to 
oljserve  with  what  portiiiacity  Mr.  Burke  in- 
iists  upon  extreme  points  in  almost  all  his  ar- 
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guments  against  colonial  representation.     We 
receive  neither  comfort  nor  encouragement  at 
bis  band.     All  is  alariii,  doubt  and  fear — "  gor- 
gons  and  bydra  dire."     The   elements  ibeni- 
selves  are  made  to  conspire  against  us.     Old 
Times  bimself  is  made  to  forsake  us.     War  is 
declared  by  all  tbe  nations  of  tbe  earth,  for  no 
other  cause  than  that  we  may  be  taken  prison- 
ers.    We  are  shipped  and  re-shipped,  landed 
and  re-landed  with  a    celerity  and  dexterity 
worthy  of  the  moit  popular  and  first-rate  pan- 
tomimick    performance.     We    are    made    '^ 
cross  and  re-cioss  the  Atlantick  with  the  ve'o- 
city  of  tbe   **  Flying  Dutchman."     To    err  vq 
all,  our  last  enemy,  tbe  king   of  terror  himsoi^ 
is  brought  upon  the  stage,   and  made  to    chop 
tlie  crown  off  the  bead  of  our  revered   sover- 
reign,  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
well  aired  with  half  a  dozen  voyages  across  the 
seas !    But  in  tbe  extreme  as  such  reasoning  be, 
we  are  still  not  altogether  without  remedy.    We 
may  yet  be  saved.     In  the  event  of  a  parlia- 
ment sitting    "  and   business   far    advanced," 
whilst  elections  are  going  on  in  these   colonies 
what  is  to  ])revent  a  law  being  past,   authoriz- 
ing as  many  of  the  old  colonial  representatives  as 
see  fit,  to  continue  to  sit  in  parliament  until  the 
return  of  tbe  writs  from  the  {jrovinces  ;  seeing 
that  a  member  of  parliament  may  be,  as  he  frc- 
(juCx.tly    is,  elected   in  his  absence    as  well  as 
when  be  is  present?     Such. a  law  would    be 
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neither  iinconstituiional  nor  altogether  without 
example.  By  statutes  made  in  tiie  reigns  of 
William  III.  and  Queen  Anne,  it  is  enacted, 
tiiat  i!ie  pprliament  in  being  shall  continue  lor 
six  months  alter  the  death  of  king  or  queen, 
unless  sooner  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  the  suc- 
cessor ;  that  if  the  parliament  be,  at  the  time 
of  the  king's  death,  separated  by  adjournment 
or  prorogation,  it  shall  notwithstanding  assem- 
ble immediately — and  that  if  no  parliament  is 
then  in  being,  t)ie  memhers  of  the  last  parlia- 
ment shall  assemble  and  be  again  a  parlia- 
ment.* This  is  a  precedent  which  mii^ht  be 
followed  with  safety,  in  ease  of  colonial  repre- 
tation  :  and  in  case  of  our  difficulties,  in 
accomplishing  that  object,  being  as  great  as 
they  are  here  represented,  which  in  truth,  they 
are  far  from  being.  Governor  Pownal  puts 
the  matter  in  a  still  clearer  light.  *'  As  to  all 
objections,"  says  he,  "  raised  on  the  supposed 
impracticability  of  the  measure  ;  thei/  arc,  too 
contemptible  to  deserve  an  answer.  There  is  but 
one  which  has  any  sense  in  it, — it  is  said  that 
the  colonies  are  too  remote,  upon  a  dissolution 
to  receive  the  writs  and  return  their  re()resen- 
tatives  wltljin  the  time  limited  bv  law ;  and 
that,  if  the  parliament  should  be  assembled  im- 
mediately on  its  election,    the  colonies    could 
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not  have  iheir  representatives  in  the  house  for 
some  time.  IMie  portion  of  time  liuiiled  hy 
law,  is  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  distcUice  of  tliu 
remotest  parts  concerned  at  |)re«ent,  to  send 
members  to  [)arliiim(;nt.  A  speci;il  timo  miirht 
be  fixed  hy  law,  in  proportion  to  the  special 
case  of  the  distance  of  the  colonies.  And  as 
to  their  having  th(nr  representatives  in  anew 
})arliament,  n[)on  its  being  assembh.ul  immedi- 
ately, in  thi^  same  manner  as  upon  the  demiso 
of  ihe  king,  the  parliament,  then  sitting,  is  by 
law  to  continue  six  months,  unless  dissolved  bv 
the  successor  :  so  the  old  representatives  of  the 
colonies,  niight  by  law,  be  permitted  to  sit  in 
tlie  new  parliament,  if  assemblerl  within  six 
months  ;  until  they  were  re-elected,  or  others 
sent  in  their  room  ;  the  doing  of  which  niight  be 
limited  to  six  months/' 

Yet,  after  all,  we  are  told  that  v/rits  mav 
arrive  before  members,  and  mi'mbers  b<d"ore 
writs.  Wliut  if  they  do?  That  surely  would  bo 
nothing  eillier  way  very  extraordinary  or  dan- 
gerous in  its  consequences.  As  to  the  writs, 
they  would  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions 
s[)eak  for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  wdiat 
is  to  prevent  a  representative,  wlio  has  been 
duly  elected  and  returned,  iVom  carrying  in 
his  pocket  an  authentick  voucher  fi'om  some 
colonial  authority  appointed  by  law  for  the 
purpose,  or  from  the  returning  oiTicer  himself, 
certifying  that  h«  is  the  person,  who,  on  such  a 
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<I(iy,  rmci  at  such  ;i  place,  had  hrcn  elected  one 
ol'tlie  re})re.«<entativ(!s  ior  such  a  proviiKoor 
colony?  Tliis  would  be  a  sini[)Io  remedy  lor 
;^ll  l(!tsaiid  hinderaijcesiii  case  ol'aiiy  accitleutal 
delay  in  llie  arri\alol"a  nieniher,  or  the  return 
of  a  writ.  **  (3  yes,  to  he  sure  it  niiu^ht.*'  ex- 
rlaiui  llio  cavillers;  *'  hni  wo  don't  mean  that — 
you  have  entirely  mistaken  us :  wo  merely 
?iieajjt  to  say  the  writs  may  arrive  in  AiviERieA 
heio!"e  th(^  j)oor  members  vi  a  parliament  in 
niiicli  liiev  nev«'r  snl,  cjin  arrive  in  their  se- 
veral  provinces."  VV  oil,  suppose  they  do  ;  have 
I  not  already  answered  that  objection,  by  tell- 
ing you,  that  1  knew  ot'no  law  which  rendered 
it  imj)L  rative  upon  old  or  new  candidates  to  be 
personally  [)resent  at  their  election  ;  and  surely 
yon  arc  not  so  cruel  as  to  cut  oif  by  death  or 
otherv 'r<e,  all  the  friends  whom  they  may  have 
left  behind  them  in  the  provinces  as  well  as 
all  communication  with  tliem.*  No,  certainly; 
it  caimot  be  possible  that  you  entertain  so  l)ad 
an  opinion  of  us  as  that ;  "  but  a  new  interest  is 
formed  and  they  find  other  members  are  chosen 
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♦  U  is  true,  that,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  Re- 
publirlc,  no  one  could  stand  candidate  who  was  not  present 
and  did  not  declare  himself  within  the  legal  days,  that  is, 
before  the  comitia  were  summoned  ;  but  this  formed  no 
part  of  the  early  and  more  constitutional  laws  of  the  Ro- 
mans. It  is  well  for  us,  that  we  have  followed  the  better 
part  of  the  Roman  Constitution  rather  than  the  worst : 
and  that  we  have  had  the  example  of  both  before  us. 
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wliil.it  lliey  are  on  the  lii«,'li  seas.*'  Granted. 
But  muy  not  llio  saniu  iWiusr  take  place  whilst 
tlioy  are  cHiivassinir  npo!i  the  spot:  are  not  co- 
lonial electors  as  lickh;  and  waverinu  in  their 
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liticks  as  electors  in  other  countries  :  are  not 


a  diversity  of  interests  there  as  well  as  in  other 
id  inav  not  new  ni(3nihers  he  chosen 
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whilst  they  are  on  the  \v.^^^  luislinjrs,  as  well 
as  whilst  they  are  on  the  *'  hii^li  sc"!as1"  I  for 
my  [)rirt,  can  see  nothiiii^  to  pn^vent  occurren- 
ces which  are  so  coninion  in  all  olh(!r  countries, 
where  the  elective  Iranchise  exists.  ''  Yes,  yes  ; 
all  that  may  he  very  true;  hut  if  the  writs  and 
memhers  arrive  to<.i;ether,  here  is  a  \U'\v  trird  of 
iikill,  anionj^st  the  candidates.'*  Why  not  ?  Is 
not  the  *' trial  of  skill"  always  the  point  ofcoii- 
tests  hetween  the  candidates.  There  must  al- 
ways he  a  trial  of  skill,  unless  you  make  the 
liigh  oQlce  of  meinher  of  parliament  perpetual 
in  the  same  individual ;  and  T  hope  the  trial 
may  always  he  confined  to  this  point,  for  T.  am 
hy  no  means  an  admirer  of  the  use  of  long 
piu'ses  and  larce  promises  on  such  occasions. 
Let  the  hctter  man  and  the  hest  heart  carry  the 
day.  I,  hope  it  is  not  intended  to  elect  colonial 
representatives  without  candidates.  "  Well," 
they  now  tell  me,  "  these  thini^s  may  be  gran- 
ted to  him,  without  hrinp^iiiij  him  much  nearer 
his  point.  What  does  he  think  of  re-election  t 
Is  t!ie  American  member  tne  only  one  who  is 
not  to  tako  a  place,  or  the  only  ono  exempted 
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iVoni  liio  cereiiionv  of  re-election  ?"  No:  GoJ 
Ibrbid  that  this  should  ever  he  the  case.  Lvi 
the  Jus  Horioriim^  or  the  rjo^lit  of  hearing  puhhc 
olJicesin  the  state,  he  as  free  to  the  colonist  us 
to  the  metropolitan.  It  is  equally  his  hirth-riglit. 
Tliore  are  honour,  respectability,  talents  and 
})atriotisni  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  in  Great 
iJritain.  Inhere  are  men  in  the  colonies  who 
are  as  much  deserving  of  a  place,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  their  kini^  and  country,  as  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  empire  :  and,  when  indi- 
viduals  are  found  worthy  of  it,  1  hope  such  con- 
fidence will  not  be  denied  to  them.  CtTtainly, 
tiierelbre,  when  it  becomes  proper  and  neces- 
sary, let  the  colonial  member  be  re-elected: 
he  scorns  to  claim  any  paltry  exemption  of  this 
kind;  nor  does  he  desir^*  any  privileges  above 
those  enjoyed  by  his  fellow-representatives  of 
the  Mother  Counti'v.  What  1  think,  then,  of 
this  re-election  is  just  the  very  reverse  of  what 
fuy  ojjponcnts  arc  plcnsed  to  do.  \  think  it  will 
he  attended  with  little  more  inconvenience  than 
other  rc-eleriiuns.  Of  course,  all  our  colonial 
JiKMuhers  cannot  hv  called  upon  to  take  oltice 
at  th(^  same  time.  To  exf)ect  this  would  per- 
haps he  paying  tlienj  too  high  a  compliment, 
even  if  there  should  be  a  suliicient  nunjber  of 
j)laces  vacant.  Is  it  not  then  as  })robahle  as  it 
Is  possiiile,  th(t  their  colleagues  out  of  oflsce 
u()idd  take  care,  during  the  short  period  of  a 
r(-r]«'Ction,  that  the  interests  ui' any  particular 
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colony  should  not  be  compromised  or  eiidan- 
orered  'i  What  do  the  cavillers  sav  to  a  recess 
or  a  prorogation  of  Parliament  for  several 
months  in  the  year?  Who  would  attend  to  tlie 
interests  of  the  colonies  in  parliament  during 
that  period  ?  And  would  they  have  the  British 
parliament  become  a  '*  National  Convention," 
ajid  sit  night  and  day,  Sunday  and  Saturday, 
to  the  end  of  time,  without  any  intermission, 
prorogation,  recess  or  dissolution,  merely  to 
superintend  the  peculiar  intr^rests  of  the  Co- 
lonies] Awav,  then  with  such  nonsensical 
trumpery  about  elections  and  re-elections. 
But  here  is  another  tilt,  I  am  again  asked — 
*'  How  will  this  great  politicicin  preserve  the 
rights  of  elections,  th.e  fairness  of  returns  and 
the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the 
sole  Judge  of  such  contests  V  I  answer,  that  I 
shall  not  remove  a  stone  of  them.  I  wish  them 
to  be  {^reserved  jast  in  tlu^  same  way,  and  by 
the  same  authority,  that  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  other  electors  are  preserved.  I  recog- 
nize the  House  of  Com»nons  and  its  standing 
committee  of  privile^^^s  as  the  Jus  Sanatorium 
of  [)arliament,  and  the  sole  judge  and  arbiter 
of  such  contests  and  privile<res. 

But  say  they,  "  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
glorious  sight  ;o  have  eigiit  or  ten  petitions  or 
double  returns  from  Canada    and  Barbadoes, 
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from    NovL   Scolia  and   Jamaica  *,  the  mem- 
bers returned,  and  llie  petitioners,  with  ail  their 
train    of  attoniics,  solicitors,  mayors,    sc^lcct- 
men,  provost-marshals,  and  about  five  h.unthcd 
or  a  tiiousan.d  witnesses,  rome  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons."     No  doubt  of  it.     Such 
a  sitdit  wouhl  indeed  be  a  aU>i'ions  one  to  more 
parties  tlian  one.     1   fear,   hiowever,  that  the 
spectacle  is  rather    exair^^erated,  and  that  the 
spectators    of    this    traiisatlaniick  i^hnntasnia 
would  be  rather  disappointed  at  the  end  of  the 
f)erformance.     A  brilliant  and  ojowing  inuigi- 
nation   is   indeed  a  divine  eift  :   its  efibcts   arc 
delightful  in  many  lespocts;  but  it  is  je.dnment 
and  common  sen.sci  alone  thnt  can  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  valuer    and    importance  of  real 
facts.     ^•hiOuld  sueh  a  "  plorious  siaht"  ever  l.'o 
represented,  even  to  the  very  letter  of  tiie  com- 
position, it  wouJd  not  exceed  in  splendour  or  in- 
terest tho:e  of  a   similijr  descrij)tion   exhibited 
every  chiv  at  the  seat  of  povernment,    without 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  j);5rlies.     Ou.r  j)re- 
Fent  stateof  (wistence  is  necessarily  mixed  with 
much  i:(^od  and   evil.     If  \\(»  v.ould  enjoy  tiie 
one,  we  must  endure  the  other.     Do  \^  hat   we 
can  ;  and  much  as  we  may  esteem  our  j^rojects 
ofpolic}-,  constiiution  and  law,  we  shall  never 


•  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  here  substituted  Co- 
vndn  and  Nova  Scotia,  for  •'  lloston  and  iMiiladeljjjhia/ 
in  the  originai  quotation  from  Mr.  Ijuike 
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be  able  to  produce  a  st;ito  of  urialioyod  iiap- 
piness.  JJut,  as  to  tliis  "  glorious  sight,"  it  would 
not  in  my  ojiinion,  be  attended  with  more  in- 
convenience, because  seas  and  ships  happened 
to  form  a  part  of  the  drnmafis  pcrsoiur,  than 
liiat  which  is  experienced  in  otlier  parts  of  the 
c'.iipire.  I  have  heard,  and  1  believe  tiiere  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  melancholy  fact,  that,  not 
jsiany  years  sin-^e,  "  the  members  returned,  and 
the  petitioners,  with  all  their  train  of  attornles, 
solicitors,  mayors,"  &c.  on  their  way  from 
Klrku  all,  in  the  Orkney  islands,  "  to  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  commons,"  were  not  only  wind 
bonnd  during  a  whole  month  among  these  bleak 
islands,  but  that  they  afierwards  perished  to  a 
man  in  attempting  to  make  the  main  land,  be- 
fore the  storm  had  altoirether  subsided  !  Is  it 
possihle  that  a  greater  misfortune  than  this 
covdd  happen  to  the  colonies  ;  and  what  are  the 
Orkney  islands  but  the  poorest  and  most  mi- 
serable of  dependencies'?  And  yet  we  are  told, 
that,  from  whatever  point  of  the  compass  the 
wind  n.av  blow,  we  are  sure  to  become  the  vie- 
tims  of  some  elementarv  conllict.  Let  this, 
however,  be  as  it  may,  1  do  not  think  that  the 
''  tdorious  sipht"  with  which  we  are  to  be  fa- 
voured  at  the  bar  of  the  House  cf  Commons, 
can  much  exceed  in  pomp  or  mafrniticenee 
those  of  somewhat  a  similar  character  which 
we  daily  witness  at  the  Council  Board,  and  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  when  icrits  of  appeal 
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liave  been  returned  from  thv  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  These  are,  as  riiey  ever  ouoht-  to 
be,  the  proper  ''  bar"  for  atiornies,  soliciturs,, 
and  the  live  hunured  or  a  thousand  witnesses 
of  the  cavillers.    Lon^  may  the  system  eVuni- 

'77*  »■  V-' 

nue.  Lonty  niav  Great  Britain  contiuue  to  aa- 
ther  her  subjects  around  her  lor  justice  and  r(^- 
dress.  Lone^  may  her  paternal  arm  be  stretched 
forth  to  protect  and  defend  her  loyal  and  duti- 
ful children  in  all  parts  ot  the  world.  Long  may 
she  continue  the  patroness  of  freedon;,  honour 
and  morality.  Long  may  she  nourish  ihe  brave 
and  succour  the  destitute,  out  when  writs  (,[" 
appeal  to  her  tribunals,  and  all  other  applici- 
tions  for  justice,  cease  to  be  made  from  all  part, 
of  the  King's  dominions,  then,  and  iiot  till  'heii, 
will  the  colonies  yield  tlieir  claim  to  a  puilia- 
nientarv  representation,  wVa:over  obstacles 
may  be  thrown  in  theu-  way,  Tii\  one  privilege 
involves  the  other.  Hotli  ire  equally  due  ;  and 
they  nuist  ultimately  be  united  in  one  bond  ot" 
endearing  protection  and  obedience. 

There  yet  remain  some  additional  objec- 
tions, which  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unan- 
swered. Thev  tell  me  "  that  some  of  th(! 
most  considerable  Provinces  of  America,  have 
not  in  each  of  them  tjou  men  who  can  af'ord, 
at  :i  dislance  from  their  estates,  to  spend  a 
tliOnsii,id  pounds  a  year.  Jiov/  can  these  j)ro- 
v'vice.v  be  k 'presented  at  Westminster  ?  if  their 
province  pays  tiiem,  they  are  American  ai^^ents, 
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xvith  salaries,  and  not  independent  meinbers 
of  parliament.''  I  hoj)e,  that  however  much 
weahh  may  add  to  liie  diii^nity  and  indepen- 
dence of"  a  m«3niher  of  parliament,  the  time  is 
not  come  wlien  .•c[)resentation  at  Westminster 
v/ill  de|)eiid  upon  the  thousands  tliat  can  be 
spent  in  its  [furlieus.  1  hoj^e  the  hrst  part  of  the 
objection  is  not  intended  as  an  insult  to  the 
colonics.  If  St),  they  will  bear  it  in  silence, 
f       however  hai'd  npon  them,  because   it  was  ori- 

■$       rinallv    ura:ed    aeainst    tliem    by    an    ancient 

I       iVien(i.   But.  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 

^i:  tne  davs  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  even  then  the 

?  assertion  was  rather  wanton,  nothing  can  bo 
more  unfounded  in  truth  than  its  application  to 
die  present  ti»r.es.  1  do  not  think  that  there  is 
a  colony  or  province  ./ithin  the  dominions  of 
the  empire,  capable  of  electing  a  member  of 
])ariiament  which  could  not  if  necessary,  send 
at  the  very  least  six  times  that  nimiber  to  re- 
present  it    at    Westminster,    rich    enough    to 

^  s{)end,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  double  or 
quadruple  the  sum  mentioned.  Let  me  ask, 
what  has  become  of  the  immense  fortunes 
which,  we  are  told,  are  daily  made  in  the  co- 
lonies I  Where  are  the  lucky  fellows  who  rei  1- 
ize  them  ?  Search,  1  pray  you,  London  and 
Westminster,  Edinburgli  and  Dublin,  Bath  and 
Liverpool,  and  mavhaj)  you    may   find  not   a 

few  of  them.    On  what  do  they  live  in  those 
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lars^c,  sumptuous,  anil  extraragant  cities,  every 
one  a  motroixjlis?     Will  a  thousand  pounds  w 
year  su[)port  any  one  of  them,  witJi  a  iamily] 
By  no  means  :  nor  three,  nor  four,  nor,  in  most 
cases,  live  times  the  amount.   But  are  no  indi- 
viduals resident  in  the  colonies,  who  can  alford 
to  s})cnd  a  thousand  a  year  ?    Undo  and  insult- 
ing supposition  !   1  tell  you  that  there  are,  to  ; 
numher  that  would    fdl  hoth  houses   of  parlia- 
ment in  ten  minutes  time.    And  vet  I  am  toM 
tnere  is  not  a  man  amonj^st  them  all,  who  could 
afford  to  spend  a  thousand  [rounds  a  year  at  a 
distance  Irom  his  estate.    Try  them.    Give  us 
once  leave  to  elect  such  men,  to  send  them  to 
represent  us  at  Westminster,  and  we  shall  take 
our   chance  of  finding  them  out,    without  any 
fear  of  the  consequences.     But,   suj)pose   wn 
failed  in  mustering- such  an  array  of  tliousands 
of  pounds  per  vnnmn^  and  tiiat  we  were  all  as 
poor  as  some  creatures  who  creep  into  parlia- 
ment to  keep  out  of  jail,  is  it  hecause  we  are 
poor,  t^iat  right  and  justice  are  to  be  denied  to 
us?     Is  it  because  they  are  poor,  that  British 
subjects   are  to  be  proscribed?    Rich  or  poor, 
it  is  better  to  have  some   representation   than 
none  at  all.    It  is  a  hard  thing  at  once  to  u}  - 
braid    us   with  our    poverty  and  deny   us  tl  c 
means  of  bettering  our  condition.   It  is  bitli  mi- 
manly  and  tyrannical.    I  hope  there  is  still  ia 
tlio  nation  more  magnanimity  aiid  generosity, 
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than  lo  subscribe  lo  a  doctriiu^  that  would  de- 
stroy the  bonds  of  nature  and  of  nature's  laws. 
1  know  there  are. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  objection,  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  long  up- 
on it.     Wo  are  told  that  if  our  representatives 
are  [)ai(!,they  will  be  agents  with  salaries,  and 
not  independent  members  of  j)ariianient.  What 
can  [)ossibly  be  more  ungenerous  than  this  1  1 
gave   mankind  some   credit  for  humanity   till 
now.  We  are  in  the  first  place  told,  that,  being 
too  poor,  we  cannot  afford  to  send  members  to 
parliament.    I  think  I  have  settled  that  pomt. 
But,  in  the  next  place,  I  am  inlbrmed,  that  al- 
though our  representatives  must  necessarily  be 
poor  ami  cannot  afford  to  s])end  a  tliousand  a 
year  in  that  gloomy  place   Westminster,   we 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  pay  them,  so  as  to 
enalile  them  to  do  so,  as  that  would  make  them 
agents  and  not  representatives.     What  does  it 
signify  what  it  would  make  them  ;   seeing  we 
are  neitht;r  allowed  to  have  them,  because  they 
cannot  spend  money,  nor  to  pay  them  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  live  like  gentlemen  at  West- 
minster ?  Here  are  Scylla  and  Charybdis  with 
a  vengeance.    The  gods  preserve  Ulysses  and 
all  his  lieet : 

**  Incidit  in  Scyllam  qui  vult  vitare  CharybJim." 

On  the   one  side,  we  are  suddenly  cast  upon 
the  frowning  peak  of  No-Representation-At- 
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All,  because  we  have  missed  stays  in  tackljifj 
to'.vards  Golden  Point.     On  the  otlur,  apo^'urs 
to  our   astonishrd   view   tliu  \viiiil[)o.>l  of  I^.j- 
verty.    In  enduavoui  in<»- to  escape  all  tiie.c  [lo 
rils,  we  maki;all  sail  with  stout  iieartsior  i?.!>- 
iiitat   liarhour.    But  llie  savai^es  on  slion-  no; 
only  refuse  to  succour  us,  but  thrratcni  us  witi! 
deadi,  if  we  approach      .;arer  the  liJUfl  ;    and 
away  ai^ain  we   scour,  -'s   mere  supe!c;iri;oes, 
ou   the    i^ale   of  disappointment    and    dL'spair. 
Our  situation  is  truly  forlorn.     Yet  still  a   r;iy 
of  hope  breaks  through  the  surroundini.^  i;looiu  ; 
for  we  are   told — "  it  is  true   that  lormerly  in 
Knglaiid  members  had  salaries  from  their  con- 
stituents ;  but  they   all  had  salaries,  and  Wiio 
iilU  in  this  way  u|)on  a  par."  It  appe  irs  nevei- 
tlieless,   tiat   they   were  at   times,    like   odicr 
conmiodities,    bdow  i)ar ;   for  every   one   re- 
mend)ers,  that,  in  the  rei5;n  of  Edward  LIJ,  tiie 
sheritf  made  a  return  "that  he  could    not  fniJ 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster  any  city  or  J5oroii<iii 
capable   of  returnmu;  members  to  parliament 
by   reason    of  tkdr  inabUlty  of  forwarding 
them  /"   Now,  of  course,  all  these  Eii^lish  mouj- 
bers,  must  have  been    pau{)ers  like  ourselves, 
otherwise   they    could    not   all   have    salaricjs. 
Supj>ose    then  the  colonial    nunnbers   to  f)e  in 
the   same  unfortuiiate  ])redicament,  what  is  to 
binder  us  from  putting  thtm  all  *'  upon  a  par," 
by  payinc"  tbeni  for  what  they  cannot  afl'ord  to 
expend  themselves,  and  by  consequence  secure 
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their  services  in  parliament,  in  the  same  way, 
riiid  on  the  same  conditions  that  similar  services 
were  ()eribrme(l  hy  the  iVamors  of  Magjia 
Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights]  Let  us  be  con- 
tent th(ni.  If  we  pay  the  whole  of  our  members 
tiiey  will  all  be  upon  a  par ;  and  tlierofore,  as 
a  nifitter  of  course,  they  v»^ill  be  constituted  real 
independcMit  members  of  parliament,  and  not 
mere  sahuied  agents,  as  our  opponents  would 
make  us  believe.  This  is  all  v/e  want.  Give  us 
iejive  to  elect  members  of  parliament  ;  and  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  whether  they  are  rich  or 
poor,  paid  or  unpaid,  we  shall  trust  to  their  ef- 
forts to  do  us  justice,  without  being  a  burthen 
upon  any  individual  or  party  in  the  state.  That 
is  our  affair,  iiot  yoiu's.  Yet,  after  all,  we  had 
rather  pay  our  mend)ers  than  be  altogether  un- 
re^presented.  We  do  so  at  home,  however 
disgraceful  and  unconstitutional  it  may  appear 
to  some  persons.  You  have  yourselves  sanc- 
tioned the  measure;  and  surely  there  cannot 
be  gr(3ater  objections  to  payi.ig  those  repre- 
sentatives who  do  01  u*  work  abroad,  than  to 
those  who  perform  their  duty  at  home. 

To  complete  our  nrisery,  it  is  added — *'  If 
these  American  representatives  have  no  sala- 
ries, tljen  they  niusi  add  to  the  list  of  our  peu- 
sioners  and  iependants  at  court,  or  they  must 
starve.  There  is  no  alternative."  It  is  certain 
that  the  ciioice  ot  prospects  between  starving 
and  being  pensioners  upon  the  aim*  of  eitlier 
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n  monarcli  or  tlio  poopio,  is  no  ]vsn  an  emhur- 
rassiniT  tlian  a  mclanclioly  one.  It  lins  nothiiinj 
vcyy  flatloriiijj:  ?ii  it  cither  way.  i5ut  I  thoiurlu 
the  pension  list  h<i(l  been  annihilat(^tl.  Jt'  ii 
has — and  1  liopu  it  has — nothing  can  now  lie 
extracted  from  that  ancient  sonrco  of  corrnp,- 
tion  and  ini(niity.  As  to  starving,  .1  have  ah-eady 
show  n,  iliat,  thani\s  to  God,  we  are  in  no  sncii 
condition;  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  in  a  stat(M)f 
ailUienco,  so  far  as  regards  the  necessaries  of 
cxist(Micc,  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Mother 
Country  herself,  whom  wc  every  day  feed 
"with  our  surplus  produce  !  We  do  still  more. 
We  daily  receive  and  shelter  lier  vagrant  and 
destitute  population,  who  are  throwji  upon  our 
shores  in  thousands,  like  hordes  of  prowling 
barbarians.  We  receive  them  hospitably  :  we 
supply  their  wants  :  we  cure  their  diseases : 
we  check  their  voracitv  for  food :  and  ulti- 
nmtely  rear  them  into  useful  and  industrior.s 
inembers  of  the  state.  This  of  itself  is  a  deed 
worthy  of  some  acknowledgment;  and  surely 
nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to  the  feelings 
•  >f  a  loyal  and  warm  hearted  people  than  the 
boon  which  they  now  desire — the  power  of 
raising  their  voice  by  tiieir  represciitatives  in 
the  most  aug^ust  assemblv  of  iVeemen  in  the 
world.  They  desire  to  continue  united  both  in 
kindred  and  council  with  their  ]\h)tlier  Conn- 
try;  and  ro  cherish  those  affectionate  rcmeni- 
hrancts  which  do  lienor  to  the  hiimrr:  lrQ25;t. 
Thc'C  is  (in  alteriialirc. 
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I  trust  th.nt  in  this  cliaptor  I  liave  maintained 
my  Lnonnci  without  contt'nipt  of  tho  dead  or 
offcnco  to  tlic  living.  I  trust  I  have  obviated  nt 
least  a  lew  of  the  objections  which  have  bt^eii 
urired  against  colonial  repi'esentatio^.i.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  show    hi  the  nt^xt  chapter,  tho 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Historical  Sketch  ofihc.  beneficial  consequences 
of  national  and  legislative  Lnion, 

I  believe  that  hut  few  of  my  readers  can  be 
unacquainted  withthe  historical  dciails  to  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  devuic  this  chapter,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  proposition  which  I  have 
prefixed  to  it.  Cut  however  familiar  and  uni- 
versal this  acquaintance  may  be,  it  must  at  tl;o 
same  time  be  admitted,  that  it  is  not  from  a  pri- 
vilege so  interesting  history  receives  its  reward 
in  the  example  afforded  to  posterity,  but  rather 
from  those  permanent  impressions  which  oiij^ht 
ever  to  characterize  a  free  and  enlightened  })e()- 
ple.  Any  one  capable  of  perusing  the  pages 
of  history  can  easily  recite  the  exploits  of  (he 
warrior,  the  schemes  of  the  statesman,  the  elo- 
quence of  the  orator,  the  clamours  of  a  people, 
or  the  revolutions  of  an  em[)ire  ;  but  how  few 
there  are,  even  in  an  age  of  science  and  piiilo- 
sophy,  who  can  trace  causes  from  their  elTecls, 
or  deduce  a  legitimate  moral  from  evtsnts,  so  as 
to  render  them  beneficial  to  mankind  !  Dilli- 
calt,  however  as  such  speculations  may  be,  and 
incapable  as  I  conceive  myself  to  be  of  mastci- 
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ing anyone  ofiheni,  I  shall  nevertheless  pre- 
sume ill  the  coiirie  ot  this  rhapter,  to  horrow 
I'roin  Jiistory  a  short  series  of  fiuulamental  niax- 
ims  and  authentick  facts,  wliich  I  hope  will 
have  the  effect,  not  only  to  iliiicidate  the  gene- 
ral question  under  consideration,  hut  of  deeply 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  rulers  and  legis- 
lators of  a  great  empire  the  policy  as  well  as  the 
utility  of  comhining  its  scattered  elements,  and 
uniting  them  into  one  adhesiv  e  mass  of  strength, 
energy  and  activity. 

Nations  are  composed  of  human  beings  as 
well  as  faniili^^s,  or  the  most  circumscribed  cir- 
cle of  society.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be 
the  laws  or  the  national  principles  of  associa- 
tion which  govern  the  one,  must  necessarily 
rule  and  sway  the  other.  They  are  both  com- 
})oscd  of  the  same  elements,  and  are  conse- 
quently and  irreversibly  subject  to  the  same 
laws.  There  is  scarcely  an  individual  in  exist- 
ence; no,  not  even  the  boldest  savage  wandering 
in  our  woods,  who  will  say,  that  he  scorns  the 
society  arid  assistance  of  a  brother  man.  In 
the  same  way,  there  is  no  nation  of  men  on 
the  face  of  the  earili  however  civilized,  howe- 
ver independent,  however  great,  however  free, 
however  famous  for  arts  and  arms — for  prowess 
in  the  field  or  vv^j^j^^m  in  the  senate — that  can 
stand  aloof,  and  alone,  and  at  once  despise  and 
duly  surrounding  states.  England,  enthroned 
in  might  and  grandeur  though  she  be  in  her 
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ev(r]astiiig    islaiic],    surro':ndcd   by  an  ofoan 
xvhiienrd  by  a  thousand  ''  winged   messengers 
f.r    vcnLx^ance,    canvins:    ber    bolts   in   tb.eir 
])oiinccs  to  tlie  remotest  verge  of  the  sea  ;"  and 
^vith  dominions  wbicli  the  sun  never  ceases  to 
illumine  :  France,  enobled    though  she   be   by 
wealth,  population  and  bravery  ;  with  passions 
that  have  petrified  the  human  race   with  alarm 
and  astonishment ;  and  widi  an  army  tliat  has 
already  and  may  soon  again  overrun  and  con- 
(juei  continental  Europe:  or   Russia,  v/idi  its 
red,  white,  and  black  talons,  grasping  like  a  de- 
spotick  giant  the  co  ifmes  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  even  menacing  America  with  its  barbarick 
hordes  from  the  banks  of  the  Don,  the  Danube 
and  the  Volga, — could  neither  of  them  exist  as 
an  independant  empire  for  a  day,  if,  in  an  un- 
guarded moment  of  pride  and  arrogance,  it  re- 
nounced all  confederacy    with   the  other  king- 
doms of  the  earth,  and  endeavoured  to  trample 
at  once  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations. 
If  this  be  true — if  it  be  true  that   neither  men 
nor  empires  can  subsist  without  associating  with 
one  another,  no  matter  what  the  motives  may 
be,  v/hether  fear  or  affection,  policy  or  interest; 
it  must  be  equally  true,  that    nothing  can   re- 
dor.nd  more  to  the  general  welfare  of  any  indi- 
vidual state,  than  a  lepaland  f' "  '^itutional  com- 
bination  within  itself  of  ail  its  members  and  in- 
stitutions, however  distant  from  each  other  or 
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tal  object  in  tlio  establisliment  and  permanent 
formation  of  an  inrlopcndcnt  nation  or  empire, 
is  the  subjection  of  tbe  people  to  one  uniform 
system  otjj^overnment  and  laws,  so  as  to  preserve 
by  tbe  mutual  viyilance  and  activity  naturally 
arising  from  such  a  system  is^eneral  tranciuillity 
v,'itbin,  wbicbis  tbe  fruitful  parent  of  prosperity, 
;uid  reppect  and  security  from  witbout.  This  is 
tlie  broad  and  only  secure  basis  of  every  politi- 
cal association  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  re- 
markable than  the  remote  period  at  which 
mankind  began  to  erect  upon  it  the  not  lesswon- 
(ierful  than  glorious  su|)erstructurcs  of  science 
ajRhrovernment.  ''That condition," savs  an  cmi- 
ncnt  moral  piiilosopher,*  "  is  surely  favourable 
to  the  nature  of  any  being,  in  vvhich  bis/orcc 
is  increased  ;  and  if  courage  be  the  gift  of  so- 
ciety to  man,  we  have  reason  to  consider  his 
union  with  bis  species  as  the  noblest  part  of  bis 
fortune.  From  this  source  are  derived,  no*^  only 
the  force  but  tbe  very  existence  of  his  bap}>iest 
emotions  ;  not  only  the  better  part,  but  almost 
the  whole  of  his  rational  character.  Send  him 
to  the  desert  alone,  be  is  a  plant  torn  from  his 
roots  :  the  form  indeed  may  remain,  but  every 
I'aculty  droops  and  withers  ;  the  human  per- 
sonage and  the  human  character  cease  to  ex- 
its."    If  we   withdraw  the  application  of  this 


*  Adam  Ferguson.     See  History  cf  Civil  Socitty. 
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beautiful  passage  from  man  as  an  individual, 
and  transfer  it  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of 
a  nation,  it  will  be  found  to  be  not  less  philoso- 
phically true.  For  wiuit  can  possibly  increase 
the  force  of  a  nation  more  than  union  and  tran- 
quillity within  itself,  combined  with  the  good 
will  and  assistance  of  neighbouriiij»  countries  ? 
If  thon^  be  a  desert  ofEuipires,  as  1  tear  and  be- 
lieve there  is,  what  can  prostrate  an  individual 
nation  lower,  and  expose  it  to  greater  calanii- 
ti«s,  than  the  blighting  contempt  of  toes  or  tlio 
desertion  of  ancient  allies?  But,  above  all 
what  national  condition  can  be  more  deplorable 
than  that  which  involves  internal  dissension  su- 
peradde(!l  to  colonial  disnienibcrment  1  It  mir  t 
have  been  in  the  contemjilation  of  an  awful  cri- 
sis of  this  description  that  Cicei'o,  in  the  possi- 
ble hope  of  warding  olT  the  melancholy  catas- 
trophe which  awaited  his  country,  exclaim- 
ed : — "  The  whole  universe  forms  one  immense 
commonwealth  :  gods  and  men  who  [jarticipate 
in  the  same  essence,  are  members  of  the  same 
community  ;  reason  j>rescribes  the  law  of  n;i- 
ture  and  nations  ;  and  all  positive  iiistitntioiis 
however  moditied  by  accident  or  custom,  arc; 
drawn  from  the  rule  of  right,  which  the  Deity 
has  inscribed  on  every  virtuous  mind."  liut  to 
proceed  with  my  illustration. 

I,  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the 
earlv  historv  of  Greect,  be  true  ur  fabulous  ; 
or  whether  the  historians  of  that  celebrated 
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country,  iti  (ie?'.;ribinc[  tlio  rise  nnd  progress  of 
its  puliticiil  institutions,  have  recorded  facts  or 
the  mere  theories  of  their  own  philosophical 
speculations.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  pr(^sont 
jxjrposes  to  admit,that  if  the  events  did  not  actu- 
ally take  nlace  at  the  times  and  in  the  nrinner 
described,  the  knowledge  of  their  necesriity  as 
well  as  of  their  utility,  existed  at  a  very  re- 
mote period  of  time.  All  history  bears  testi- 
mony of  the  fact,  otherwise  extreinely  proba- 
ble, that  the  states  of  Greece  were  oritjinallv 
occupied  by  wandering  clans  or  snu:ll  cijmnui- 
nities  of  independent  nations,  li}:e  t!ie  abori- 
giral  tribes  still  existing  in  our  own  continent 
a!id  country.  The  first  efforts  of  gov<?ninient 
were  disj)layed  in  collecting  those  little  natioiis 
toij^ether,  and  associating  them  into  one  politi- 
cal l)ody,  with  one  chief  or  sovereii>n  to  go- 
vern them,  and  one  uniform  system  of  iaws  to 
j^uard  their  mutual  rights.  Theseus  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  exercised  any  eHectual 
and  permanent  authority  of  this  kind  ;  although 
it  is  generally  admitted  that,  as  a  legislator, 
his  opinions  were  favourable  to  democracy 
and  popular  government.  Previous  to  his 
time  Attica  was  divided  into  twelve  Districts, 
eacli  having  a  jurisdiction  of  its  own,  indepen- 
dent even  of  the  sovereign.  In  each  oi  these 
divisions  Cecrops  had  founded  what  historians 
have  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  city.  But 
this  arranorement  was  attended  with  the  usual 
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consequences  of  a  weak  and  divided  autlio- 
rity.  Each  petty  state,  or  rather  trihe,  formed 
a  distinct  government  in  itself,  and  tliey  were 
often  at  war  with  each  other.  It  woidd  he  vain 
to  expect  any  union  of  sentiment  or  action  from 
a  body  so  heterogeneous  and  diversiiied  in  its 
polity  and  interests.  No  danger  could  unite 
them  in  nmtual  defence :  no  calamity  in  una- 
nimous deliberation.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  was  impossible  that  publick  tranquillity  could 
be  preserved,  or  publick  prosperity  promoted. 
Theseus  therefore  became  a  reformer,  but  a 
conservative  one.  lie  abolished  all  these  se- 
parate and  independent  jurisdictions:  he  re- 
duced the  magistrates  and  dissolved  the  assem- 
blies, lie  demolished  the  edifices  in  which 
justice  was  administered  and  councils  held. 
He  subjected  the  inhabitants  of  all  Attica  to 
the  sole  sovereignty,  jurisdiction  and  legisla- 
tion of  Athens,  whither  all  the  tribes  assembled 
as  often  as  the  public  exigency  required  their 
assistance.  In  this  wav  Athens  became  at 
once  the  mother  and  queen  of  cities  :  the  nurse 
of  patriots  and  orators — of  statesmen  and  phi- 
losophers— of  arts  and  sciences.  Her  policy 
and  laws  became  as  useful  as  her  exploits  be- 
came famous. 

But  another  measure  became  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  not  only  the  gifts  of  the  gods  to 
Athens,  but  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
all  Gresce.     This  measure,   which  is   desor- 
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vcclly  tliC  most  cfilcbratcd  in  the  political  an- 
nals of  mankind,  which  indicates  the  hiirhest 
dei^rco  of  political  wisdom,  and  is  the  lirst  in- 
stance on  record  of  delegated  or  representa- 
tive authority,  was  the  L'"eneral  council  or 
Congress  of  the  Amphktyons,  As  nothing 
can  he  more  interesting  iif  insclf,  as  a  study  to 
politicians  of  every  description ;  and  as  no- 
thing can  shed  greater  light  on  the  project  un- 
der consideration,  than  this  remarkable  institu- 
tion, I  shall  make  no  apology  for  giving  in  this 
place  a  slight  sketch  of  its  constitution  and  the 
beneficial  effects  llowing  from  it. 

This  general  and  illustrious  council  of  the 
states  of  (rreece  enjoyed  the  name  of  its  foun- 
der, Amphictyon,  patriarch  or  king  of  Tlier- 
niopylte,  as  well  as  participated  in  his  wisdom 
and  patriotism.  Retlecting  on  the  divided 
state  of  (Greece  :  on  the  internal  factions  and 
seditions  which  such  a  condition  naturally  and 
frequently  generated ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
rendering  the  inhabitants  formidable  to  neigh- 
bouring nations  in  the  event  of  insults  or  in- 
cursions, Amphictyon  formed  the  ever-memo- 
rable T>lan  of  ui>itini{  bv  a  common  tic  all  the 
different  states  of  Greece.  This  famous  league 
was  originally  composed  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Greiice  ;  and  from  time  to  time,  others  were 
added  to  it  or  expelled  from  it,  according  to 
their  good  or  bad  conduct.  Each  city  sent  two 
deputies  or  representatives,  who  met  at  Thcr« 
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mopvL'je  twice  every  year,  in  spring  and  aii- 
liini!).  The  dij/icultics  of  the  jouruivs^  or  tin: 
daiigvrs  of  the  ooi/ages  jjerfonned  by  tlitsv,  de- 
puties^ have  not  been  recorded,  Tlicro  was 
an  e(jiiality  oi'  righls  and  pre roL!;at Ives  in  this 
assembly  ;  and  tlie  states  deleiratini:^  the  mem- 
bers wiio  com[)use(l  it,  lost  none  of  their  nni- 
nicipal  riuhtsor  priviletres.  From  this  moment 
the  diirerent  states  of  Greece  became  one  iijreat 
llepublick.  It  was  a  i>reat  confederacy  of  na- 
tio!is,  similar  in  every  res|/ect  to  that  of  the 
United  tStates  of  America,  of  which  it  alsw 
seems  to  have  formed  the  model ;  for,  in  the 
conception  of  their  general  frovernment,  1  can- 
not yield  to  them  the  nahn  either  of  oriainalitv 
of  invention  or  priority  of  adoption.  1  siivil' 
not,  iiowever,  venture  upon  a  minute  detail  of 
the  power  and  privile'j^es  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Amphictyons.  They  have  been 
often  described  by  the  most  celebrated  authors 
of  ancient  and  modern  times.  \\  may,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  this  potent  assembly  had 
full  power  finally  to  discuss  and  determine  all 
ditlerences  that  fniirlit  arise  between  the  con- 
stituent states,  and  to  impose  severe  penalties 
on  convicted  delinquents.  Here  publick  nuar- 
rels  were  determined,  and  national  differences 
decided  when  no  other  means  were  left  to  com- 
pose them.  Its  laws  were  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  enforce  its  decrees  :  to  levy  armies  when 
necessary  :  and  to  reduce  the  rebolliouiJ  either 
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into  submission  or  punishment.  It  could  (lo- 
ci,ire  war  ;  and  tlio  wars  undertaken  under  its 
iniinediate  aiUlioriiy  ajid  direction,  are  an  cvi- 
<itnt  prool"  ot"  the  extensive  power  wliirli  i: 
eiijoved.  But  its  "general  constitution,  ;».nd  the 
importance  attarlied  to  it.  throughout  all  Cireece, 
<an  he;  best  studied  in  the  form  of  the  oath  ad- 
Diinistered  to  the  members,  which  yEschines 
Jias  preserved  in  these  words;  *'  I  swear  that 
J  will  never  destroy  any  uf  the  cities  honoured 
witJi  the  ri<^ht  of  sittinj^  in  tlie  Amphictyonick 
Council,  nor  turn  their  running  waters  out  of 
their  course  either  in  times  of  war  or  peace. 
If  any  [)eGple  shrill  make  such  an  attempt,  I 
jiereby  engae^e  to  carry  the  war  into  their 
country,  to  demolish  their  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  and  to  treat  them  in  every  respect  as 
the  most  cruel  enemies.  Moreover,  if  at  any 
time  any  j)erson  shall  dare  to  be  so  impious  as 
to  steal  and  take  away  any  of  the  rich  ofibr- 
ings  [)reserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at 
Delphi,  or  abet  any  others  in  commitiiLij  that 
crime,  either  by  aiding  or  only  counselling  him 
therein,  I  will  use  my  feet,  hands,  voice  ;  in  a 
word,  all  my  powers  and  faculties,  to  avenge 
such  sacrilege."  No  modern  oath  of  alhigiance 
can  be  more  binding  and  patriotick  than  this ; 
hut  the  obligations  which  it  imposed  upon  the 
Amphictyons,  were  further  consecrated  by  the 
most  awful  imprecations  and  execrations.  This 
proves  the  importance  attached  to  the  office  of 
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an  Ampliictyoiiick  counscllcr,  ami  tlio  p^rcat 
and  extensive  confidoJ'cc  reposed  in  Iilm  bv 
his  constitU(;nts. 

It  may  therefore  be  readily  conceived,  and, 
indeed  iiistory  amply  proves  tbe  factjtbatwbile 
this  state  ofthinirs  endured,  Greece  was  iiappy 
at  home  and  iionoured  al)road  ;  as  every  nation 
tiiat  follows  lier  example  in  this  respect  must 
necessarily  be.  By  this  great  and  distinguish- 
ed association  the  political  union  of  the  various 
states  of  Greece,  however  much  diflering  in 
policy  or  laws,  interests  or  religion,  emulation 
or  ambition,  was  maintained  pure  and  entire 
for  ages.  The  arts  flourished,  commerce  in- 
creased, and  philosophy  resumed  her  empire. 
In  arms,  these  states  combined  were  invincible 
on  sea  and  land.  They  contended  for  the  sov- 
ereignty of  tbe  earth  with  the  most  powerful 
monarchs  and  the  most  numerous  armies  that 
ever  took  the  field,  whom  they  often  routed 
and  destroyed.  Marathon  and  Platoea,  Sala- 
mis  and  ThermopyhT,  are  imperishable  mon- 
uments to  their  warlike  exploits.  Thus,  to  use 
the  expressions  of  an  author  whom  I  have  al- 
ready quoted,  "  what  was  in  one  generation  a 
propensity  to  herd  with  the  species,  becomes, 
in  the  ages  w4iich  follow,  a  principle  of  national 
union.  What  was  originally  an  alliance  for 
common  defence,  becomes  a  concerted  plan  of 
political  force ;  the  cares  of  subsistence  be- 
comes an  anxiety  for  accumulating  wealth,  and 
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(he  foundation  of  cominorciiil  arts."  liut  at 
loni^^th  tlio  sliir  of  JNIacodoii  arose  from  tlio 
forests  of  tlio  north  and  soon  btjcanio  lor(ioftlio 
ascondtint  in  Ampliictyonick  Greece?.  From 
tlie  moment  that  the  Amphiclyoiis  condescend- 
ed to  athuit  Philij)  into  their  hotly,  their  au- 
thority may  ho  said  not  only  to  liave  declin- 
ed, hut  to  have  terminated  ;  although  as  Pau- 
sanias  states,  the  form  was  ke[)t  uj)  till  tho 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  father  of  tho 
confjueror  of  the  world  no  sooner  ohtained  a 
voice  in  this  illustrious  council  than  ho  b^*can)0 
perpetual  president  and  dictator  of  it ;  which 
ofl'icehe  hadtheaudacitv  from  time  to  time  to  ox- 
ecuTohy  proxy.  "  Whenlu^  docs notdeign," says 
Demosthenes,  '*  to  honour  us  with  his  presenco 
he  sends  his  slaves  to  |>reside  over  us."  Thus 
the  respectability  of  the  Amphictyons  declined, 
and  th(;ir  authority  ceased  to  be  the  guide  and 
protector  of  Greece  :  a  melancholy  instance  of 
the  fate  of  nations  ;  and  a  perpetual  oracle, 
warning  mankind  of  the  dangers  at  once  of  dis- 
sension and  innovation. 
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II.  Rome,  I  must  confess,  docs  not  afford  so 
brilliant  and  enduring  an  illustration  of  my  sub- 
ject as  the  interesting  country  whose  institu- 
tions we  have  just  considered.  But  there  is 
still  enough  in  the  history  of  the  mistress  of  the 
world  to  convince  us,  that  had  the  knowledge 
and  the  practice  of  the  principles  of  delegated 
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or  representative  authority  been  extended  to 
and  eniorced  in  this  miglity  empire,  as  they 
h'dd  boen  in  Greece,  we  should  not  now  bu 
doomed  to  deplore  cither  tlic  circumstance  it- 
self or  (he  miserable  fall  of  so  great  and  glori- 
ous a  poliiioal  edifice.  As  it  was,  however, 
Rome,  in  the  course  of  her  progress  to  imperi- 
ai  sway,  exhibited  many  remarkable  instances 
of  her  desire  to  become  closely  associated  in 
the  bonds  of  mutual  obligation  with  her  colo- 
nies and  provinces  :  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  her  object  was  ultimately,  though  not 
permanently  obtained.  It  is  only  by  consider- 
ing the  mode  in  which  she  settled  and  sent  forth 
these  provinces  and  colonies,  and  the  laws  ariti 
privileges  which  she  conferred  upon  then),  thci; 
the  fact  can  be  established. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  originally  Humr 
wa?  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  smal; 
mount  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  but  tiiat  its 
empire  wns  progressively  extended  not  only 
over  nil  Italv,  but  over  almot  the  whole  ofth 
habitable  world.  The  firsts  conquests  of  the 
Romans  were  necessarily  in  the  vicinity  ol 
their  capital.  Having  in  different  wars  subdu- 
ed the  various  states  of  Italy,  which  comprised 
the  country  situated  between  the  Tuscan  aiul 
Adriatick  seas,  to  the  Rivers  Rubicon  aiul 
Macra,  these  states  were  received  into  alliance 
with  the  Citizens  of  Rome  on  certain  conditions, 
indulgent  and  liberal  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
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sistance  ofTercd  to  the  arms,  or  the  confidence 
ropor-cf]  in  the  majesty  of  the  Romam  people^ 
Some  of  them  were  suiiered  to  enjoy  their  own 
laws  and  magistrates,  while  others  where  sub- 
jected to  Roman  jurisdiction.  Thev  were  sen- 
erailv  taxed  in  their  own  cities,  and  were  boimd 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  accord- 
ing to  treaty  ;  but  as  yet  they  did  noe  partici- 
pate in  the  freedom  of  Rome.  However,  after 
enduring  a  variety  uf  good  and  ill  fortune  ;  and 
after  tbe  long  and  violent  struggle  of  the  social 
war,  they  obtained  all  die  rights  and  prlvilej{es 
of  iVce  citizens.  Not  long  aferwards  similar  fa- 
vours were  granted  to  various  cities  a)'id  states 
bevond  Italy. 

The  Roman  Provinces  were  those  countries 
which  the  arms  or  die  policy  of  the  em})ire  had 
reduced  to  obedience,  and  subjected  to  its  go- 
vernmcnl.  The  Senate  bcina"  informed  of  the 
reduction  of  any  country,  consulted  what  laws 
should  be  |)rescribed  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
forthwith  despatched  ambassadors  with  full 
powers,  in  conjunction  vv^ith  the  conquering 
hero,  to  declare  their  sentiments  and  settle 
every  thing.  This  being  done,  and  the  terms 
of  the  new  code  publickly  proclaimed,  the 
province  was  [)ronounced  to  hold  independence 
and  subjection  to    the   Roman  people.*     Into 

*  The   first  country   reduced  to    a   Koman  Province 
was  Sicily, 
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each  province  a  prwses,  or  governor,  wa.*?  sont, 
to  command  the  troops,  and  administer  justice, 
PIo  was  accompanied  hy  a  qiiccster,  or  public 
accountant,  who  took  care  of  the  revenue,  and 
\vas  res])onsible  for  all  monies  received  and 
expended  in  the  province.  The  provinces 
\vere  oppressively  taxed.  The  moment  they 
were  vanquished,  the  Romans  imposed  upon 
them  cither  an  annual  tribute,  which  was  call- 
ed census  capitis^  or  they  were  mercilessly  de- 
prived of  a  part  of  their  lands.  Planters  were 
frequently  sent  Irom  the  city  to  cultivate  these 
lands,  or  they  were  restored  to  the  owners,  on 
condition  diat  diey  should  give  a  certain  part 
of  tiie  produce  to  tlie  Re}>ubiick,  which  was 
called  census  soli.  Those  who  paid  taxes  in 
money  were  called  stlpendiarii  ;  iind  those 
who  paid  them  from  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
vcctigalcs. 

The  Roman  municipia  were  foreign  towns 
which  obtained  the  rigJits  of  Roman  citizens, 
of  which  therQ  were  different  kinds.  Some 
possessed  all  these  rights,  except  such  cjs  could 
not  be  exercised  without  residin<^  in  Rome. 
Others  miglit  be  enj  oyed  by  serving  in  a  Ro- 
man legion,  but  had  not  the  right  of  voting  or 
of  obtaining  a  civil  oifice.  The  municipujB  en- 
joyed dieir  own  laws  and  customs  ;  and  could 
not  be  compelled  to  receive  the  Roman  laws 
without  their  consent.  These  free  towns  were 
ancieutly  coufuiod  to  Italy  ;  but  they  were  af- 
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tcrv/ards  scattered  throughout  all  the  Roman 
provinces. 

CoioNiES  were  cities  or  lands  whicliRoman 
citizens  were  sent  to  inhaljit.     The  trans|)lan- 
tation  was  generally  conducted  hy  three  Com- 
missioners :  in  the  words  of  Livy,  per  trium- 
vir os  colonicB  deduccndoi  agroque  dividimdo  ; 
and  sometimes    by  five,   ten  or  more.     Even 
twenty  Commissioners  were  appointed  to   su- 
perintend the   settlement  of  tlie  colony  at  Ca- 
pua hy  a  Julian  law.*    The  Colonists  marched 
to  their  future  country  in  the  order  of  an  army, 
with  banners  indicative  of  their  views.     The 
extent  of  the  lands    being  delineated  by  the 
furrow  of  a  plough,   his  own  proportion  was 
assigned  to  every  one   that  composed  the  co- 
lony.   It  was  unlawful  to  repeat  the  plantation 
of  a  colony,  though  supplies  migh*  be  furnished 
to  the   first  settlers.    The  annivers^^ry   of  the 
settlement  of  a  colony  was  solemnly  celebra- 
ted ;  diem  natalem  colonial  religiose  colehant. 
These  colonies  could  exercise  no   other  laws 
than  those  prescrihed  by  the  Romans ;  and  if 
a  new  case  occurred  which  had  not  been  pro- 
vided for  in  theoriinna!  constitution,  the  deter- 
m' nation  of  it  must  proceed  froia  Rome.  Their 


♦  This  is  the  true  and  only  beneficial  plan  on  which 
-migration  can  be  conducted  I  hope  a  better  one  than 
the  present  may  be  adopted  by  Great  Britain.  The  Colo- 
nies will  otherwise  be  of  little  value, 
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two  chief  magistrates  were  called  Duumviri 
Their  senators  v.ero  called  Dccurienes,  and 
required  each  a  qualification  of  a  hundred 
thousand  sestei'tii,  or  ahout  ninety  thousand 
pounds  of  our  money.  Each  of  these  Colo^ 
nies  had  a  patron  who  took  care  of  its  interests 
at  Rome, 

Anciently,  all  those  who  did  not  come  with- 
in the  denomination  of  Roman  citizens,  were 
called  Peregrini,  or  foreigners,  no  matter  where 
they  lived,  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  pro- 
vinces. But  Caracalla  having  granted  the 
freedom  of  the  city  to  all  the  free-born  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Roman  empire,  and  Justinian  hav- 
ing extended  the  same  boon  to  freed-men,  the 
name  of  foreigner  sunk  into  oblivion ;  and  the 
whole  world  was  divided  into  Romans  and 
barbarians.*. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Romans,  in  a  spirit 
of  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  worthy  of  a 
better  fate,  and  of  the  general  imitation  of  mo- 
dern nations,  progressively  extended  the  lan- 
guage, laws,  and  privileges  of  the  metropolis 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire.  The  re- 
publick  might  indeed  glory,  as  it  is  said  she 
did,  in  a  policy  so  generous,   which  was   fre- 
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*  These  facts  have  been  borrowed  from  "  The  Ro- 
man Antiquities."  For  the  style  and  tlie  abbreviated 
form  in  which  they  are  now  presented,  I  am  alone  respon- 
sible. 
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qucntly  rewarded  by  the  merits  of  every  kind 
which  from  time  to  time  had  been  displayed 
by  its  adopted  children.  Had  the  distinction 
of  Roman  citizen  been  always  confined  within 
the  walls  of  the  capital,  Virgil  and  Horace, 
Cato  and  Cicero,  Marcus  and  Justinian,  with 
a  long  line  of  worthies  eminent  in  arts  and 
arms,  would  have  been  ranked  among  barba- 
rians ;  and  neither  arms,  poetry,  nor  elo- 
quence would  have  been  to  Rome  what  they 
had  before  been  to  Greece,  her  best  and  most 
enduring  ornaments.  *' The  publick  authority," 
says  a  celebrated  historian*,  "  was  every 
where  exercised  by  the  ministers  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  emperors,  and  that  authority  was 
absolute  and  without  controul.  But  the  same 
salutary  maxims  of  government,  which  had  se- 
cured the  peace  and  obedience  of  Italy  were 
extended  to  the  most  distant  conquests.  A 
nation  of  Romans  was  gradually  formed  in  the 
provinces,  by  the  double  expedient  of  intro- 
ducing colonies,  and  of  admitting  the  most 
faithful  and  deserving  of  the  provincials  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome. 

"  *  Wheresoever  the  Roman  conquers,  he  in- 
habits,' is  a  ver}^  just  observation  of  Seneca, 
confirmed  by  history  and  experience.  The 
natives  of  Italy,  allured  by  pleasure  or  by  inter- 
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est,  hastened  to  cnj<  _ 
ry  ;  and  wu  may  remark,  that  ahout  forty  years 
after  the  reduction  of  Asia,  eighty  thousand 
Romans  were  massacred  in  one  day  by  the 
cruel  order  of  Mitliridates.  These  vohnitary 
exiles  were  engeigcd,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
occupations  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the 
farm  of  the  revenue.  But  after  the  legions 
were  rendered  permanent  by  the  emperors,  the 
provinces  were  peopled  by  a  race  of  soldiers  ; 
and  the  veterans,  whether  they  received  the 
reward  of  their  service  in  land  or  in  money, 
usually  settled,  with  their  families,  in  the  coun- 
try were  tney  had  honourably  spent  their  youth. 
Throughout  the  empire,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  western  parts,  the  most  fertile  districts, 
and  the  most  convenient  situations,  v/ere  reserv- 
ed for  the  establishment  of  colonies  ;  some  of 
which  were  of  a  civil  and  others  of  a  military 
nature.  In  their  manners  and  internal  policy, 
the  colonies  formed  a  perfect  representation  of 
their  great  parent ;  and  they  were  soon  endear- 
ed to  the  natives  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
alliance  ;  they  effectually  diffused  a  reverence 
for  the  Roman  name,  and  a  desire,  which  was 
seldom  disappointed,  of  sharing  in  due  time, 
its  honours  and  advantages.*'     The  municipal 


*  Twenty  five  colonies  were  settled  in  Spain  ;  and  nine 
in  Britain,  of  which  London,  Colchester,  Lincoln,  Chester, 
Gloucester,  and  Bath,  §till  remain  considerable  cities. 
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cities  insensibly  equalled  the  rank  and  splen- 
dour of  the  colonies  ;  and,  in  the  reign  of*  Ha- 
drian, it  was  disputed  which  was  the  prefera- 
i)le  condition,  of  those  societies   which  had  is- 
sued from,  or  those  which  had  been  received  into 
the  bosom  of  Rome.     The  rie^ht  of  Latium,  as 
it  was  called,  conferred  on  the  cities  to  which  it 
liad  been  granted,  a  more  partial  favour.     The 
magistrates  only,  at  the  expiration  of  their  of- 
fice, assumed  the  quality  of  Roman  citizens  ; 
but  as  those  offices  were  annual,  in  a  few  years 
thoy  circulated  round   the  principal  families. 
Those  of  the  provincials  who  were  permitted  to 
bear  arms  in  the  legions  :  those  who  exercised 
any  civil  employment  ;  all,  in  a  word,  who 
performed  any  publick   service,  or  displayed 
any  personal  talents,  were  rewarded  with  a  pre- 
sent,  whose  value  was  continually   diminished 
by  the    increasing  liberality  of  the  emperors. 
Yet,  even  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  when  the 
freedom  of  the  city  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
greater  number  of  their  subjects,  it  was  still  ac- 
companied with  very  solid  advantages.     The 
bulk  of  the  people  acquired  with  that  title,  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  laws,  particularly  in  the 
interesting  articles  of  marriage,  testaments,  and 
inheritances  ;  and  the  road  of  fortune  was  open 
to  those  whose  pretensions  were  seconded  by  fa- 
vour or  merit-     The  grandsons  of  the  Gauls, 
who  had  besieged  Julius  Caesar  in  Alesia,  com- 
luanded  legions,  governed  provinces,  and  were 
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admitted  into  the  Senate  of  Rome.  IVicir  am- 
hltioji,  instead  of  disturbing  the  iranquillitij  of 
the  state,  was  intimateli/  connected  with  its 
safety  and  greatness, 

"  It  is  a  just,  though  trite  observation,  that 
victorious  Rome  was  herself  subdued  by  the 
arts  of  Greece.  Tiiose  immortal  writers  who 
still  command  the  admiration  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, soon  hecame  the  favourite  object  of  study 
and  imitation  in  Italy  and  the  western  provin- 
ces. But  the  elegant  amusements  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  not  sutlered  to  interfere  with  their 
sound  maxims  of  policy.  Whilst  they  acknow- 
ledged the  Greek,  diey  asserted  the  dignity  ot* 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
latter  was  inflexibly  maintained  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  civil  as  well  as  military  government.* 
The  two  languages  exercised,  at  the  same  time, 
their  separate  jurisdiction  throughout  the  em- 
pire :  the  former,  as  the  natural  idiom  of  sci- 
ence ;  the  latter  as  the  legal  dialect  of  publick 
transactions.  Those  who  united  letters  witli 
business,  were  equally  conversant  with  both ; 
and  it  was  almost  impossible,  in  any  province, 
to  find  a  Roman  subject,  of  a  liberal  education, 
who  was  at  once  a  stranger  to  the  Greek  and 
to  the  Latin  language. 


PI:- 


*  The  emperor  Claudius  disfranchised  an  eminent  Gre- 
cian for  not  understanding  Latin.  He  was  probably  ia 
some  publick  office.— iSuf/ortJUJ. 
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**  It  was  by  such  institutions  that  the  nations 
of  the  Empire  insensibly  melted  away  into  the 
Roman  name  and  people.  Domestick  peace 
and  union  were  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
moderate  and  comprehensive  policy  embraced 
by  the  Romans.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards 
the  monarchies  of  Asia,  we  shall  behold  des- 
potism in  the  centre,  and  weakness  in  the  ex- 
tremities ;  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  or  the 
administration  of  justice,  enforced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  army ;  hostile  barbarians  estab- 
lished in  the  heart  of  the  country,  hereditary 
satraps  usurping  the  dominion  of  the  provinces, 
and  subjects  inclined  to  rebellion,  though  inca- 
pable of  freedom.  But  the  obedience  of  the 
Roman  world  was  uniform,  voluntary,  and  per- 
manent. The  vanquished  nations,  blended  into 
one  great  people,  resigned  the  hope,  nay  even 
the  wish,  of  resuming  tiieir  independence,  and 
scarcely  considered  their  own  existence  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  existence  of  Rome.  The  estab- 
lished authority  of  the  Emperors  pervaded, 
without  an  effort,  the  wide  extent  of  their  do- 
minions, and  was  exercised  with  the  same  fa- 
cility on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  of  the 
Nile,  as  on  those  of  the  Tyber."* 

III.  Descending  from  the  bright  but  melan- 
choly page  of  ancient  history  to  modern  times 
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and  nations,  wo  discover  equally  intcrestiiiL^ 
materials  in  proof  of  my  proposition.  Some  of 
these,  however,  I  shall  merely  allude  to,  so  as 
to  recall  them  to  the  remembrance  and  consi- 
deration of  the  reader:  others  I  may  be  tempted 
to  dwell  upon  more  at  large. 

Germany  and  the  Germanick  Diet  still  ex- 
ist :  the  one  as  a  great,  powerful  and  accom- 
plished nation  ;  the  other,  if  it  were  possible  to 
imbue  its  constitution  with  a  more  energetick 
spirit,  one  of  the  noblest  fabricks  of  political 
confederation  that  now  does  or  ever  did,  exist. 
I  shall  not  enter  into  any  detail  either  of  its 
origin  or  beaeficial  consequences.  Yet  I  can- 
not but  anticipate  the  time,  when,  by  the  fast- 
spreading  torch  of  mental  knowledge,  and  the 
rapid  tide  of  national  freedom  and  prosperity^ 
it  will  rise  again  from  its  ashes,  and  illumine 
the  whole  of  that  dark  and  unforturiate  territory 
which  extends  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Nieper, 
and  part  of  which  is  now  a  prey  to  the  fero- 
cious and  despotick  grasp  of  Muscovy. 
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IV.     The  Seven  United  Provinces  arc 

well  known  ;  for  the  history  of  their  union  and 
indtjpendence  is  deeply  and  indelibly  engraven 
on  every  free-born  heart.  They  were  once  the 
slaves  of  a  Philip,  and  the  victims  of  an  Alva. 
But  they  spurned  the  degrading  yoke,  and 
trampled  it  for  ever  under  their  feet.  An  in- 
dependent mind  dictated  the  noble  deed  ;  but 
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political  confederacy,  on  equal  and  commou 
terms,  alone  aci  oniplished  it.  That  a  small 
country  redeemed  by  the  industry  of  the  in- 
li{il)ita!its  from  the  inundations  of  the  ocean, 
and  often  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  neighbourin*^ 
nations  as  the  abode  of  a  horde  of  poor  fislier- 
men,  should  not  only  preserve  their  indepen- 
dence against  the  mightiest  potentate  in  Eu- 
rope, but  attack  and  annoy  that  monarch  in  his 
own  ports  at  home  ;  fit  out  and  maintain  fleets 
diat  ovorawed  Euro[)e  ;  establish  a  flourishing 
commerce  in  every  corner  of  the  universe ; 
obtain  great  and  permanent  possessions  in  both 
the  old  and  the  new  worlds  ;  and  become  at  last 
a  great  and  potent  state,  vying  with  surround- 
ing kingdoms  in  w^ealth,  arts  and  arms,  will 
ever  appear  alike  incredible  and  astonishing. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  ;  and  will  remain  an 
everlasting  monument  of  the  united  wisdom  of 
a  free,  bold  and  industrious  people. 

V.  The  history  of  the  British  Isles,  from 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  to 
the  present  times,  presents  one  unbroken  and 
splendid  chain  of  evidence  in  support  of  my 
j)ropositions.  It  has  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world  ;  and  no  nation  in  the  universe  has 
consequently  been  able  to  maintain  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  so  pure — to  carry  the  authority 
of  government  and  law  to  a  higher  point  of 
perfection,  or  to  acquire  dominions  »o  cxten- 
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sivo  niul  valuable,  as  tliose  islands  have  done. 
In  ord(!r  to  oficct  a  power  which  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed, and  a  respect  among  empires  which 
cannot  be  tarnishetl,  it  is  ordv  necessary  to  as- 
sociate  more  closely  the  interests  of  the  Colo- 
nies with  their  own ;  and,  by  mixing  their 
voices  in  one  general  council,  to  complete  a 
constitution  unrivaled  in  the  hi:jtory  of  man- 
kind. 

The  great  event  of  the  union  of  the  IIoj)- 
tarchy  took  [ilace  in  the  year  827.  It  was 
primarily  accomplished  by  the  brave  and  in- 
detatigable  Egbert ;  but  it  was  not  finally  ce- 
mented L/itil  his  grandson,  Alfred  the  Great, 
had  expelled  the  j/iratical  Danes;  and,  by  call- 
ing together  the  States  of  England  twice  a  year 
at  London,  had  at  once  earned  to  himself  the 
title  of  Founder  of  the  En  dish  monarchy,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  noble  superstruc- 
ture, the  British  governnient.  Thus,  four  cen- 
turies after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  was  En- 
gland united  into  one  great  and  entire  empire, 
from  the  confmes  of  Scotland  to  the  channel 
which  divides  it  from  continental  Europe. 

Yet  Wales  v/as  still  excluded  from  these 
natural  boundaries.  Here  the  ancient  and  abo- 
riginal Britons  had  taken  refuge  ;  and  defended 
themselves  during  many  ages,  and  often  with 
considerable  success,  against  the  incursions  of 
the  Saxons,  the  Danes  and  the  English.  How*, 
ever,  Edward  the  First  and  Henry  the  Third 
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romplcatcd  tlio   conquest  of  tlio   Welsh ;  and 
Honry  the  Eij^hth  united  them  with  the  realm 
ul' Ent^knd.    Previous  to  this,  ilie  manners  of 
tiie  people   corresponded  to  the   lorin  of  their 
government,  which  was  of  the  worst  and  Miost 
iieterogeneous   des€ri[)tion.     It  cost   many  an 
act  of  parliament  and  many  an  armed  force  to 
bring  Wales  into  real  sidjjection  to  tiio  Enirlisii 
government ;  and,  notwithstanding^  the  severe 
penalties  inflicted  upon  that  devoted  country, 
it  was  not  until  a  legislative  union  had  at  last 
been  adopted,  that  the  object  of  Enj^land  was 
accomplished.    In  the  twenty-sorenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  giving  to  the  Welsh  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  English  subjects.    "  But,"  to 
H8e  the  language   of  Burke,*  '*  that  a  nation 
should  have  a  right  to  English  liberties,  and 
yet  no  share  at  all  in  the  fundamental  security 
of  these  liberties,  the  grant  of  their  own  pro- 
perty seemed   a  thing  so    incongruous ;  that 
eight  years  after,  that  is,  in  the   thirty-lifth  of 
that  reign,  a  complete  and  not  ill-proportioniMl 
representation   by  counties  and  boroughs  was 
bestowed  upon  Wales   by  act  of  parliament. 
From  that  moment,  as  by  a  charm,  the  tumults 
subsided;  obedience  was  restored,  peace,  or- 
der, and  civilization,  followed  in  the  train  of 
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liberty.  When  the  day-star  of  the  English  con- 
stitution had  arisen  in  their  hearts,  all  was  har- 
mony within  and  without. 

•'  Simul  alba  naulis 
Stella  refulsit, 

DeHuit  saxis  agitatus  iiumor  : 
Conciclunt  venti,  fugiuntque  nubes: 
Et  minax  (quod  sic  voluere)  ponto 
Unda  recumbit.*' 

The  very  same  year  a  similar  boon  was  con- 
ferred by  parliament  upon  the  county  palatine 
of  Chester ;  which  till  then  experienced  similar 
oppressions  and  deprivation  of  natural  rights 
and  privileges  as  those  endured  by  Wales. 
The  pet'tion  of  the  people  of  Chester  on  this 
occasion  to  parliament,  though  simple  and  pri- 
mitive in  its  expressions,  conveys  so  complete 
an  idea  of  the  condition  of  British  subjects  de- 
prived of  representation  in  parliament,  and 
forms  so  excellent  a  model  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Colonies,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
transcribing  it  at  length  : — 

"To  the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  in  most 
humble  wise  sh.ovvn  unto  vour  excellent  males- 
t}^,  the  inhftbilants  of  your  grace's  county  pala- 
tine of  Chestf  r ;  that  where  the  said  couuty 
palatine  of  Chester  is  and  hath  been  always 
hitherto  exempt,  excluded  and  separated  out 
and  from  your  high  court  of  parliament,  to  have 
any  knights  and  burgesses  within  the  said 
Court;   by  reason  whereof  the  said  inhabitants 
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Iiave  bitlmrto  sustained  manifold  disherisons^'''' 
losses,  and  damage:,  as  wcil  in  their  lands, 
iroods,  and  hodie;-.,  as  in  ili(;  i^ood,  civil,  and  po- 
litic governance  and  maintenance  of  tlio  com- 
monweallh  of  their  said  cnuiitv  :  And  for  as 
jnucli  as  t!io  said  inlial/itants  liave  always  hi- 
tberto  hecn  bonnd  by  the  acts  and  statutes  made 
and  ordained  by  yoiu*  said  hiidniorj s,  and  your 
most  noble  [>rogenitors,  by  aiiihority  of  the  said 
court,  as  far  forth  as  other  counties,  cities,  and 
boronuhs  liave  bt'en,  th;\t  havo  had  their  kniahta 
and  bui-^rcsses  within  yoin*  said  conrt  of  parlia- 
ent,  and  vet  hn  ve  bad  neither  knight  nor  bnr- 
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liament  with  this  audacious  address?  Hej(?ct 
it  as  a  libel  t  Treat  it  as  an  adront  to  govern- 
mont  ?  Spurn  it  as  a  derogation  tVoni  the  riiriits 
of  lea^islatun^  ?  Did  ihev  toss  it  over  the  table? 
Did  ihev  burn  it  by  the  hands  of  the  coiumoa 
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hangman?  They  took  the  petition  of  grievance, 
all  rug2;ed  as  it  was,  without  softeniiiir  cr  tern- 
perament,  uiipurged  of  the  original  bitterness 
and  indignation  of  complaint ;  tiiey  made  it 
the  very  preamble  to  their  act  of  redress  ;  a?id 
consecrated  its  prhiciplc  to  all  ages  in  the 
sanctuary  of  legislaiiun.'''' 

Tlie  enacting  part  of  this  celebrated  union 
act*  is  expressed  in  these  terms  : — "  For  re- 
medy whereof,  the  parliament  «g/s,  and  it  is 
enacted,  that  the  county  of  Chester  should  have 
two  knights,  and  the  city  two  burgesses, 
which  knights  and  burgesses  are  to  have  the 
like  voice  and  authority  to  all  intents  and  {)ur- 
poses, — tbo  like  liberties,  advantages,  dignities, 
privileges,  &c.  with  other  knights  and  bur- 
gesses." 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  If.  the  example  of 
Chester  was  followed  with  respect  to  the  coun- 
ty palatine  of  Durham,  which  had  hitherto 
been  excluded  from  the  pale  of  English  legisla- 
tion. The  style  and  the  preamble  of  the  Ches- 
ter act  were  copied ;  and  thus  was  for  ever  es- 
tablished the  glorious  and  immutable  principle, 
that  no  British  subject,  wherever  situated  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  empire,  can  be  taxed  with- 
out his  own  voluntary  consent  to  the  grant, 
however  small  it  may  be. 


*  34  and  35  Henry  VIII. 
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'  1  come  now  to  the  greatest  and  most  illus- 
trious example  of  the  whole — the  union  of  En- 
gland itself  with  the  ancient  and  renowned 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  This  great  event  was 
finally  and  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  1707; 
and  united — I  hope  for  ever — the  destinies  of 
two  great  nations,  sprung  from  the  same  ori- 
ginal stock,  speaking  the  same  language,  es- 
sentially professing  the  same  religion,  and 
whom  nature  evidently  designed  to  be  one  peo- 
ple, only  rivaling  one  another  in  learning,  arts, 
industry,  and  arms.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
this  union,  are  too  well  known  and  felt  in  al- 
most every  corner  of  the  globe  to  be  dwelt  up- 
on in  this  place.  I  may,  however,  be  permit- 
ted to  observe  with  the  historians  of  the  event, 
that  nothing  certainly  could  be  more  obvious 
than  that  it  was  the  true  interest  of  two  nations 
solely  inhabiting  and  possessing  the  same 
island,  perfectly  to  unite  for  their  common  de- 
fence against  all  attacks  from  the  continent ; 
for,  by  such  a  close  union  of  hearts,  as  well  as 
constitution,  a  people  so  situated  and  warlike, 
and  so  numerous,  could  always  be  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  foreign  invasion  ;  but 
that  remaining  disjoined,  they  had  their  differ- 
ent, and  often  contrary,  interests  to  pursue,  not 
only  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  but 
evoi  in  friendship  and  aiiection,  with  regard  to 
different  nations  on  the  continent.  The  niuti^al 
benefits  which  both  countries  derived  from  this 
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memorable  act  of  legislation,  is  contained  in 
ihe  fointli  article,  which  declares,  that  all  the 
subjects  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tai.i  should  have  full  freedom  and  intercourse 
of  trade  and  navigation  to  and  from  any  port 
or  place  within  the  united  kingdom,  and  the 
doiiiinioi^s  and  plantations  thereunto  belonging: 
and  lliat  there  should  be  a  comnnmication  of 
all  other  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages, 
which  did,  or  might  belong  to  the  subjects  of 
(Mther  kingdom.  These  reciprocal  advantages 
have  long  been  enjoyed  in  internal  [)eace  and 
cordial  it}'.  England  has  embraced  a  loyal  and 
warni-hearted  people  who  will  never  desert  her 
in  the  hour  of  peril.  Scotland,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington on  a  late  important  occasion,  has  in  con- 
sequence of  the  union  become  "  the  happiest, 
the  richest,  and  the  most  prosperous  country  in 
the  2i'orld.^^  This  was  an  union  vvortliv  of  two 
such  nations.  I  need  only  add,  Esto  perpetiia. 
Though  it  may  be  true  that  the  union  of 
Great  Britain  with  Ireland  has  not  been  atten- 
ded hv  the  same  benefits  which  have  arisen 
from  the  similar  measure  which  1  have  last  con- 
sidered ;  yet  I  shall  never  admit,  with  th(;  real 
enemies  and  agitators  of  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try, ihatit  has  neither  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  the  empire,  nor  produced  any  favourable  re- 
sults to  the  people  of  Ireland  itself.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  might  easily  be  established  beyond  all 
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contradiction,  that  from  the  conquest  of  this 
ijuhfjppv   island  bv  the  arms  of  Honrv  II,  to 

lift  V  ft/ 

the  legislative  union  of  1800,  Ireland,  politi- 
cally, and  even  morally  speaking,  not  only  de- 
rived innumerable  benefits  from  her  conm^c- 
tion  with  England,  but,  as  an  agricultural,  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  country,  has  risen 
to  an  unexampled  height  in  the  scale  of  i'vQH 
natioiis.  This  is  the  just  and  necessary  result 
of  national  and  legislative  union  ;  and,  if  it  can 
be  proved  to  exist  with  respect  to  Ireland,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  controversy,  and  my  proposi- 
tion will  stand  secure  on  its  native  and  original 
basis. 

Ireland,  previous  to  the  English  conqiiest, 
may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  neitber  liberties 
nor  laws.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  horde  of  wild 
and  roving  barbarians,  split  into  a  thousand 
sects  and  clans  ;  having  no  government  but 
that  of  arms,  and  no  supreme  autbority  but  the 
pleasures  or  the  passions  of  fierce  and  dictato- 
rial chieftains.  It  is  true  that  Ireland  bad  its 
Brchon  code,  if  it  may  be  dignified  wi'.h  that 
title  ;  but  by  an  Irish  statute  pasj;ed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  unanimously  de- 
clared to  be  no  law,  but  a  lewd  custom  crept  in 
of  later  times.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, it  was  further  described  to  have  been  **  a 
rule  of  right  unwritten,  but  delivered  bv  tnidi- 
tion  from  one  to  another,  in  which  oftentimes 
there  appeared  great  shew  of  equity  in  deter-. 
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mining  the  right  between  party  and  party,  lut 
in  many  things  repugnant  quite ^  both  to  GocVs 
laws  and  man^s.^^  But  immediately  upon  tlie 
conquest,  a  parliament  iind  constitutional  go- 
vernment, such  as  England  then  enjoyed,  was 
communicated  to  Ireland ;  and  every  succeed- 
ing year  brought  in  improvement  in  the  free- 
dom and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  Ireland 
was  made  a  partaker  in  the  feast  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  English  laws  protected  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject.  What  more  could 
Ireland,  or  any  other  conquered  country  simi- 
larly situated,  demand  1  Yet  another  demand 
was  made  ;  and  it  was  granted.  Ireland  w  as 
consolidated  into  one  great  union  with  the  Bri- 
tish empire ;  and,  during  a'  most  moment- 
ous period  of  thirty  years,  has  run  a  career  of 
prosperity  and  improvement  along  with  that 
empire  which  has  no  parallel  in  any  age  or 
country.  If  Ireland  have  at  times  lagged  be* 
hind,  that  is  neither  the  fault  of  England  nor 
of  her  free  and  generous  institutions;  but  of 
Ireland  herself;  it  being  her  duty  to  have  emu- 
lated the  spirit  and  followed  the  example  of  her 
sister  kingdoms  in  all  that  contributes  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  nations.  As  it  is, 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  moral  and  political 
condition  of  Ireland  has  been  greatly  ameliora-' 
ted  since  the  union.  British  ports  and  markets 
both  at  home  and  abroad  are  open  to  her  ship- 
ping and  commodities.  Her  surplus  population 
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is  sheltered  and  employed  in  every  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  Slie  has  now  free  and  un- 
controulable  access  to  the  British  Senate,  of 
which  her  sons  have  ever  been  the  greatest 
^ornaments.  She  has  fonght  and  conquered  on 
every  field  in  Europe  side  by  side  with  British 
subjects,  and  shared  in  their  glory,  led  on  by 
tiie  bravest  of  her  own  native  children.  1  know 
not  what  can  possibly  chance  a  condition  so 
envious.  Let  me  therefore  conclude  with  the 
sincere  wish,  that  the  Rose,  the  Thistle  and 
die  Shamrocii  may  never  be  untwined. 

VI.  The  United  States  op  America  pre- 
sent too  recent  and  remarkable  an  instance  of 
die  beneficial  effects  of  a  federative  union,  on 
sovereign  legislative  principles,  to  be  passed  by 
unnoticed.  When,  on  the  4th  of  July  1776, 
these  States  met  in  congress,  and  invoked  the 
Deity  to  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions  while 
declaring  themselves  "  Free  and  Indepen- 
dent States,"  it  was  thought  by  many  that 
the  mere  promulgation  of  such  an  event  by  a 
body  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  different 
states  by  whom  it  was  delegated,  combined 
with  an  occasional  meeting  for  the  discuss'on 
of  their  general  concerns,  would  be  sufficient 
to  fulfil  the  publick  expectations,  and  secure 
to  the  American  people  that  permanent  liber- 
ty and  independence  which  they  now  so  uni- 
versally panted  for.  Bui  this  seems  not  to  have 
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been  a  prevalent  opinion  in  the  congress  itself; 
for  after  hiunchiniif  the  vessel  of  the  new-born 
state,  the  first  proc(?ev'ling  of  ihis  modern  Ani- 
p|jic'fyo!n"ck  coiincil,  was  to  digest  and  prepare 
a  betier  constitution   (lian  that  bv  wliicbtliev 
bad  been  liitberlo  governed.     The  result  \\v 
the    fan^ons  "  Akticlks  or    Coxfkdkratio  v 
AND  PLUiT.TUAi.  Unidn/'  Those  woro  **  DONK 
at  Philadelphia"   on   the  9th  of  .Tidy,  1778  ; 
but   thev  were   not   *'  fniallv  ratified"  till  the 
first  of  March,  1781.  The  first  article  dechired 
the   stile   of  the   confederacy   to  be  "  Unite© 
States  of  AMERieA."     It  is  trne  that  these 
articles  o^  confederation  were   in  a  few  vears 
abrogated  as   nnsuitable  to  the  new  condition 
of  America  ;    but   it   nevertheless  served  as  a 
great  a?;d  central  lallying-point  during  what  re- 
mained of  the  contest  with  the  mother  country; 
served  as  a  bond  of  jjeneral  union  to  the  states 
that  composed  it ;  aJid  ultimately  enabled  them 
to  triumph  over  tlie  prostrate  laws  and  arms  ot' 
the  most  renowned  countrv  in  the   old  world. 
By  its  means  they   accomplished    their  prima- 
rily end:  to  render  it  better  calculated  to  con- 
solidate   their  future    interests    might   be    the 
study  of  more  collected  moments,  aiid  the  pro- 
duce of  more  enlarged  experience.  Nor,  when 
peace    came,  was   such  study    nenjlected,  nor 
such  experience  found  wanting.   The  battle  of 
independence  having  ceased,  its  dangers  avert- 
ed, and  its  difficulties  overcome  ;  a  number  of 
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the  states  that  composed  the  federal  union  be- 
came refractory  and  reckless  of  its  dictates; 
the  ties  of  supreme  rule  wara  loosened ;  de- 
mands for  supplies  were  neglected  and,  in  some 
instances,  ahsolutely  refused  ;  and  tlie  arm  of 
general  authority  became  suddenly  too  lax  and 
too  short  to  wield  the  powers  of  the  ronstilu- 
tion  with  any  etfect  oyer  so  heterogeneous  and 
extensive  an  empire. 

*'  It  was  found  impracticable,"  says  an  emi- 
nent and  learned  con)memaiui*  or.  ll.e  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stutes,  "  to  unite  the 
8l;ites  in  any  provision  for  the  national  safety 
v.u(]  honour.  Interfering  regulations  of  trafle, 
and  in!erf(Min<j:  claims  of  territory,  wcredis- 
%()\\\w'i  the  friendly  attachments,  and  the  sense 
eiconunon  interest  which  had  connederl  the 
union  durin<r  the  arduous  slruiigles  of  the  Ke- 
vohilion.  Syni(5toms  of  distress,  and  niaiks  of 
liuiniliation,  were  rapidly  accunuilatin^r.  It  was 
with  difiU'iilty  that  the  attention  of  the  Slates 
could  be  sudicientlv  excited  to  induce  them  to 
keep  \\\)  an  adequate  representation  in  coii- 
f>re'ss,  to  foru)  a  quorum  for"  business.  The 
finiiuces  of  the  Union  were  annihilated. 
The  whole  army  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
diiced,   in  1784,  to  eighty    persons,  and  the 
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States  were  urged  to  provide  some  of  the  mU 
litia  to  garrison  the  Western  Ports.  *  la  short,' 
to  use  the  language  of  the  Federalist,  •  eacii 
State,  yielding  to  the  voice  of  innnediate  in- 
terest or  convenience,  successively  withdrew 
its  support  from  the  confederation,  till  the  frail 
and  tottering  edifice  was  ready  to  fall  upon  our 
heads,  and  crush  us  heneath  its  ruins.'  The 
inevitable  consequence  in  every  case  in  which 
a  member  of  the  Union  choose  to  be  disobedi- 
ent, was  either  a  civil  war,  or  the  annihilation 
of  national  authority." 

But  the  love  of  real  and  enduring  liberty,  the 
predominant  feature  in  the  American  charac- 
ter :  their  wisdom,  prudence,  and  rellection  of 
the  people,  enabled  them  to  obviate  a  calamity 
of  this  kind  ;  and  they  proceeded  without  delay 
to  remedy  the  defects  in  their  first  practical 
essay  in  federative  government.  In  March, 
1789,  the  scheme  of  government  which  at  pre- 
sent forms  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  was  duly  ratified  and  put  into 
operation.  As  a  republican  system  of  govern- 
ment— of  which,  however,  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, I  am  far  from  being  an  admirer — this 
must  certainly  be  admitted  to  be  the  noblest 
monument  of  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of 
man.  I  do  not  mean  to  become  the  panegyrist 
of  this  constitution :  I  have  one  nearer  home 
far  more  worthy  of  praise  and  admiration  ;  but 
whatever  its  enemies  may   say  or  think,  it 
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clearly  appears  to  mc  to  be  founded  on  reason, 
find  built  on  tlie  true  principles  of  a  great  poli- 
tical association.    The  Americans  despise  tlio 
ji;inio   of  Monarchy    both  in  sentiment  and  in 
deed.    But,  however  unpleasa;it  to  "ears  po- 
lite," I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  them,  that  their 
General  Government  is  founded  on  the  ruins 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  Monarchy,  as  it 
existed  in  America  previous  to  the  revolution, 
and   as  it  still   happily   exists  throughout  the 
British  colonial  empire.     It  is  endowed — no 
matter   however  feeble  or  scanty  the  endow- 
ment may  be — with   supreme   authority  over 
all  the  State  Governments.    It  can  proclaim  a 
war,  or  conclude  a  peace  independent  of  them, 
in  the  same  way  that  England  does  of  us,  her 
colonies.    It  can  legislate  for  them  on  every 
point  of  general  trade    and  commerce,  as  En- 
jrland  does  for  us.  It  can  settle  all  internal  dis- 
putes  and  differences  between  states,  as  En- 
gland does  in  these  provinces,  and  compel  them 
into   peace  and    obedience.     It  can  open  or 
close  the  ports  of  any  state  in   the  Union  to 
friends  or  foes,  according  to  the  dictates  of  its 
imperial   sway,  as  England  may  do  to  us.     It 
may  impose  and  levy  taxes  of  any  description 
in  the  heart  of  any  state  of  the   Union.     But 
here,  I  admit,  the  parallel  terminates,  for  all 
these  states,  besides  having  local  governments 
and  legislatures  of  their  own,  are  represented 
in  congres, — a  privilege  which  unfortunately 
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tee  do  not  yf^t  enjoy  in  cur  Congress,  the  Tm- 

PF.RIAL  PaRMA.'SIENT    OF  GrEAT  HrITAIN    AND 

Iri:i,a.\d. 

Our  iicUiiral  and  coiistittitional  right  to 
iliat  privilo^c  will  ibrin  (Ii(3  subject  of  ihc 
succeeding  Chapters  ol'  this  humble  work. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
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h. 


The  natural  right  of  the  Colonies  to  /?«- 
presentation  in  the  Imperial  Parlia" 
ment. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  human  wisdom  and 
ingenuity,  I  believe  the  British  Constitu- 
tion has  been  the  theme  of  the  highest  and 
most  unqualified  praise.  Nations  may  have 
been  said  to  have  bowed  with  respect  and  ad- 
miration before  it.  Monarchies  have  been 
dissolved,  thrones  overturned,  altars  polluted, 
and  the  venerated  institutions  of  a  wise  and 
prudent  antiquity  have  been  annihilated,  in 
order  to  adopt  the  principles  and  secure  the 
freedom  of  so  excellent  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. Practice  has  thus  been  conjoined  with 
opinion  in  ennobling  throughout  the  universe 
this  unparalleled  political  superstructure.  Fo- 
reigners, in  almost  all  countries,  have  exceed- 
ed the  natives  in  extolling  its  wonderful  com- 
binations. "  England,"  says  one,*  *'  is  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  whose  political  or  ci- 
vil liberty  is  the  direct  end  of  its  constitution,*' 
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The  govGrnmcnt  of  England,"  says  an- 
other,* **  is  formed  between  absohite  monar- 
chy, which  is  tyranny ;  democracy,  whicli 
tends  to  anarchy  ;  and  aristocracy,  which, 
fluctuating  between  one  and  the  other,  falls 
into  the  error  of  both.  The  mixt  government 
of  the  English,  combining  the  advantages  of 
these  three  powers,  which  mutually  observe, 
moderate,  assis'.  and  check  each  other,  tends 
from  its  very  principles  to  the  national  good. 
This  constitution,  of  which  there  is  no  in- 
stance among  the  ancients,  and  which  ought  to 
serve  as  a  model  to  posterity,  will  support  it- 
self a  long  time  ;  because  it  is  not  the  result  of 
manners,  and  of  transient  opinions  ;  but  of 
reasoning  and  experience."  "  Liberty,"  says 
a  third,t  whilst  writing  on  the  English  Consti- 
tution, "  Libert}^  excluded  from  those  places 
to  which  she  had  seemed  lo  give  a  preference, 
driven  to  the  extremity  of  the  Western  World, 
banished  even  out  of  the  continent,  has  taken 
refuge  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  there,  that, 
freed  from  the  danger  of  external  disturbance, 
and  assisted  by  a  happy  pre-arrangement  ol" 
things,  she  has  been  able  fully  to  display  tho 
form  that  suited  her ;  and  she  has  found  six 
centuries  to  have  been  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  her  work.     Being  sheltered,   as  it 
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were,  within  a  citJidel,  slie  there  reigns  over  a 
nation  which  is   the  better  entitled  to  her  fa- 
vours as  it  endeavours  to  extend  her  empire, 
and  carries  with  it,  to  every  part  of  it.   domi- 
nions,  the  blessings  of  industry  and  equality. 
Fenced  in  on  every  side,  to  use  the  expressions 
of  Charaberlayne,  with  a  wide  and  deep  ditch, 
the  sea,  guarded  with  strong  outworks,  its  ships 
of  war,  and  def>ended  by  tiie  courage  of  its  sea- 
men, it  preserves  that  important  secret,  that 
sacred  fire,  which  is  so  difficult  to  be  kindled, 
and  which,  if  it  were  once  extinguished,  would 
perhaps   never  be  lighted  again.     Wh(Mi  the 
world  shall  have  again  been  laid  waste  bv  con- 
querors, it  will  still  continue  to  show  mankind, 
not  only  the  principle  that  ought  to  unite  them, 
but  wdiat  is  of  no   less   importance,  the  form 
under  which  they  ought  to    he   united.     And 
the  philosopher,    when  he   reflects  on  what  is 
constantly  the  fate   of  civil  societies  amongst 
men,  and  observes  with  concern  the  numerous 
and  pow^erful  causes  which  seem,  as  it  were, 
imavoidablv  to  conduct  them  all  to  a  state  of 
incurable  political  slavery,   takes   comfort  in 
seeing  that  liberty  has  at  last  disclosed  her  se- 
cret to   mankind,  and  seciu'ed    an    asvhim  to 
herself."     "  Now%   in   my  opinion,"    says    a 
fourth,*  "  amonof  all  the  sovereiinities  I  know 
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in  the  world,  that  in  which  the  publick  good  is 
best  attended  to,  and  the  least  violence  exer- 
cised on  the  people,  is  that  olEiiglaiid."  "  This 
at  least  is  certain,"  says  a  iii'lli,*  "  that  in  all 
ages  Britain  has  been  the  temple,  as  it  were, 
of  liberty.  Whilst  her  sacred  lires  have  been 
extinguished  in  so  many  countries,  here  ihcy 
have  religiously  been  kept  alive.  Here  sluj 
hath  her  saints,  her  confessors,  and  a  whole 
army  of  martyrs,  and  the  gates  of  hell  hath 
not  hitherto  prevailed  ai>ainst  her  ;  so  thai  if  a 
fatal  reverse  is  to  ha])pen  ;  ifserviiiiy  and  ser- 
vitude are  to  over-run  the  whole  wojld,  iiij' 
injustice,  and  liberty  is  to  retire  from  it  hke 
Astra-'a :  our  j:>oi'iion  ul'  the  al-aitdonecl  ^lo;  e, 
will  have,  at  least,  the  mouri-ful  hoiK;ur,  when- 
ever it  hapr-ens,  ol"  she\\ii)g  her  lai-l,  her  \.>\v\- 
ing  steps."  "  The  LMiiish  Ceiisiiiuiion,"  ^f'.ys 
a  sixthjt  ''  is  the  prui^eest  political  ij;oiii;!i  ei,i 
of  the  cunihiiieci  ami  pri^uressive  wi^doL:  ai 
man:  throughout  the  \U.(;ie  civili/ed  \'.  orki, 
its  preservation  oiij^iit  to  be  }ivhm(1  ji.r  ris  a 
choice  and  peerless  moiieJ,  L;niiii;g  ali  the  Le:-;;;- 
ties  of  proportion  wi(h  ail  th-eir  .suhtiily  of 
strength."  "  England,  ISir,"  said  a  seventh,! 
*'  is  a  nation,  which  still  1  hope  respect?,  and 
formerly  adored  her  freedom.  In  other  coun- 
tries,  the    people   more  siniple,  and  of  a  less 
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mercurial  cast,  judge  of  an  ill  principle  in  go- 
vernment only  by  an  actual  grievance  ;  here 
they  anticipate  the  evil,  and  judge  of  the  pres- 
sure of  tJie  grievance  h_y  the  hadness  of  the 
nrinciplc.  Thev  aupur  miseovernmi^nt  at  a 
distance;  and  snui^i  the  a|>proach  of  tyranny 
in  every  tainted  breeze."  And,  lastly,  saith 
an  eighth,*  *'  The  British  Constitution  may 
he  said  to  have  approached  nearer  to  the  per- 
fection of  social  order,  than  any  other  govern- 
ment ancient  or  modern.  To  this  point  it  has 
arrived  in  the  progress  of  ages,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  theories  formed  by  speculative  men, 
such  as  our  modern  reformers,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  experiments  made,  and  trials  under- 
gone. Experiences,  that  great  parent  of  all, 
but  especially  of  political  wisdom,  taught  a 
brave,  generous,  and  high-spirited  people,  how 
to  correct,  by  degrees,  preceding  evils,  and  to 
ibrm  the  wisest  plan  for  liberty  and  security. 
In  this  state  we  lind  the  British  Constitution. 
It  stands  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  like 
an  ancient  oak  in  the  wood,  which,  after  ha- 
vinir  overcome  manv  a  blast,  overtops  the 
other  trees  of  the  forest,  and  commands  re- 
spect and  veneration.  All  foreigners  look  to 
it  v/ith  wonder,  and  with  envy,  as  the  hap- 
piest system  that  ever  was  devised  for  unitiijg 
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dignity  in  the  Magistrate,  and  liberty   in  the 
subject,  witb  protection  and  security  to  a!!.' - 

Tbis  is  lofty  praise,  and  a  most  formidable 
body  of  unexceptionable  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  excellency  of  our  constitution.  Taking  it 
all  in  ail,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  difficult  as  it 
would  be  unpopular  to  controvert  it.  Worship 
at  once  so  zealous  and  universal,  has  scarcely 
ever  been  the  lot  of  any  human  institution  ;  and, 
if  the  incense  be  profuse,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  god  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  it. 
I  would  not  therefore  wish  to  be  considered  as 
an  inconsiderate  and  headlong  reformer  in  ei- 
ther religion  or  politicks.  I  confide  in  the  faith 
of  mv  fathers  ;  and  am  determined  to  die  in  the 
alloG^iance  of  a  British  subject.  But,  as  there 
may  be  errors  in  religion  which  a  good  Chris- 
tian may  be  permitted  to  correct,  so  there  may 
exist  in  our  system  of  government,  much  as  it 
may  have  been  admired,  and  much  as,  I  con- 
fess, it  is  entitled  to  admiration,  shades,  and 
blemishes,  and  inconsistencies  which  it  may  be 
the  right  as  well  as  the  dut}'^  of  a  good  ci- 
tizen to  obviate  and  reconcile.  I  shall  there- 
fore not  scruple  ow  the  present  occasion  to 
stretch  my  hand,  however  impotent,  to  the  fone 
of  our  Constitution,  and,  by  drawing  aside  the 
veil  which  hides  its  greatest  and  most  disgusting 
deformities^  exposes  them  at  once  to  the  gaze 
and  derision  of  the  world.  These  are  strong 
expressions,  I  admit.     Rut  a  blot — one  distort- 
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ed  line,  no  matter  liow  faint-— which  disfigures 
a  masterpiece  of  art,  is  more    injurious  in  its 
corisequeiices,  in  the   estimation  of  taste  and 
genius,  than  a  thousand  specks  in  a  production 
of  inferior  aim  and  execution.     Tiie  linger  that 
points  out  the  blemish  may  be  esteemed  that  of 
an  enthusiast  or  a  ^aving  maniac  ;  but  the    at- 
tributes of  justice  are  as  severe  as  they  are  om- 
nipotent; and  the  just  rights  of  British  subjects, 
wherever   they   may  be  situated — wliedier  in 
the  frozen  regions  of  Labrador,  or  the  burning 
sands  of  India ;  whether  in  the  Rocky  or  Him- 
malaya  Mouatains,  in  Hudson  or  Botany  Bay, 
are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  prejudice  or  servility. 
Beholding,  then,  the  British  Constitution 
as  thus  exposed  to  view,  1  pronounce  it   to   bo 
both  Partial  and  Incomplete  !     It  is  partial 
because  it  confers  rights,  privileges,  and  fran- 
chises upon  3,  part  of  the  people  which  are  not 
equally  enjoyed  by  the  whole  :    and  it  is  in- 
complete, because  the  Colonies  are  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction  without  participating  in  its  au- 
thority.    Reform,  therefore,,  the  great talisman- 
ick  genius  of  the  age,  becomes  necessary  ;  and 
I  shall  of  course,  be  marked  as  a  reformer.     / 
am  a  reformer  !     I  avow  it.     Whatever  may 
be  lost  or  gained  by  it  ;  whatever  disappoint- 
ments I  may  endure,  or  whatever  approbation 
my  present   labours  may  experience,  I  admit 
that  their  whole  scope  and  object  is  reform — - 
reform  in  tho  Imperial  Parliament  of  Gred,t 
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Britain  and  Ireland,  such  as  will  sccuro  lo  that 
portion  of  British  subjects  in  tlio  coloiiit's  tliat 
iree,  direct,  i\  d  uncoiitroultKl  roproscjulatiuu 
which  is  not  only  enjoyed  by  their  relloW'Siibjec  is 
at  liiomc,  but  which  is  their  birthright.  Tiiis  is 
the  reform  1  advocate,  and  to  this  species  of  re- 
form alone  I  confine  nivself.  If  a  more  ireuc- 
ral  and  direct  representation  in  Parlianienl — 
the  great  and  ultimate  source  of  the  laws — is 
found  to  be  indispensibiy  necessary  in  the  mo- 
ther country  ;  surely  sojne  represinitation  ouaht 
to  be  extended  to  the  colonies,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  hitherto  been  unrepresented  in 
parliament  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  for 
what  has  been  termed  virtual  representation  and 
which  seems  so  much  in  favour  with  a  certain 
class  of  politicians,  is  a  mock  representation 
without  means  or  ends,  head  or  feet,  soul  or 
body  ;  and  which  the  colonies  spurn  as  worse 
than  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  Thev  wantdir'jct 
and  substantial  representation,  because  it  is  tho 
only  representation  worth  having ;  a»id  tlicy 
want  real  unencunjbered  representation,  be- 
cause it  is  their  birthright. 

That  it  is  so,  becomes  now  my  business  to 
prove.  1  shall  therefore,  in  lie  fi\>\  place,  ri- 
deavour  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  natanil,  inhe- 
rent, and  inconlrovertable  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  Britisli  subject.  I  shall,,  in  the  second 
place,  inquire  whether  the  people  inhabiiiug 
our  coJonies  are  British  subjects  I    And  if  they 
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ni*o,  which  cannot  be  doubted,  shew,  in  the  thirdl 
pi  ICO, the  injustice  to  which  they  are  exposed 
jind  the  i!ij(jries  they  sustain, both  in  person  and 
property,  Uy  a  denial  of  any  one  of  their  birth- 
rights. 

T.  The  riditsofa  British  subject  include  his 
libertios  ;  and  the  first  and  most  important  of 
lliose  riijiits  and  liberties  which  he  can  claim  as 
a  member  of  civil  society  or  the  body  politick, 
is  (he  power  of  being  his  own  governor ;  and 
of  nirikini!,  either  in  person  or  by  representa- 
uvr,  the  laws  by  which  his  conduct  is  to  be  re- 
giiKJtcd  and  his  property  secured.  These  laws, 
I  indeed,  may  be  changed,  renewed,  abrogated 
or  amended,  b(?cause  a  power  to  make  laws 
witliont  the  right  of  annuhiner  them,  would  be  an 
anom:dy  equally  absurd  and  ridiculous.  But 
8til!,  wliatever  modifications  they  may  undergo; 
whatever  [)enalties  they  may  indict ;  or  what- 
ever |)rivil(\<ros  thev  may  confer,  thev  must  be 
staiujMul  with  the  consent  of  the  person  whose 
lot  it  may  be  to  be  either  punished,  protected, 
or  rewarded  by  tlirni  ;  and  even  this  consent 
must  be  free,  voluntary  and  unconstrained.  It 
is  true  that  many  laws  are  in  force  and  bindinir, 
which  may  have  never  received  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  the  whole  peojile  ;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  society,  that  a 
majority  can  bind  the  whole  ;  for  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  ever  to  attain  that  security 
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and  stabilitv  in  our  institutions,   which    consti- 
tiite  tlio  direct  object  of  society. 

Tliese  laws  bcin^  once  estabhshed,  the  next 
I'ioht  oi'  a  British  subject  is  that  security  of  per- 
son and  estate  which  tliey  necessarily  prescribe ; 
and  there  can  be  no  security  of  person  vvidiout 
freedom  of  will ;    and  no  security  of  estate,  or 
property,  without  the  power  of  acquiring  and 
dis[)osing  of  it  at  pleasure  :  for  it  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  have  the  use  of  an  object.     We  desire 
to  have  it  completely  at  our  own  disposal,  with- 
out being  responsible  to  any  person  whatever. 
As  to  personal  liberty,  tlie  laws  of  England  have 
imposed  but  (cw  restraints  upon  those  of  nature. 
Those  who  are  the  offspring  of  the  one,  are  but 
the  subjects  of  the   other  ;  just  like   children, 
who,   ahhough  they  are  amenable  to  parental 
authority,  are  nevertheless  recognized  as  mem- 
bers of  the  state.    It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
every  British  subject,  like  any  other  member 
of  a  well  regulated  government,  is  not  only  en- 
titled to  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  life,  but 
to  the  integrity  of  his  body.     As  the  one  could 
not  exist  without  the  other,  and   as  they  are 
alike  the  gift  of  God,  the  laws  of  our  country 
are  bound  to  protect  them,  and  they  do  protect 
them,     it  is  true  that  the  one  may  be  forfeited, 
and  the  other  destroyed  under  the  authority  of 
those  laws.     But  this  can  only  take  place  when 
the  laws  have  been  infringed  upon,  and  the  rights 
of  a  fellow-subject  invaded.     Still,  even  when 
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an  cmorgency  of  this  awful  description  happens^ 
though  an  individual  may  he  sacrificed,  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  sucietv  are  secured,  and   can 
only  he  secured  in  ohedience  to  the  dictates  of 
the  laws.     A  hranch  is  cut  off;  hut  the  trunk 
is  preserved.     Life  too  may   he   supported  as 
well  as  defended.     In  this  resp'       the  laws  of 
England  are  superior  to  those  ol  any  nation  on 
earth.     An  innocent  member  of  society   can- 
not be  starved  to  death.     He  has  a  claim  on 
society  for  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 
If  these  be   illegally  denied  to  hirn,  the  law  is 
broken  ;  and  should  a  life  in  consequence   be 
lost,  the  individual,  who  may  be  the  means  of 
such  a  loss,  is  punished,  in  order  that  society 
mav   not   a^^ain    lose  die  services  of  an  useful 
though  unfortunate  member.     What  can  pos- 
sibly  be    more    humane,    generous  and  just  ? 
The  brutal  tyranny  of  destroying  life  or  limb  at 
pleasure,  is  a  power  which  never  was,  and  ne- 
ver can  be  conferred  or  recognized   by   our 
laws.     On  this,  as  well  as  every   other  subject 
connected  with  the  liberty  and  security  of  an 
Englishman,  our  great  charter  is  clear  and  de- 
cisive :  "  No  freeman  shall  be  seized  and   im- 
prisoned,  or  disseized,  or    out-lawed,  or  any 
way   destroyed,  nor  will  we  try   him,  or  pass 
sentence  on  him,  except  by  the  legal  judgment 
of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land." 

But  security  of  life   and   person,  liowever 
strictly  guarded^  and  however  clearly  defined. 
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would  be  of  very  little  avail,  if  unaccompanied 
by  that  Ubcrtif  of  person  whicli  formi  so  ij;ront 
and  distinguished  a  part  of  the  rights  of  a  British 
subject.  To  enter  however  iiito  anv  lenrnheii- 
detail  of  this  liberty,  how(!ver delightful  a  study 
it  iniulit  form  of  itself,  would  lead  nie  far  he- 
yond  the  bounds  of  my  present  inquiry  ;  but  it 
is  necessary  nevertheless  to  point  out  a  few  of 
its  most  remarkable  features. 

However  bountiful  nature  may  have  been  in 
this  respects,  the  laws  of  England  may  be  said  to 
be  almost  equally  so.  Man  liaving  been  created 
a  rational  agent,  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
is,  of  course,  the  first  and  principal  ingredient 
of  his  constitution.  This  great  characteristick 
of  human  nature  necessarily  implies  the  |)ower 
of  devising  means  to  accom[»lish  ends,  of  (lir>- 
tinguishing  truth  from  falsehood,  and  rigitt 
from  wrong.  As  to  thought,,  that  is  an  ar- 
canum of  which  the  Deitv  alone  can  take  con:- 
nizance.  The  free  and  lujcontrouled  exercise 
of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  prerogative  which  natnre  has  reserved  to 
herself  alik(!  inscrutable  and  independent  of  the 
laws  of  civil  society.  Men,  states,  governments, 
and  laws  hjive,  in  dark  ages,  and  among  bar- 
barous nations,  endeavoured  to  usurp  even  this 
solitary  reservation  on  the  part  of  nature  by  va- 
rious means  and  instruments  as  brutal  as  they 
were  cruel.  But,  thank  God,  it  is  alike  the 
boast  and  tho  glory  of  llie  laws  of  England,  that, 
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in  this  as  well  as  in  most  other  instances,  they 
have  not  only  preserved  entire,  but  also  advo- 
cated the  rights  of  nature  as  their  best  and 
wisest  maxims.  The  people  of  England  have 
beard  of  an  Inquisition  and  a  Bastile;  but,  hav- 
ing never  felt  the  effects  of  them,  they  could  only 
execrate  those  infernal  institutions,  and  pity  their 
victims.  '*  The  common  law  oi' England,"  says 
Hallam,  "  has  alwavs  abhorred  the  accursed 
mysteries  of  a  prison-house  ;  and  neither  ad- 
mits of  torture  to  extort  confession,  nor  of  any 
penal  infliction  not  warranted  oy  a  just  sen- 
tence." In  conformity  with  this  law  we  are  in- 
formed, that  when,  upon  the  assassination  of 
Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  Felton,  it 
was  proposed  in  the  privy  council  to  put  the 
assassin  to  the  rack,  in  order  to  discover  his 
accojnplices  ;  the  judges,  being  consulted,  de- 
clared unanimously,  to  their  own  honour  and 
the  honour  of  the  English  law,  that  no  such 
proceedings  was  allowable  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land.* 

As  to  Actions,  which  comprehend  all  that 
a  good  citizen  can  sai/  or  do  without  violating 
the  established  laws  of  his  country,  either  to 
promote  his  own  individual  happiness  or  the 
general  interests  of  the  state,  they  are  as  much 
the  object  of  that  universal  liberty  and  security 
guaranteed  by  the  laws  of  England,  as  life,  per- 

*  BUckstooe.  Book  iv.  Chap.  2i 
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son  and  estate.  The  frondoni  of  action  iiiav 
in  truth  be  said  to  includo  all  that  is  of  value  and 
worth  possessing  this  side  of  the  grave.  For  liow 
otherwise  could  the  faculties  with  whicii  nature 
has  so  liberally  endowed  us,  he  rendered  useful 
either  to  society  or  to  the  ultimate  end  of  our 
existence  1  IIow  could  food  and  raiment,  the 
first  necessaries  of  life  itself,  be  obtained ;  and 
the  social  and  benevolent  aflfections  of  husband 
and  wife  ;  parent  and  child  ;  master  and  ser- 
vant ;  friend  and  neighbour  ;  sovereign  and 
subject,  be  cherished  and  maintained,  if  any 
restraint  were  laid  upon  our  actions,  which  ne- 
cessarily imply  the  exercise  of  volition  1  How 
otherwise  could  virtue  and  charity  be  exercised, 
religion  preserved  ;  patriotism  enkindled  ; 
knowledge  extended  ;  arts  invented  ;  science 
studied ;  countries  explored ;  conmierce  ex- 
panded ;  nay,  how  could  nations  themselves  be 
founded  1  There  was  a  time,  and,  unfortunate- 
ly for  mankind,  there  still  are  times  and  coun- 
tries, in  which  freedom  of  action  is  restrained, 
as  well  as  the  aspirations  of  liberty  subdued. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  that  compa- 
rative state  of  poverty,  meanness  and  gross  ig- 
norance into  which  some  nations  are  sunk. 
Nothing  can  degrade  the  human  mind  so  much 
as  a  restraint  upon  the  exercise  of  any  of  its 
faculties :  nothing  sinks  the  soul  so  low  as  the 
yoke  of  slavery.  But  the  laws  of  England  have 
established  a  different  order  of  things  which  is 
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unduiibtodly  the  cause  of  the  uiipfiralleled  I'rec- 
doni,  inte!lig(jii<"o  and  prosperity  of*  that  coun- 
try. Tiiore  a  IJrJtish  subject  may  literally  he 
suid  to  do  wliat  he  pleases,  to  say  what  he 
pleases,  and  go  were  he  pleases.  It  is  true 
that,  if  in  the  exercise  of  these  invaluable  rights, 
he  should  unfortunately  invade  the  boundaries 
of  the  laws,  he  immediately  becomes  amenable 
to  them,  and,  perhaps,  obnoxious  to  punishment. 
But  until  lie  does  so,  he  is  safe.  There  can  be 
no  just  controul  upon  his  actions  until  he  over- 
leaps the  legal  limitations  of  justice,  decency, 
or  morality.  And  lierein  consists  the  superio- 
rity of  the  laws  over  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try. When  foreigners,  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  visit  England,  the  first  tiling  that 
strikes  them  with  surprise,  is  that  want  of  pre- 
ventive  power  for  which  the  laws  are  so  re- 
markable ;  never  once  imagining  that  this  is 
the  great  characteristick  of  British  liberty,  and 
that  which  so  pre-eminently  distinguishes  its 
institutions  from  those  of  other  countries.  They 
never  once  dream  that  laws,  which  prevent  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  are  at  the  same  time 
laws  which  restrain  the  natural  right  of  action  ; 
and,  of  consequence,  not  only  refuse  to  re- 
cognize and  protect  this  first  law  of  nature,  but 
inflict  a  punishment  before  a  crime  has  been 
perpetrated  !  May  we  ever  be  protected  from 
such  laws  !  It  is  the  example  of  punishment 
alone  that  can  or  ought  to  prevent  the  commii" 
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sion  of  crimes,  as  it  is  punishment  alone  iliat 
can  prevent  the  repetition  of  thcni.  But  I  am 
deviating  a  little  from  the  course  of  my  inquiry. 
Personal  loco-motion  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  a  British  subject  as  any 
other  action  which  he  is  capable  of  performing  ; 
and  ought  to  be  as  precious  in  his  eyes,  as  that 
wonderful  invention  the  loco-motive  engine,  is 
astonishing  in  those  of  other  countries.  He  is 
at  liberty  to  convey  his  person  from  one  place 
to  a)iother,  just  as  his  inclinations  may  dictate 
or  his  necessities  prescribe.  Every  hamlet, 
village,  town,  city,  county,  and  province  of  the 
empire,  he  has  a  right  to  visit  and  reside  in  at 
pleasure,  without  being  subjected  to  either  in- 
quiry or  restraint  while  he  abstains  from  en- 
croachments upon  the  law.     In  short, 

The  world  is  all  before  him.  nliere  to  choose 
His  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  his  guide. 

And  hero  as^ain  Mas^na  Charta*  comosin 
aid  of  the  riglits  of  nature,  and  declares,  that 
"  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  in  future,  to 
go  out  of  our  kingdom,  and  to  return  safely  and 
securely  bv  laud  and  bv  water,  saving  his  alie- 
giance,  except  in  time  of  war,  fur  a  short  space, 
for  the  common  good  of  the  kingdom,  except 
prisoners,  outlaws  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land,   and   the   people  of  tlie    nation  at   war 

•  Chap.  42, 
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against  us."    By   many  subsequent  statutes, 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  the  second  and  third 
Edwards,  the  same  right  is  not  only  enforced 
but  enlarged ;  for  it  is  declared,  that  no  man 
shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned  by  suggestion  or 
petition  to  the  King  or  his  Council,  unless  it 
be  by  legal  indictment,  or  the  process  of  the 
common  law.     By  the  peiition  of  rights  it   is 
enacted,  that  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned 
or  detained  without  cause  shewn,   to  which  he 
may  make  answer  according  to  law.    *'  By  the 
16  Car.  II.  cap.  10,  if  any  person  be  restrain- 
ed of  his  liberty  by  order  or  decree  of  any  ille- 
gal court,  or  by  command  of  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty in  person,  or  by  v/arrant  of  the  Council 
board,  or  of  any  of  the  Privy  Council,  he  shall 
upon  demand  of  his  Counsel,  have  a.  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  to  bring  his  body  before  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  who 
shall  determine  v»'hether  the  cause  of  his  com- 
mitment be  just,  and  thereupon  do  as   to  jus- 
tice shall  appertain.     And  by  31  Car.  II.  c.  2, 
commonly  called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the 
mediods  of  obtaining  this  v/rit  are  so  plainly 
pointed  out  and  enforced,  that,  so  long  as  this 
statute  shall  remain  unimpeached,  no  subject 
of  England  can  be  long  detained  in  prison,  ex- 
cept in  those   cases  in  which  the  law  requires 
and  justifies  such  detainer.     And  lest  this  act 
should  be  evaded  by  demanding  unreasonable 
bail,  or  sureties  for  tho  prisoners  appcararAce, 
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it  is  declarod  by  1  William  and  Mary,  st  2, 
c.  2,  that  e  vcessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  re- 
required."* 

Nor  can  a  British  subject  be  deprived  of  his 
light  of  remainin^T  in  his  own  native  country, 
or  any  part  of  it  he  chooses  to  dwell  in.  So 
long  as  the  laws  do  not  impeach  his  conduct, 
no  power  an  ea  tli  can  legally  drive  him  from 
the  countrv  of  his  birth  and  allegiance.  The 
express  condition  upon  which  he  enters  into 
society,  is,  that  he  shall  be  protected  in  this  as 
well  as  all  other  rights  stipulated  by  the  laws. 
If  allegiance  be  his  duty,  protection  is  his 
right.  If  he  cannot  forfeit  his  allegiance,  as  we 
are  told  he  cannot,  even  by  abiding  in  a  foreign 
countrv  :  so  he  cannot  lose  his  claim  to  a  re- 

ft 

sidence  in  his  own,  or  any  of  the  privileges  in- 
herent to  such  a  residence.  We  have  already 
seen  the  provisions  of  Manga  Charta  upon  this 
subject :  they  declare  that  no  freeman  shall 
be  banished  unless  by  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Exile  was  unknown 
to  the  common  law  of  England,  and  it  is  onlv  in 
consequence  of  the  powers  conferred  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  passing  of  which 
every  subject  is  supposed  to  be  present,  ihat  a 
criminal  found  guilty  of  a  capital  offence  can 
be  transported.     So  strict  are  the  laws  in  this 
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respect,  that  a  civilian  cannot  be  sent  out  of 
the  realm  even  on  the  publick  service,  against 
his  will.  It  is  clear  that  personal  liberty  and 
security  could  not  possibly  be  carried  further. 

I  come  next  to  the  right  of  property^  which 
is  the  third  natural  birthright  of  a  British  sub  • 
ject.  The  right  to  acquire  property  necessa- 
rily implies  the  right  to  dispose  of  it.  But 
there  is  an  intermediate  right,  which  the  laws 
of  England  equally  recognize  and  secure  ;  and 
that  is,  the  right  of  safe  and  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  every  species  of  property  acquired  by 
legal  means.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  honest 
industry  would  have  no  legitimate  end  ;  all 
virtuous  desire  and  emulation  would  be  use- 
less ;  and  the  natural  law  of  mcum  and  tuvm 
would  be  confined  to  the  woods  and  deserts, 
among  wild  and  savage  men.  The  right  there- 
fore of  the  free  use,  enjoyment,  and  disposal 
of  property  at  pleasure,  has  ever  been  watcii- 
fully  guarded  by  the  laws  of  England.  It  has 
been  the  object  of  a  variety  oi  statutes  to  ex- 
plain and  enforce  them.  And  here  again  the 
foundation  of  our  rights  are  laid  by  Magna 
Ckarta^  that  wonderfully  comprehensive  code 
of  conduct  and  government.  By  the  thirty- 
fourth  chapter  it  is  declared,  that  "  the  Writ 
which  is  called  proceipc  for  the  future  shall  not 
be  granted  to  any  one  concerning  any  tene- 
ment by  which  a  freeman  may  loose  hiis  court." 
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By  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  it  is  also  declared, 
that  **  no  freeman  shall  be  disseised,  or  divest- 
ed of  his  freehold,  or  of  his  liberties,  or  free 
customs,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peer^,  or 
by  the  laws  of  the  land."    In  subsequent  times, 
several  laws  were  made  to  the  same  effect. 
They  declare,  that  no  man's  la7ids  or  goods 
shall  be  seized  into  the  King's   hands,  against 
the  great  charter,  and  the  law  of  the  land ; 
and  that  no  man  shall  be  disinherited,  nor  put 
out  of  his  franchises  or  freehold,  unless  he  be 
duly  brought  to  answer,  and  be  forejudged  by 
course  of  law :  and  if  any  thing  be  done  to  the 
contrary,  it  shall  be  redressed  and  holden  for 
none.*     Even  the  public  good  is  no  excuse  for 
the  sacrifice  of  private  property  against  the 
will  of  the  owner ;  and  should  such  a  sacrifice 
ever  become  necessary,  the  laws  must  guaran- 
tee the  indemnification ;  not  only  in  cases  where 
the  laws  themselves  prescribe  the  sacrifice,  but 
also  in  cases  where  it  has  been  occasioned  by 
any  riot  or  disorderly  conduct  in  the   Com- 
monwealth. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Whatever  the  danger, 
the  emergency,  or  the  necessities  of  the  state 
itself  may  be,  no  aids  can  be  borrowed  from, 
no  taxes  levied  or  imposed  upon  the  property 
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or  persons  of  the  people,  without  their  own 
freo  consent  in  parliament.  This  is  the  great 
fundamental  principle  of  our  constitution,  as 
well  as  its  ruling  and  regulating  genius.  With- 
out it  we  should  he  slaves :  with  it,  we  are  the 
freest  people  in  the  world,  provided  we  all 
equally  enjoy  it.  In  this  the  converse  of  the 
old  French  maxim. — **  Qui  veut  le  Roy,  si 
veut  la  Loy,^^^ — will  be  found  to  hold  good. 
This  essential  principle,  says  Hallam,t  was 
settled  in  England,  after  much  contention,  by 
the  Statute  entitled  Confirmatio  Chartarum,  in 
the  25th  year  of  Edward  I.  More  compre- 
hensive and  specifick  in  its  expressions  than 
the  Great  Charter  of  John,  it  abolishes  all 
"  aids,  tasks,  and  prises,  unless  by  the  com- 
mon assent  of  the  realm,  and  for  the  common 
profit  thereof,  saving  the  ancient  aids  and 
prises  due  and  accustomed  ;"  the  King  expli- 
citly renouncing  the  custom  he  had  lately  set 
on  wool.  *'  Thus,"  adds  the  same  excellent  and 
manly  writer,  '*the  letter  of  the  statute  and  the 
history  of  the  times  conspire  to  prove,  that  im- 


•  It  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  retained  the  ancient  or- 
thography,  to  which  perhaps,  the  reader  maybe  inclined  to 
think.  I  am  in  other  instances  rather  partial.  But  old  habits 
like  mortgages,  are  diliicuU  to  be  got  rid  of. 

f  Constitutional  History,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  VI. 
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positions  on  mercliandize  at  the  ports,  to  which 
alone  the  word  prises  was  applicable,  could  no 
more  be  levied  by  the  royal  prerogative  alter 
its  enactment,  than  internal  taxes  upon  laiided 
or  moveable  property,  known  in  that  age  by 
the  appellations  of  aids  and  tallages."  By  ano- 
ther statute  passed  in  the  same  reign,  commonly 
called  the  statute  De  Tallagio  Non  Concedcn- 
do,  the  **  common  consent  of  the  realm"  above 
mentioned,  was  more  fully  explained.  It  was 
enacted  that  no  talliage  or  aid  shall  be  taken  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls, 
barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and  other  freemen 
of  the  land.  This  statute  is  worthy  of  bein^ 
recited  in  the  original  language  :  "  Nullum  tal- 
lagium  vel  auxilium,  per  nos,  vel  haeredes  nos- 
tros,  ill  regno  nostro  ponatur  seu  levetur,  sine 
voluntate  et  assensu  Archiepiscoporum,  Epis- 
coporum,  Comitum,Baronum,  Militum  Burgen- 
sium,  et  aliorum  liberorum  horn'  de  regno  nos- 
tro." By  another  act  passed  in  the  14th  Edw. 
III.  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  commons, 
citizens,  burgesses,  and  merchants  shall  not  be 
charged  to  make  any  aid,  if  it  be  not  of  the 
common  assent  of  the  great  men  and  com- 
mons in  parliament.  These  laws,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  clear  principles  on  wliich 
they  were  from  time  to  time  established,  and 
the  sacred  obligations  which  they  imposed  alike 
on  prince  and  people,  were  not  only  often  inva- 
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(led  but  silenced  by  the  rapacious  and  tyranni- 
cal Tudors,  and  the  bigotted  and  imbecile  Stu- 
arts. But  England  ever  true  to  herself  re- 
deemed her  rights  and  saved  her  honour.  In 
tho  reign  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  latter 
race,  Charles  I.,  it  was  made  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal article  of  the  petition  of  right  that  no 
man  shall  be  compelled  to  yield  any  gift,  loan, 
or  benevolence,  tax,  or  such  like  charge,  with- 
out common  consent  by  act  of  Parliament. 
And,  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  corner  store  of 
our  constitution,  it  is  declared  by  the  fourth 
section,  that  "  The  levying  of  money  for  or  to 
the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pretence  of  preroga- 
tive, without  grant  of  parliament,  for  a  longer 
time,  or  in  any  other  manner,  than  tho  same  is 
or  shall  be  granted,  is  illegal." 

Such  is  a  faint  sketch  of  the  birthrights  of  a 
British  subject  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  comprehend  all  that  man  can  desire  as  a 
member  of  society.  Those  who  demand  more^ 
ought  to  abandon  society  altogether:  those 
who  would  accept  less,  are  not  fit  to  be  mem- 
bers of  any  civil  fraternity.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  originally  peculiar  to  England ;  but  we  have 
seen  that  the  unions  with  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
have  made  them  as  much  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  those  countries  as  of  England  herself. 
I  trust  it  is  not  the  fate  of  the  colonies  to  be 
perpetually  excluded  from  them^ 
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II.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  this  chap- 
ter, I  como  now  to  inquire,  whether  the  inliab- 
itants  of  the  British  colonies  are  to  be  esteemed 
as  British  Subjects  in  every  sense  of  the  ap- 
pellation? As  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has 
ever  been  denied,  it  might  justly  be  reckoned 
a  work  of  supererogation  to  prove  the  affirma- 
tive of  a  proposition  universally  admitted  to  bo 
true.  Nor  do  I  intend  to  enter  upon  sucii  a 
proof.  My  object  is  merely  to  state  a  fact  in 
the  most  plain  and  simple  terms  that  it  will  ad- 
mit of  ;  and  from  that  fact  draw  such  a  conclu- 
sion as  will  convey  some  reasonable  idea  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonists.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  any  one  for  a  new  and  imaginary  right. 
This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  the  way  to  do  so. 
The  claim  which  I  set  up  for  the  colonies  is  of 
the  nature  and  indeed  the  substarfce  of  an  inhe- 
rent light  of  the  exercise  of  which  they  were 
once  in  possession,  hut  of  which  they  have  been 
long  deprived,  contrary  at  once  to  the  spirit 
of  the  laws  and  the  genius  of  our  constitution. 

No  one  need  be  told  of  the  value,  the  extent 
or  the  great  importance  of  the  British  colonies. 
If  any  person  should  be  otherwise  disposed,  he 
will  find  his  inquiries  amply  gratified  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  these  pages.  I  have  myself  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,*  and  I  believe  not  altogether  in 
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vain,  devoted  my  poor  abilities  to  a  fiirllier 
elucidation  of  the  same  generally  aduAutod 
I'acts.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  add 
in  this  place,  that  for  extent  of  territory,  mmi- 
bcrof  population,  and  amount  of  wealth,  the 
British  colonial  empire  is  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  The  four  quarters  of  the 
ojlobe  may  be  said  to  join  in  contributing  lo 
the  power  and  greatness  of  the  mother  country, 
as  well  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colonics 
themselves.  In  the  old  world  these  dependencies 
may  be  traced  in  different  situations  and  various 
chmates,  from  Cape  Clear  to  Pegu  ;  and  iii 
tlie  new  world  they  extend,  with  but  few  inter- 
yening  spots,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Cape  Fare- 
well. The  rays  of  the  sitting  sun  no  sooner 
cease  to  sparkle  amidst  the  spray  of  Niagara, 
than  they  again  rise  refulgent  and  glitter  on 
the  smooth  rolling  tide  of  the  Ganges.  These 
vast  possessions  are  said  to  contain  a  popula- 
tion of  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  souls. 
Amazing  art — astonishing  power  that  could  for 
any  length  of  time  mould  and  govern  so  hete- 
rogeneous a  mass  as  one  people  and  nation  ! 
How  necessary  to  the  further  consolidation  of 
such  d  power  tb  it  the  bonds  of  obedience  and 
protection  should  be  rendered  stronger  by  an 
extension,  of  those  rights  and  privileges  which 
are  enjoyed  by  one  class  of  the  people,  but  so 
unreasonably  denied  to  another.  It  only  re- 
quires justice  and  liberality  on  the  one  part  to 
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establish  the   confidence  and  aflection  of  the 
otlier. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  a  British  colonist  is  a 
Britiyh  subject  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  little 
j)ains  1  presume  need  be  taken  to  shew  how 
this  mutual  right  has  been  established.  It  only 
becomes  necessary  to  observe  that  the  claim  of 
Great  Britain  to  her  colonial  dominions  were 
originally  acquired  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of  set- 
tlement and  conquest  ;  which  rights  the  laws 
of  nature  have  dictated  and  the  laws  of  nations 
have  comfn-med.  The  title  of  Europe  to  America 
in  the  first  instance,  notwithstanding  the  dona- 
tive Bull  of  tht;  Pope,  may  in  the  abstract  be 
fairly  questioned  as  one  of  the  worst  ^'  at  has 
ever  been  attempted  to  be  set  up  among  man- 
kind. It  was  devoid  at  once  of  Justice  and  hu- 
manity. It  had  neither  the  happiness  of  our  race 
for  its  end,  nor  peace  as  the  means  of  its  estab- 
lishment. But  be  the  means  and  the  end  what 
they  may,  the  right  has  not  only  been  ultimately 
acquired,  but  secured.  The  course  of  Provi- 
dence may  have  been  frequently  obscured  by 
contonding  interests  and  prejudices,  but  it  could 
not  be  obviated.  Discovery  could  not  be  retard- 
ed nor  pre-occupaiicy  resisted.  I'lie  increasing 
light  of  science  promoted  the  one,  and  improve- 
ments in  arms  guaranteed  the  other.  In  this 
way  Europe  assumed  dominion  over  America; 
and  even  new  laws  were  invented,  as  well  as 
old  ones  remodeled  and  raised  from  the  dust 
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ofag<}s  to  give  some  colour  of  right  to  the  new- 
ly acquired  possessions.  These  laws  have  hecu 
long  in  force  and  are  still  acted  upon  as  a  rule 
of  conduct  to  men  and  nations.  They  resem- 
ble the  Roman  maxim  of  conquest  which  I  have 
already  quoted  ;*  and  declare,  that  the  people 
of  Europe,  already  too  much  circumscribed  at 
home,  upon  discovering  lands  in  America  of 
which  the  savages  had  no  personal  want,  and 
which  they  could  not  appropriate  L/  making 
any  actual  and  continued  use  of  them,  could 
legally  occupy  such  lands  and  settle  colonies 
upon  them  ;  that  the  earth  belongs  to  mankind 
for  their  subsistence  :  that  all  mankind  iiave 
an  equal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  tilings 
which  have  not  yet  become  the  property  of  any 
one,  which  thus  appertain  to  the  first  occupier, 
that  when  a  nation  discovers  a  countrv  uninhab  - 
ited  and  without  a  master,  it  may  legally  take 
possession  of  it;  and  that  after  it  shall  have  suffi- 
ciently marked  and  proclaimed  its  intentions  in 
this  respect,  another  cannot  deprive  it  of  its 
newly  acquired  possessions  :  that  thus  navi- 
gators on  voyages  of  discovery,  furnished  with 
a  commission  from  their  sovereign,  on  meeting 
with  islands  and  other  uninhabited  lands,  have 
taken  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  their 
country  ;  and  that  this  title  has  been  uniform- 
ly respected,  provided   real  possession  have 

*  "  Wherever  the  Roman    conquers,  ho  inhabits.** 
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shortly  followed  :    that  when  a   nation  takc.i 
possession  of  a   country   not  yet   belongini^  to 
any  0!U3,  it  is  reputed  to  occupy  the  empire  or 
soveroii^iity  of  it,  a|  well  as  the  landed  property 
of  it  ;   because  being  free  and  independent,  its 
intention  in  establishing  itself  in  a  new  country 
cannot  be  construed  as  a  permission  to  others 
to  enjoy  the  right  of  commanding  there,  nor  any 
right  constituting  sovereignty  ;  that  the  whole 
space  tln'ough  which  a  nation  extends  its  empire 
forms  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  is  call- 
ed its   territories  :  that   when  a   nation  takes 
possession  of  a  distant  country,  and  establishes 
*  a   colony  there,  this  country   and    colony,  al- 
though separated  from  the  metropolitan  state, 
make  naturally  a  part  of  the  state,  as   well  as 
its  ancient  possessions  ;  and  that  at   all  times, 
when  neither  municipal  laws,  nor  treaties  with 
other   nations   have    created  no  diflerence  or 
distinction,  whatever  has  been  said  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  a  nation,  ought  also  to  extend  to  its 
colonies.* 

These  are  the  canons  upon  which  the  right;? 
of  Europe  to  newly  discovered  countries  in 
America  and  the  adjacent  islands,  are  founded : 
these  arc  the  laws  in  virtue  of  which  the  old 
world  acquired  dominion  over  the  new — in  vir- 
tue of  which  colonies  have  been  settled,  estab- 
lishcc"  and  matured.  This  is  the  celebrated  code. 


*  Vattel  (Lyon  Edit.)  LiVt  1*  Chap  xviii. 
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ami  ill  virtue  ofwhicli  tlio  sovereignties  of  Eu- 
rope liavc  been  extended  to  America;  the  laws 
t)l' Europe  made  those  of  this  continent  ;  and 
the  people  rendered  subjects  of,  and  continued 
in  subjection  to,  either  England,  France  or 
Spain,  according  to  their  origin.  I  inquire  not 
into  its  justice.  I  am  far  from  denying  its  au- 
thority. My  only  object,  if  possible,  is  to  miti- 
gate its  spirit  without  subverting  its  power. 

The  first  assumption  and  exercise  of  this 
right  by  England,  is  contained  in  the  grant 
which  Henry  VII.  made  to  John  Cabot  and 
his  sons,  the  undoubted  first  diseoverers  of  the 
continent  of  America.  This  grant*  is  dated 
the  5th  of  March  1496;  and  it  emnowers  the 
Cabots  to  set  up  the  King's  standard  in  any 
lands,  islands,  towns,  villages,  camps,  &c. 
which  they  shall  discover"  woi  in  the  occupancy 
of  any  Christian  power ;  and  that  they  and 
their  heirs  may  seize,  conquer,  and  occupy 
any  such  lands,  islands,  towns,  camps,  or  vil- 
lages ;  and  as  the  King^s  liege  vassals,  gover- 
nors and  locvmtcncnsy  or  deputies,  may  hold 
dominion  over  and  have  exclusive  property  in 
the  same.  It  was  not,  however,  until  many 
years  after  the  date  of  this  grant,  that  actual 
possession   had  been  taken  by  the  Crown  of 
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*  It  will  be  found  at  large  in  Haliburton's  recent  His- 
torical aifd  Statistical  Account  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  a  work 
which  dpc'S  honour  alike  to  the  puthor  and  the  province. 
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England  of  any  part  of  the  territories  of  Ame- 
rica. But  when  this  at  last  tooli  place,  it  was 
clearly  and  distinctly  understood  and  declared, 
that  the  land  became  the  demesne  of  the  King, 
and  that  the  people  settling  and  living  upon 
it,  were  and  should  continue  to  be  his  liego 
subjects.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  : 
for  with  what  propriety  or  justice  could  any 
sovereign  pretend  to  claim  the  right  of  confer- 
ring property  upon  any  portion  of  his  people, 
without  at  the  same  time,  securing  their  allegi- 
ance, and  protecting  their  liberties  ?  Thus,  in 
a  word,  the  lands  discovered  and  cultivated  in 
America  by  English  emigrants,  not  only  be- 
came the  property  of  the  King,  but  the  people, 
of  necessity,  remained  his  subjects.  Deriving 
their  rights  from  the  King,  the}^  must  necessa- 
rily abide  by  their  allegiance.  And  the  fact  is, 
that  at  first  these  mutual  rights  were  long  en- 
joyed without  the  intervention  of  parliament. 
"  The  constitution  of  the  government  of  Eng- 
land," says  Pownal*,  "  as  it  stood  at  that 
time,  founded  upon,  or  built  up  with  the  feudal 
system,  could  not  extend  beyond  the  realm. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stitution providing  for  such  things  as  colonies 
or  provinces.  Lands  without  or  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  realm,  could  not  be  the  property 
of  the  realm,  unless  by  being  united  to  the 
realm.     But  the  people  who  settled  upon  these 
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lands  mpartibus  cxicris,  being  tlio  King's  liege 
subjects,   the  king,  as  sovereign  lord,  assiimed 
the  right  of  property  and  of  government."     And 
again,  "  The  plantation^  were  settled  on  these 
lands  by  his  hcence  and  grant  ;  the    constitu- 
tions and  powers  of  government  were  framed 
by  the  king's  charters  and  commissioners;  and 
the  colonists  understanding  themselves  as  re- 
moved out  of  the  realm,  considered  themselves 
in  their  executive  and  legislative    capacity  of 
government,    in    immediate    connection   ^and 
subordination    to    the    King,    their  only    so- 
Dereign  lord^     In   this  way,    as  I  have  just 
observed,  the  lands  in  the  newly  discovered 
countries  become  the  property  of  the  King,  and 
the  people  inhabiting  them  being  originally  his 
subjects,  continued  still  to  be  so.     The  lands 
were  indeed  acquired ^ixndi^  of  consequence,  ei- 
ther assumed  a  new  mastership,  or  became  the 
lawful  possessions  of  a  stranger  in  right  of  prior 
discovery  and  pre-occupancy  ;  but  the  people 
as  they  could  not  forfeit  their  allegiance,  could 
not  be  enlisted  into  a  new  capacity  under  their 
original   sovereign  ;  and  therefore,  it  was  im- 
possible that  they  could  acquire  a  new  sover- 
eign. The  King  claimed  obedience  and  the  peo- 
ple protection.   Nor  was  the  one  refused  or  the 
other  denied.     When  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  those  reiterated  attempts  which  they  made  by 
passing  a  bill  to  get  a  law  enacted  for  establish- 
ing a  free  riglit  of  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  the 
continent  and  islands  of  America,  put  in   the 
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claim  of  iho  state  to  tins  property,  and  the  ju- 
risdiction of  parliament  over  it  ;  tliey  were 
told  by  the  officers  of  the  crown,*  "  that  it  v/as 
not  fit  to  make  laws  here  for  those  countries 
•which  are  not  vet  annexed  to  the  croion  :  that 
this  bill  was  nol.  proper  for  this  house,  as  it 
concerneth  America."  It  was  doubted  by 
some,  "  whether  the  House  had  jurisdiction  to 
meddle  with  these  mc>tters."  In  1624,  when 
the  House  was  about  to  proceed  upon  a  peti- 
tion from  Virginig.  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
affairs  of  the  plantations,  "  upon  the  Speaker's 
producing  and  reading  to  the  House  a  letter 
from  the  King  concerning  the  Virginia  petition, 
the  petition,  by  general  resolution,  was  with- 
drawn." From  this  time  little  or  no  cogni- 
zance was  taken  by  Parliament  of  the  planta- 
tions till  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
Wars.f 

At  this  period  Parliament  for  the  first  time 
interfered  with  effect  in  the  affaiis  of  the  Co- 
lonies, and  succeeded  in  annexing  them  to  the 
realm  of  England.  In  1643,  when  both 
Houses  mav  have  said  to  have  assumed  to 
themselves  the  supreme  authority  of  the  em- 
pire, to  the  exclusion  of  their  unhappy  Sove- 
reign,  an  ordinance  was  passed,^  "  Whereby 


*  Twenty.fiftli  April,  1621. 

f   Pownal,  pp.  48,  and  49. 

\  Scobel's  Acts,  quoted  by  Pownal,  p.  12K 
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Robert  Earl  of  Warwick  is  made  Governor-in- 
Cliief,  and  Lord  High  Admiral   of  those  is- 
lands and  other  plantations,  inhabited,  planted 
or  belonging  to  any.  His  Majesty's  the   King 
of  England's   subjects,  within  the  bounds   and 
upon   the   coasts  of  America."     A  committee 
was  also  appointed  for  *'  regulating  the  plan- 
tations."     By  these    measures    the    colonies 
changed  masters.     Whatever  powers  the  King 
might  have  formerly  exercised  over  them  with- 
out a  right  of  intervention  on  tlie  part  of  Par- 
liament, the  two  houses  of  parliament  now  as- 
sumed,  withoi't  acknowledging  the   rights  of 
the  King.     These  houses  became,  at  once,  the 
sovereigns  and  the  legislators  of  the  colonies. 
They  made    laws  and    ordinances  for    them  ; 
and,  in  1646,   imposed  a  tax  by  excise  upon 
them.     It    would  appear,    however,    that    in 
1U50,  the  Parliament  divested  itself  of  some- 
what of  its  regal  authority   over  the   Colonies, 
and  placed  it  in  the  Council  of  State.     This 
council  was  empowered  "  to  grant  commission 
or  commissions  to   such  person  or  persons  as 
they  shall   think  fit,  with  power  to  enforce  all 
such  to  obedience,  as  do  or  shall  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Parliament,  or  their  authority ; 
and  to  grant  pardons,   and  to  settle  governors 
in  all,  or  any  of  the  said  islands,  plantations 
and  places,  and  to  do  all  just  things,  and   to 
use  all  lawful  means  to  settle  and  preserve  them 
in  peace  and  safety,  until  the  Parliament  shall 
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take  further,  or  oilier  order  therein,  any  let- 
ters patent  or  other  authority  formerly  granted 
or  given,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  It 
is  observable  that  it  was  during  the  administra- 
tion of  this  extensive  sovereignty  the  founda- 
tion of  the  celebrated  navigation  act  was  laid, 
as  well  as  many  other  important  measures  with 
lespect  to  the  colonies,  of  which  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  take  more  particular  notice  in  the  next 
chapter.  In  the  mean  time  we  find  that  seve- 
ral acts  were  passed  declaratory  ef  the  sove- 
reignty of  England  over  the  rights,  persons, 
and  properties  of  the  colonists.  The  colonies 
were  declared  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
realm,  and  the  inhabitants  English  subjects. 

In  this  way  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  conti- 
nued to  be  administered  until  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  A  salutary  change  was  then 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  colj^nies,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  mother  country.  The  King, 
in  conjunction  with  parliament,  re-assumed 
his  authority  over  them ;  and  the  parliament, 
in  its  legal  and  constitutional  capacity,  parti- 
cipated in  the  administration  of  their  govern- 
ment. The  machine  of  colonial  protection  and 
obedience  went  on  smoothly  and  regularly ; 
and,  during  a  long  period  of  time,  no  jarrings 
were  discerned  and  no  injuries  sustained. 
Parliament  ^rojpcr  then  declared,  that  these 
**  His  Majesty's  foreign  dominions,"  and  *'  all 
these  His  Majesty's  subjects"  belonged  to  the 
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realm,  and  were  subordinate  to  the  supreme 
legislative  authority  of  the  state,  as  we  shall  af- 
terwards find  more  at  large.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  clearest  and  most  incontrovertible 
evidence,  that  ihe  colonial  territories  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  realm  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  those  British  subjects  who  may  have  ori- 
ginally settled  upon  them,  are,  nnd  have  never 
ceased  to  be  British  subjects. 

With  respect  to  the  territories  and  people 
acquired  in  the  colonies  by  conquest,  I  presume* 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  be  more  diffuse  in 
shewing  that  they  are  equally  the  lands  and  th< 
subjects  of  the  empire.  The  laws  of  war  and 
conquest  are  well  known ;  but  they  are  also 
voluminous.  I  shall  therefore  on  the  present 
occasion  not  go  into  any  detail  of  them  in 
proof  of  my  proposition.  I  shall  confine  my- 
self within  very  narrov/  but  well-defined  limits. 
I  shall  restrict  my  inquiries  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  this  realm.  If  we  do  not  find  a 
sufficient  rule  of  conduct  there,  it  would  be  '  s 
idle  as  unnecessary  to  explore  other  regions. 
I  find,  tLon,  when  the  King's  armies  conquer 
a  country,  the  constitution  leaves  it  to  the 
King's  authority  to  grant  or  refuse  a  capitula- 
tion to  the  inha[)itants.  If  he  refuses,  and  ba- 
nishes or  exterminates  the  inhabitants — a  cru- 
elty hitherto  unheard  of  in  Christian  countries, 
— cill  the  lands  })elong  to  him.  But  if  he  re- 
ceives the  inhabitants  under  his  protection,  and 
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grants  llieni  tlieir  property  anew,  or  leave 5 
them  ill  the  free  enjoyment  of  it,  they  imme- 
diately become  his  subjects,  and  are  entitled  to 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  that  his  ancieiii 
subjects  possess.  It  is  true  that  in  most,  if  not 
all  the  conquests  made  by  Great  Britain,  the 
conquered  inhabitants  have  been  permitted  to 
retire  and  dispose  of  their  property  and  es- 
tates. But  those  who  remained  could  only  do  so 
on  condition  of  becoming  BRrriSH  Subjects  ; 
and,  a^  such,  subject  to  British  laws  and  British 
authority,  as  well  as  participators  in  British 
rights.  If  the  conditions  were  obvious,  the 
choice  of  remaining  was  voluntary.  The  king 
is  also  intrusted  with  making  the  treaty  of 
peace  ;  and  he  may  even  then  yield  up  the  con- 
quest, or  retain  it  upon  what  terms  he  pleases. 
The  treaties  of  this  kind  made  by  England 
with  respect  to  colonial  possessions  are  ve- 
ry numerous  ;  and  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 
colonies  themselves.  But,  by  every  one  of 
them,  the  conquered  inhabitants  have  been 
transferred  by  their  respective  mother  coun- 
tries, pleno  jure;  into  the  arms  of  the  con- 
queror ;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  England,  as 
much  as  it  was  her  interest  that  the  capitula- 
tions and  treaties  of  peace  with  other  powers, 
have  been  alike  religiousl}^  observed. 

In  a  celebrated  case"^  decided  long   after 


•  Campbell  v.  Hall.    Cowper*5  Reports,  K,  B.  1774, 
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Great  Britain  became  possessed  of  almost  the 
whole  of  her  present  colonial  dominions,  the 
mutual  rights  of  conquests  are  laid  down  with 
great  constitutional  learning  and  perspicuity. 
It  is  tliero  declared,  that  a  country  conqueied 
by  the  British  arms,  becomes  a  dominion  of  the 
King  in  right  of  the  crown  ;  and  therefore  ne- 
cessarily subject  to  the  legislature,  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  :  that  the  conquered  in- 
habitants once  received  under  the  King's  pro- 
tection, become  subjects,  and  are  to  be  univer- 
sally considered  in  that  light,  not  as  enemies  or 
aliens  :  that  the  articles  of  capitulation  upon 
which  the  country  is  surrendered,  and  the  ar- 
ticles of  peace  by  which  it  is  cededj  are  sacred 
and  inviolable  according  to  their  true  intent  and 
meaning  ;  that  the  law  and  legislative  govern- 
ment of  every  dominion,  equally  affects  all  per- 
sons and  all  property  within  the  limits  thereof, 
and  is  the  rule  of  decision  for  all  questions 
which  arise  there.  Whoever  puipchases,  lives, 
or  sues  there,  puts  himself  under  the  law  of  the 
])lace.  An  Englishman  in  Ireland,  Minorca, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  Plantations,  has  no  pri- 
vileges distinct  from  the  natives  :  that  the 
laws  of  a  conquered  country  continue  in  lorce, 
until  they  are  altered  by  the  conqueror  :  and 
that  the  King  has  a  power  to  alter  the  old  and 
to  introduce  new  laws  in  a  conquered  country, 
this  legislation  being  subordinate,  that  is,  sub- 
ordinate to  his  own  authority  in  parliament,  he 
cannot  make  any  new  change  contrary  to  fua- 
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damental  principles:  lie  cannot  exempt  an 
inhabitant  from  that  particular  dominion  ;  as 
for  instance  from  the  laws  of  trade,  or  iVom  the 
power  of  parliament,  or  give  him  pri  vileges  ex- 
clusive of  his  other  subjects;  and  so  in  many 
other  insta*    er      ^lich  might  be  put. 

Thus  we  M  :e  as  clear  as  natural  and  munici- 
pal laws  can  imi  k)  keit,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Britisii  colonies,  whether  emigrating 
originally  from  the  bosom  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, or  conquered  therein  by  her  arms,  are, 
without  distinction,  without  a  stain,  without 
a  blemish,  without  one  taunt  or  discrimination 
British  Subjects  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
If  they  are  not,  I  should  be  glad  to  known  what 
they  are.  Aliens  1  By  no  means.  An  alien 
every  person  knows  to  be  one  who  is  born  out 
of  the  King's  allegiance  or  dominions  ;  in  a 
word,  3.  foreigner,  whom  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans distinguished  from  natives  by  the  still 
more  ignoble  term  of  barbarian.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  no  rights — he  certainly  enjoys 
no  privileges — within  the  dominions  of  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Great  Britain.  He  may  in- 
deed traffick  and  trade,  sue  and  be  sued  ;  but 
he  cannot  acquire  any  permanent  property  in 
lands,  nor  be  compelled  to  enter  into  any  mu- 
tual obligations  with  the  state.  Such  is  an  alien 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term ;  yet  an  alien 
may  become  a  British  subject,  on  certain 
conditions.  An  act  of  parliament  and  seven 
years   residence  within  the  realm    can  entitle 
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Jjfinto  alltlie  rights  and  privileges  of  a  natural- 
bora  subject ;  and  in  the  colonies  residence  a- 
lone  and  certain  services  will  have  the  same 
effect.  But  oil  the  other  hand,  a  natural-born 
subject  is  tne  who  is  born  ivithin  the  dominions 
of  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  tbat 
is,  within  the  allegiance  of  the  King.  The 
distinction  is  great  indeed.  While  the  aliei> 
cannot  acquire  any  of  the  rights  and  privilege.; 
of  a  British  subject,  the  natural-born  subjf  t 
can  never  divest  himself  nor  be  divested  4 
those  rights  and  privileges.  They  are  hi^ 
hirtlirights  in  whatever  part  of  the  king'i  -r*- 
minions  he  may  be  born — whether  in  Middle- 
sex or  New  Holland,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  or  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Ashe 
is  entitled  not  only  to  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges but  to  the  protection  of  the  government 
and  laws  from  the  moment  of  his  birth,  so  from 
the  same  m.oment,  the  faith  of  allegiance  be- 
comes binding  upon  him,  and  whether  or  no 
it  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  an  oath,  common- 
ly called  the  oath  of  allegiance,  it  can  never, 
to  use  the  words  of  Blackstone,  be  forfeited, 
cancelled,  or  altered  by  any  change  of  time, 
place  or  circumstances,  nor  by  any  thing  but 
the  united  concurrence  of  the  legislature.  An 
Englishman  who  removes  to  France,  or  to 
China,  owes  the  same  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
Englr  nd  there  as  at  home,  and  twenty  years 
hence  as   well  as  now.     *'  Allegiance,"  says 
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Lord  BacQn,  *'  is  of  a  greater  extent  and  di- 
mension than  laws  of  kingdoms,  and  cannot 
subsist  by  the  laws  merely,  because  it  began 
before  laws  ;  it  continueth  after  laws,  and  it  is 
in  vigour  when  laws  are  suspended  and  have 
not  had  their  force."  Lord  Coke  is  equally 
explicit.  **  Whatsoever  is  due  by  the  law  or 
constitution  of  man  may  be  altered  ;  but  natu- 
ral logiance  t)r  obedience  of  the  subject  to  the 
sovereign  cannot  be  altered  ;  ergo,  natural  lo- 
giance or  obedience  to  the  sovereign  isnotdue 
by  the  law  or  constitution  of  man."  I  will  be 
excused  for  going  into  these  particulars  on  so 
common  place  a  subject  ;  but  the  utility  of  do- 
ing so  may  afterwards  be  discovered.  In 
the  mean  time  it  may  be  satisfactory  further  to 
add,  tlmt  the  natives  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ca- 
lais, Normandy,  and  Guienne,  while  these 
countries  appertained  to  the  kings  of  England, 
though  not  in  right  of  its  crown,  were  never 
reputed  aliens.*  Surely  then  the  natives  of  the 
colonies,  united  as  they  now  are  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  (ff eat  Britain,  and  being  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  p?rt  and  parcel  of  the  realm, 
cannot  possibly  be  otherwise  esteemed,  and 
treated,  and  governed,  than  as  natural-bom 
British  subjects.     But  they  are  so  ;  and  so  I 


*  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,   Vul.  I.  chap.  vi. 
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hope  will  ever  roniciin.  Let  us  now  consider  a 
lew  of  their  rji^rlits  to  representation  in  the  im- 
j)crifil  pi^rlianient  as  such. 

III.  We  have  seen*  that  the  first  and  most 
important  right  that  a  British  suhject  can  claim 
as  a  member  ol'  civil  society  or  the  body  poli- 
tick, is  the  power  of  being  his  own  governor,  by 
making  either  in  person  or  by  delegation  the 
laws  by  which  his  conduct  is  to  be  regulated  and 
his  t)roperty  secured.  In  his  right  all  participate, 
otherwise  it  could  be  no  right,  without  distin- 
guishing and  preferring  the  claim  of  one  indi- 
vidual to  that  of  another,  and  absolutely  plac- 
ing power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  to  the  pre- 
judice and  injury  of  another.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  constitution.  It  is  the 
domocratical  principle  of  the  constitution  too  ; 
and  without  it  neither  monarchy  nor  aristocracy 
could  exist,  at  all  events  so  as  to  preserve  for  a 
single  day  our  system  of  government.  It  ori- 
ginated in  the  woods  of  Germany,  and  hasbeen 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  some- 
wliat  modified  and  impaired  indeed,  but  as  the 
Promethean  spark,  that  can  alone  preserve  and 
invigorate  our  constitution.  In  our  state,  as  in 
all  free  states,  man  is  necessarily  considered  as 
a  free  agent,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  govern 
himself,  rule  his  actions,  and  secure  his  pro- 
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pcrty.  But  every  man  cannot  bo  a  king  or  a 
lord  ;  every  man  cannot  and  must  not  assume 
tlie  crown  of  the  monarch  nor  the  coronet  of  a 
nobleman.  These  are  convenlional  stations 
and  dignities  rendered  immemorially  sacred  in 
the  eye  of  our  laws,  and  which  ought  not,  and, 
I  trust,  never  will  be  either  compromised  or 
destroyed.  But  every  man  of  sound  rOason 
and  com.mon  prudence  ought,  and  it  is  his  just 
unalienable  right,  Jo  join  with  those  magnates 
of  the  constitution  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lick  alTairs.  IPthis  right  be  denied  to  any  free- 
born  Briton,  he  is  no  longer  a  British-subject 
—no  longer  a  natural-born  subject,  entitled  to 
mutual  rights  and  protection, but  an  alien — nay, 
worse  than  an  alien,  a  slave  !  It  is  the  right 
of  the  people, -of  the  whole  people  in  every 
country  where  popular  legislation  exists.  1 
will  go  farther  :  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  in 
every  country.  It  was  the  undoubted  right 
of  people  in  all  the  ancient  Democracies ; 
and  what  is  our  constitution  but  a  modern 
Democracy  ;  beautifully  niodelled,  considci  ii- 
bly  modified,  and  wisely  checked  and  balanced 
to  be  sure  ;  but  still  a  democracy,  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 
The  people  is  its  base,  and  representation  the 
superstructure  ;  for  I  hold  that  the  king  and 
lords  are  as  much  our  representatives  as  o  ir 
knights  and  burgesses  in  parliament  assembled. 
The  one  right  involves  the  other.     If  we  can 
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not  meet  in  person  to  make  laws  for  ourselves, 
it  is  clear  wc  cannot  delegate  others  with  a 
power  which  we  do  not  enjoy  ourselves.  But 
the  right  of  representation  being  once  admitted, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  we  all  have  one  equal 
right  to  participate  in  it,  otherwise  both  these 
rights  are  void  and  null,  original  legislation  as 
well  as  delegated  representation.  But  fortu- 
nately in  our  case  neither  is  so.  We  enjoy  a 
claim  to  the  one  as  well  as  to  the  other;  and  the 
great  desideratum  at  present  is,  why  we  do  not 
«// equally  enjoy  this  essential  right  i  "As  in  a 
country  of  liberty,"  say  both  Blackstone  and 
Montesquieu  exactly  in  the  same  words,  *'  ev- 
ery man  is  supposed  a  free  agent,  ought  to  bo 
liis  own  governor  :  the  legislative  power  ought 
to  reside  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  But 
since  this  is  impossihle,  it  is  fit  the  people  should 
transact  by  their  representatives,  what  they 
cannot  transact  themselves."  This  is  just  the 
ground  we  stand  upon  at  this  moment.  Let  us 
not  leave  it.  Let  us  never  depart  from  it  until  we 
have  attained  the  full  fruition  of  our  wishes,  and 
the  equal  enj>  yment  of  our  rights.  Here  then 
I  fortify  mysell. 

We  have  seen  that  the  idea  of  representa- 
tion was  unknown  among  the  ancients.  With 
whatever  qualifications,  we  are  indehted  for 
this  great  discovery  in  the  science  of  govern-^ 
ment  and  legislation  to  the  primitive  church  ; 
its  provincial  councils,  synods  and  general  as* 
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sembli'^s  having  been  constituted  by  represen 
tativc  deputies.  The  whole  citizen  inhabitants 
of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  republicks  were 
not  only  permitted,  but  by  the  laws  enjoined 
to  be  present  and  to  assist  in  all  the  publick 
deliberations  of  the  state.  It  was  also  their 
right.  They  consulted  and  voted  in  person.  It 
may  appear  rather  a  startling  proposition,  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  anciently  this  was 
the  right  of  e^-^ry  free  Briton.  It  was  the  right, 
as  Tacitus  informs  us,  oi  the  Saxons  in  Ger^ 
many  ;  and  they  did  not  deviate  from  it  in  Bri- 
tain. The  powers  as  well  as  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  Wittenagemot,  or  the  parliament 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  are  well  known.  The 
consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  community 
was  required  in  every  important  deliberation. 
This  is  matter  of  well  authenticated  history. 
The  barbarians  who  overran  and  extinguished 
the  Roman  empire,  of  which  Great  Britain 
formed  a  province,  knew  no  superior  except 
in  war.  In  peace  their  privileges,  whatever 
their  extent  may  have  been,  were  equally  en- 
joyed by  all.  The  conquered  lands  were  par- 
titioned in  equal  shares  amongst  them ;  and 
their  suffrages  in  council  were  as  numerous  as 
the  population  that  composed  a  nation.  The 
followers  of  Hengist  did  not  change  this  system 
of  things  in  Englandi  and  we  find  that,  both 
before  and  after  the  union  of  the  Heptarchy, 
the  whole  people  were  sunrnioned  to,  and  had 
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a  ri!>ht  to  ho  present  at  the  general  assemblies 
of  tliG  people.  The  great  Alfred  confirmed  this 
right ;  and  his  successors  were  in  general  too 
prudent  to  disturb  it,  even  when  they  had  the 
power.  I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  antiquarian 
disputes  that  have  arisen  upon  this  subject.  It 
is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  be  satis- 
fied, that  the  original  constitution  of  our  go- 
vernment in  this  respect,  is  amply  proved  by 
its  whole  history  down  to  the  present  times. 
I  am,  however,  tempted  to  state  as  a  part  of 
that  history,  that,  upon  king  Sigebert's  grow- 
ino"  incorrigible,  to  use  the  words  of  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  the  great  men  and  people  assem- 
bled together,  and  deposed  him :  that  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  elder,  the  great  men  and 
people  met  in  general  assembly  :  that  Ethel- 
wiilph's  charter  of  tythes  is  said  to  have  been 
granted  by  the  king,  barons  and  people  :  that 
by  a  charter  of  Ethelred  in  favour  of  Wolver- 
hampton, the  contents  are  said  to  have  been 
the  decree  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  bishops,  abbots, 
senators,  the  chiefs,  and  people  of  the  whole 
country  :  and  that  a  charter  by  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  is  said 
to  have  been  done  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
all  the  people.*  Nor  after  the  Norman  conquest 
did  any  change  take  place  either  in  this  style 
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of  the  laws  or  in  the  mode  of  summoning  tren- 
eral  courcils  of  the  nation.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
shall  only  mention,  that  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  AVilliam  I.  a  parliament  met,  to 
which  the  lords,  prelates,  ^^  and  24)hole people,^* 
were  alike  summoned.*  So  thus  we  see  clear- 
ly, that  to  be  ^jersonally  present  in  parliament, 
and  to  vote  and  deliberate  therein  on  the  gcu« 
eral  affairs  of  the  nation,  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  constitution,  and  the  birthright  of 
every  British  subject.  A  contrary  supposition 
appears  to  me  no  less  than  a  gross  insult  to 
common  sense.  For  it  being  once  admitted 
that  every  freeman  is  by  right  his  own  gover- 
nor and  law-maker  ;  and  that  he  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  an  iota  of  his  property  without  his 
own  consent,  what  can  be  more  plain  and  rea- 
sonable that  every  subject  in  the  realm  has  a 
right  to  be  present  at  the  general  councils  of 
the  nation  ]  Can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that,  if  our  constitution  had  still  remained  in 
this  its  original  state,  every  British  subject, 
whether  residing  at  home  or  abroad — in  tiie 
colonies  or  in  the  provinces,  v/ould  not  be  en- 
titled to  be  personally  present  in  these  general 
councils,  in  the  same  manner  that  his  ances- 
tors were,  and  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
/Claimed  the  exeicise  of  their  legislative  rights? 
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We  have  seen  that  a  British  suhject  cannot  ho 
cleprivcd  or  shorn  of  any  of  his  rights,  except 
by  act  of  parliament.  \Vhen  was  this  act  pass- 
ed 1  Who  passed  it  1  What  sovereign  or  peo- 
ple consented  to  it?  Were  the  British  subjects 
in  the  colonies  present  and  consulted  1  If  they 
were  not,  it  is  not  binding  upon  them.  If  they 
were,  they  are  no  longer  ireemen,  entitled  to 
all  the  rights,  liberties,  and  franchises  of  Bri- 
tish subjects.  They  are  no  longer  natural-born 
subjects  bound  by  the  reciprocal  rights  and  du- 
ties of  protection  and  allegiance.  But  happily 
no  such  law  has  been  passed,  and  we  are  still 
not  only  entitled,  but  in  a  condition  to  claim 
the  privileges  of  our  forefathers.  These  have 
uiily  been  de  nied  to  us  for  a  season :  they  have 
not  been  wholly  cancelled.  The  door  of  mercy 
and  regeneration  is  still  left  open  to  us.  Let 
us  not  shut  it  upon  ourselycs,  nor  permit  others 
to  do  so  in  our  face. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  I  carry  my  argument 
too  far, — that  in  maintaining  the  right  of  everi/ 
British  suhject  to  be  his  own  law-maker,  I  am 
but  advocating  the  principles,  and  wish  to  es- 
tablish the  government  of  a  pure  democracy. 
Whoever  tells  me  so  seriously  and  candidly 
shall  have  his  answer.  I  am  a  democrat  nei- 
ther in  principle  nor  in  conduct ;  and  demo- 
cracy, sheer  unmixed  democracy,  I  hate  with 
a  perfect  hatred.  It  is  the  very  worst  of  all 
systems  of  government,  ancient  or   modern, 
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east  or  west.  It  is  at  best  but  an  elen^eatary 
war.  Passion  is  the  sea  on  which  it  floats-, 
fury  is  its  gale,  frenzy  its  pilot,  and  tyranny  its 
port.  It  never  did  and  never  can  subsist  lono 
in  its  naked  deformity  where  right  and  reason 
exist,  and  where  the  genuine  dictates  of  liber- 
ty have  obtained  a  footing  among  mezi.  Yet 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  De- 
mocracy is  the  foundation  of  all  government ; 
and  that  no  good  government  can  exist  unless 
it  form  a  constituent  part  of  such  government. 
If  I  am  a  democrat  at  all,  it  is  in  the  latter 
sense  ;  and  in  no  other  sense  can  a  British  sub- 
ject claim  or  exercise  the  right  of  being  It  is 
own  governor.  It  was  the  evil  tendency,  tlic 
anarchical  disp'^sition  of  democracy  itself  tlir'j 
formed  the  first  step  in  mixed  governn  j.vts  oi 
checks  and  balances.  All  men,  both  by  the 
laws  of  nature  and  societVj  uVdy  be  equal  in 
their  rights  ;  but  th'^re  are  scare  "jly  two  men  iii 
existence  who  are  equi'l  in  capacity  and  ta- 
lents, dignity  of  manners  and  extent  of  pro- 
perty. Thus  a  new  order  of  men  soon  arose 
in  states  ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  to  them 
alone  belonged  the  power,  not  of  ruling  and 
governing,  but  of  checking  and  controuling 
the  multitude.  It  is  merely  as  a  member  of  a 
democracy  thus  constituted,  thus  regulated 
iind  baJaneed,  that  a  British  subject  ever  could 
or  ever  can  claim  the  right  of  making  Ins  own 
Jiiws.     Th?  British  constitution  ha  i  at  ail  times 
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and  in  all  ages  ever  recognized  a  king,  a  nobi- 
lity and  a  clergy,  as  well  as  a  people.  You 
will  therefore  perceive  that  I  do  not  object  to 
the  due  exercise  of  the  constitutional  privileges 
of  any  sect  or  order  of  men  to  the  exclusion  of 
another.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  only  claim 
an  extension  of  the  just  share  of  the  people 
in  the  legislature,  according  to  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  constitution.  It  was  never 
urged  ;  it  has  never  been  doubted  that  the 
Xing,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy  are,  and 
ever  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
full  share  of  legislative  power.  But  I  main- 
tain that,  ever  since  the  introduction  of  repre- 
sentation into  our  system  of  government,  the 
people,  but  uspeciall3'  the  people  in  the  colo- 
nies, have  been  denied  their  equal  just  share 
in  the  legislation  of  the  empire.  Now,  of  this, 
and  this  only,  do  I  complain.  I  complain  that 
the  people  at  large,  as  the  democratical  branch 
of  the  constitution,  are  not  fairly,  and  equally, 
and  wholly  represented.  I  have  proved,  I 
think,  that  the  people  of  the  colonies  are  Bri- 
tish subjects.  That  done,  it  must  necessarily 
bo  admitted,  that  any  representation,  howe\  :i 
extensive,  however  general,  however  univer- 
sal, wliich  did  not  embrace  them,  would  be  no 
representation  at  all  ;  and,  of  consequence, 
that  they  would  be  excluded  irom  the  exercise 
of  those  right;>  inherent  in  the  democratical  bo- 
dy and  member   of  the  state.    Refuse  them 
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tliat,  and  you  refuse  thorn  the  original  rights 
of  the  hody-politick.  Grant  them  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  you  grant  them  all  they  can 
claim — I  am  sure,  all  they  desire. 

I  may  also  be  told  that  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  parliament  has  never  been  formally 
denied  to  the  colonies ;  and  that  it  is  their  pe- 
culiar situation  and  circumstances,  and  especi- 
ally their  distance  from  the  mother  country 
which  exclude  them  from  this  privilege.  As 
to  the  situation,  the  circumstances  and  the  dis- 
tance, I  hope  never  again  to  be  plagued  on  the 
subject  after  a  candid  perusal  of  my  third 
chapter.  And  as  to  the  denial  of  our  rights,  I 
pray  the  reader  to  refer  once  more  to  the  Ap- 
pendix. He  will  there  find  those  rights  not 
only  urgently  claimed,  but  positively  denied. 
But  what  says  he  to  the  whole  lustory  of  the 
colonies — the  whole  exclusive  syi^tem  that  has 
been  pursued  with  regard  to  them  ?  Can  he 
point  out  any  act  of  parliament,  any  charter, 
any  deed,  gift  or  concession  by  which  they 
have  been  admitted  into  a  full  and  free  parti- 
cipation of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British 
subjects  1  In  the  whole  range  of  colonial  le- 
gislation— and  it  is  an  extensive  as  well  as  a 
woeful  one — where  can  he  find  one  eflective, 
one  legislative  admission  of  the  right  of  the  co- 
lonies to  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment 1  And  yet  what  says  Paley  I  no  mean 
authority,     lie  says — mark   his   words,    scan 
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them,  turn  tlieni,  examine  ihem,  and  dissect 
them  any  way  you  please — but  he  says, 
"  Every  District  of  the  Empire  cnjoj/s  the 
jjrivilcge  of  choosing  rcprcscntativca^  informed 
of  the  interests^  and  circumstances^  and  desires 
of  their  constituents,  and  entitled  hy  their  si' 
tuation  to  communicate  that  information  to  the 
National  Council.  The  meanest  subject 
has  some  one  whom  he  can  call  u])on  to  bring 
forward  his  complaints  and  requests  to  pub- 
lic attention^  Let  me  ask,  then,  if  the  colo- 
nies he  any  part,  any  District  of  the  Em- 
])ire  ?  After  what  we  have  seen  and  said,  any 
man  who  will  say  that  they  are  not,  is  not  fit 
to  he  reasoned  with  on  any  subject.  If  they 
arc  not,  when  were  they  emancipated  1  Where 
is  the  declaration  of  their  independence  1  In 
which  volume  of  their  history  is  it  written? 
When  was  their  universal  independence  ac- 
knowledged by  the  mother  country  \  1  do  not 
})ause  for  an  answer ;  for  neither  the  oic  nor 
the  other  exists  or  has  ever  happened.  If 
then,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  still  part  and 
parcel  ot  the  empire ;  if  they  still  form  very 
many  and  very  valuable  Districts  of  the  em- 
l)ire,  I  leave  the  world  to  judge  of  the  kind  of 
justice  by  which  they  are  denied  "  the  privi- 
lege  of  chosing  irpresentatives'^^  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Paley. 

It  is  certainly   a  dangerous  thing    to   sport 
w  iih  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  whole  people. 
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It  is  inhuman  to  tamper  with  their  feelings  ;  it 
is  fearful  to  sport  with  their  passions.  All  this 
is  extremely  unjust  in  itself  and  must  neces- 
sarily entail  much  misery  and  ruin  on  their  j)os- 
tcrity.  "  There  can  he  nothing  so  destructive," 
says  llallam,  **  to  the  English  constitution, 
iiot  even  the  introduction  of  a  military  force, 
asthecxclusion  of  the  electoral  hody  from  their 
franchises.  The  people  of  this  country  are, 
by  our  laws  and  constitution,  hound  only  to 
obey  a  parliament  duly  chosen."*  And  who, 
pray,  arc  **  the  people  of  this  country  ;'*  and 
what  is  **  the  electoral  body  1"  Are  British 
subjects  all  over  the  world,  in  the  colonies  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  not  a  part,  and  a  major  part 
too,  of  the  p'iople  who  compose  the  country  ; 
and  does  not,  at  least  ought  not,  the  electoral 
body  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  country  1  if 
not,  it  eems  to  me  to  be  no  less  than  absolute 
nonsense  to  talk  of  country,  people,  electoral 
franchise,  and  so  forth ;  for  what  constitutes  a 
country  but  a  people  ;  and  how  can  any  one 
country,  composed  of  one  people,  possibly  ex- 
ist happy,  contented  and  free  without  an  equal- 
ity of  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  1  Tho 
thing  involves  one  absurdity  upon  another  fas- 
ter and  more  distorted  than  the  imagination  can 
trace  them  !  We  see  then  that  the  right  of  being 
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represented  in  parliament  is,  like  tlic  liberty  and 
security  of  every  British  subject,  a  general  jjrin- 
cij/le.  If  it  is  the  right  of  one  man,  ii  is  th'j 
rij^^ht  of  tlie  million.  If  it  is  the  riidit  of  the 
inliabitants  of  Westminster  and  Wales — of 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  it  is  equally  that  of  the 
inliabitants  of  Canada  and  liindostan — of  Que- 
buc  and  Calcutta.  A  general  right,  a  right 
equally  the  birth-right  of  all,  cannot  be  meted 
out  like  a  mess  of  pottage  ;  so  much  to  the  old- 
est, so  much  to  the  youngest,  and  so  much  to 
ilio  freeman,  so  much  to  the  bondman.  There 
cannot,  at  all  events  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
Benjoniins  in  the  British  empire.  We  are  all 
the  oifspring  of  the  same  national  family  ;  all 
heirs  at  law  ;  all  equally  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges.  And  what  is  partial  freedom,  but 
invidious  slavery  \  If  there  is  no  equality 
among  us,  we  are  no  longer  fellows-citizens — 
no  longer  fellow-subjects  of  the  king.  And  if 
tliere  be  anv  distinction  made  in  our  inherent 
})rivileges,  what  is  that  but  trampling  upon  the 
f  rst  maxim  of  justice  1  Suum  cuiquc  tribviio. 
We  are,  as  to  our  rights,  endowed  by  natiu'e 
alike,  and  cast  in  the  same  mould.  Let  min- 
isters and  governments  beware  of  polluting  the 
ibuntain  of  all  laws.  Let  not  the  communion  of 
our  common  country  be  dissolved. 

But  1  am  told  the  colonies  hav(^  local  legis- 
latures of  their  own  in  which  the  inhabitants 
are   fairlv  and  fuHv   represented  ;    and   that 
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these  legislatures  serve  every  purpose  and  se- 
cure every  right  which  a  British  suhject  cuji 
reasonably  desire  or  lawfully  enjoy.  On  tho 
subject  of  these  provincial  legislatures,  1  .shaii 
have  a  iQ\Y  words  to  say  in  the  next  chapter. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  is  it  really  true  that  all 
the  colonies  have  local  legiiilatures  of  their  own  I 
Alas  !  rot  one  half  of  them:  alas  !  not  a  iif- 
tieth  part  of  the  population  which  composes 
them,  is  endowedwith  cither  representative  le- 
gislatures, or  any  legislation  at  all,  except  that 
of  the  sword,  the  scourge,  and  the  bow-string  ! 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  precious  system  of  legis- 
lation for  Christians,  and  still  more  so  forBritisli 
subjects  !  Has  any  body  ever  heard  of  the  pro- 
vincial parliament  of  Bombay;  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Bengal :  of  the  free  and  indepoii 
dent  electors  of  Madras  ;  of  the  kniglits  and 
citizens  of  Singapore  ]  Will  any  person  bo 
so  good  as  to  inform  me,  when  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Ceylon  last  met ;  and  whetlier  the 
annual  tribute  of  the  king  of  Candy,  and  liio 
produce  of  the  mines  of  that  rich  Island,  have 
been  duly  and  constitutionally  appropriated  ^ 
^'  Pray  let  me  known  in  your  next,"  if  the  par- 
liament of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  passed 
the  CafTraria  and  Hottentot  reform  b^lls  ]  *'Do 
not  forget  to  mention,"  whether  die  Assembly 
and  theLegislative  council  of  the  Mauritius  have 
agreed  on  the  bill  making  provision  for  a  more 
suitable  and  classical  monument  to  Paul  and 
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Virginia  ?     **  And  be  sure  to  be  very  particu- 
lar" in  yoMr  accounts  of  the  progress  which  tlie 
lefrislaturu  of  Sierra   Leone  has  made  in  the 
bills  of  mortality.     I  fear  the  Australian  con- 
vict bill    will    never  pass  through    tlie  upper 
house.     '*  The  knights  of  Malta"  have  met  to 
be  sure ;  but  the-  '^     j  been  dissolved.  As  to  the 
Cortes  of  Gibraiter,  they  have  long  since,  I  pre- 
sume, passed  the  rock  fortification  Bill.  '*  The. 
publick  will  be  happy  to  learn,"  that  the  As- 
sembly of  Newfoundland  have  at  last  agreed  o:i 
the  cod-sound,  and  bank-fog  bills.     Have  the 
Colonial   Assemblies   of    Trinidad     and    St. 
Lucia  ;  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice 
ever  passed  a  bill  for  admitting  men  of  colour 
iiito  these  assemblies,  as  representatives  of  the 
people  I     Are  these  the    colonial  legislatures 
you  talk  of?     Are  these  the  Assemblies  in 
which  British  rights  and  British  freedom  are  dai- 
ly discussed  and  secured  ?  Are  these  the  coloni- 
al parliaments  by  which  British  laws  are  estab- 
lished and  maintained  ;  our  commerce  extend- 
ed, and  our  navy  augmented  1     I  pray  you  do 
not  mock  us  with  such  legislation.     I  |,niy  you 
do  not  thus  sport  with  the  riglus  of  upwards  of 
eiglity  millions  of  British  subjects,  who  have 
neither  representation  nor  legislation  at  all  at 
home  or  abroad  ;  either  local  or  metropolitan. 
When  were  the  directors  of  the    East    Lidia 
Company  constituted  the  representatives  in  any 
legislature  for  all  llindoston  ;  and  is  the  board 
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of  Control  alone  to  give  laws  to  the  eastern 
world,  swarming  with  myriads  of  British  sub- 
jects 1  Is  Leadenhall  street  a  fit  scat  of  Em- 
pire for  all  India  1  Is  Downing  street  tliu 
House  of  Assembly  of  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
of  Sierra  Leone,  of  the  Mauritius,  of  Austra- 
lia, of  Newfoundland  and  of  all  the  other  Cro\vn 
colonies  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies'?  Are 
principal  -ind  under  Secretaries  of  State  the 
representatives  in  colonial  or  imperial  parlia- 
ments for  the  multitude  of  British  subjects  in- 
habiting these  colonies,and  daily  adding  weallli, 
strength  and  power  to  the  British  Empire  ? 
Are  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  however 
respectable,  however  dignified  for  rank  and  ta- 
lents, to  be  at  once  the  law  ^makers  and  law- 
breakers for  this  great  host  ot  the  sons  and  the 
subjects  of  Britain  ?  I  hope  not.  I  trust  not. 
They  have  been  so  too  long  already ;  and  1 
trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  every 
British  subject  in  the  empire  will  be  enabled,  as 
he  is  already  entitled,  to  make  laws  for  himself 
in  both  the  colonial  and  imperial  legislatures. 
That  is  his  right  :  let  it  also  be  his  duty. 

Let  me,  however,  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
ask,  whether,  even  if  colonial  legislators  were 
as  numerous  as  the  colonies  themselves  ;  and 
that  a  system  of  local  representative  govern- 
ment prevailed  from  east  to  west,  from  north 
to  south,  wherever  British  rule  and  dominion 
existed, — is  this  the  kind  of  government — is 
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tliis  the  only  kind  and  species  of  legislation 
that  British  suhjects  hargained  for  at  the  hour 
of  their  birth,  and  afterwards  when  they  were 
matured  into  members  of  the  body-politick  i 
What  are  these  local  governments  and  repre- 
sentative systems  but  the  mere  offerings  of  ne- 
cessity— a  mere  family  compact,  mstituted 
only  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  internal 
peace  of  the  colonies,  and  enacting  municipal 
rules  of  conduct  fc^-  the  benefit  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  subserviency  to  the  great  imperial  coun' 
cil  of  the  nation  ?  Is  not  every  petty  and  cor- 
rupt corporation  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  endowed  with  the  same  privileges  1 
And  when  has  it  ever  been  said  that  these  cor- 
porations are  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  all  that  in  the  name  of  justice  they  can 
claim  and  desire  as  British  subjects.  Can  any 
local  or  provincial  legislature  assume  the 
riglits,  and  confer  the  privileges  of  a  general 
and  supreme  one  1  If  you  admit  their  exclusive 
right  of  legislation  in  all  cases  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, then  I  am  willing  to  admit  in  re- 
turn, that  the  colonies  have  no  claim  to  be  re- 
presented in  the  imperial  parliament.  Nay  J  ad- 
mit more,  and  what  I  dare  to  say  few  would 
be  disposed  to  grant  to  me — that  in  such  a  case 
the  colonies  are  no  longer  dependencies  of  the 
mother  country  ;  and  that  the  mother  country 
\]gi%  no  claim  either  upon  their  allegiance  or 
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obedience.  This,  yeu  will  say,  is  carrying  tlio 
argument  rather  too  far  ;  and  I  admit  ii.  How 
a  member  of  the  City  Corporation  would  laugh 
at  you,  if  you  told  him,  that  he  had  little  or  no 
claim  to  be  represented  in  parliament,  and  for 
that  he  had  aheady  a  voice  in  the  local  and 
municipal  councils !  How  a  Liver])ool  ship- 
owner would  stare  at  you,  if  you  said  to  hira, 
"  Sir,  you  are  very  busy  indeed  canvassing  for 
a  member  to  represent  you  in  parliament ;  but 
why  should  you  trouble  your  head  so  much  on 
a  point  in  which  you  are  not  so  deeply  inter- 
ested as  you  imagine :  have  you  not  the  pure 
and  uncorrupted  borough  corporation  to  supply 
all  your  legislative  wants,  and  redress  all  your 
grievances  1'*  Then  think  of  the  sapient  smilo 
of  a  Glasgow  or  Paisley  weaver,  if  you  told  him 
that  the  corporations  of  those  towns  were  suffi- 
cient for  ?ll  legislative  purposes  !  And  are  you 
not  stunned  with  poor  Pat's  boisterous  roar  of 
merriment  and  ridicule,  as  you  venture  to  tell 
him  that  tlie  enlightened  corporation  of  the  city 
ofDublin,isall  the  parliament  he  can  reasonably 
wish  for?  Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  the  colo- 
nist will  be  less  urgent  in  his  demands  1  Do  you 
suppose  that  his  claim  to  be  represented  in  par- 
liament is  not  equally  good,  or  that  nature  has 
endowed  him  with  less  spirit  in  an  attempt  to 
make  it  good?  Do  you  think  he  can  bo  pushed 
aside  with  less  ceremony,  and  trampled  upon 
with  greater  impunity  than  eidier  the  Englisl"- 
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man,  the  Scotsman,  or  the  Irishman  t  Can  you 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  is  capable  of 
selling  ills  birthrij^ht  ?  Do  you  think  he  can 
much  longer  endure  to  be  a  slave  while  his 
more  favoured  fellow-subjects  are  free?  To 
be  sure  you  may  do  all  this  if  you  please  ;  but 
I  can  assure  you  in  return,  that  you  will  not  do 
it  long  ;  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
colonist  must  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  highest  and  most  privileged  inhabitant  of 
the  mother  country.  A  colonial  parliament  is 
not  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  until  you  convince  me  that  it  is,  it  is 
in  vain  that  you  will  deny  the  right  of  the  co- 
lonist to  be  represented  in  the  one  as  well  as  iu 
the  other. 

I  am  yet  again  told,  that  the  colonies 
are,  and  always  have  been,  virtually  repre- 
sented in  the  British  parliament.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  this  virtual  representation 
means  1  I  should  be  happy  to  be  a  little  better 
informed  with  respect  to  its  mysteries.  If  there 
is  any  virtue  at  all  in  it,  I  should  like  to  be  ini- 
tiated. I  should  like  to  be  informed  of  its  locale, 
I  should  like  to  know  its  latitude  and  longi- 
tude ;  its  heighth  and  depth,  its  length  and 
breadth.  I  should  like  to  know  when  the  par- 
liament of  which  it  is  composed  was  first  sum- 
moned, and  when  it  is  generally  assembled, 
prorogued  and  dissolved.  I  should  like  to  know 
whence  the  writs  issue ;  where  the  poll  is  held ; 
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who  is  the  returning  ofliccr;  who  are  the  elec- 
tors, and  what  constitutes  their  quahfjcations  ] 
I  should  then,  above  all  things,  like  to  know, 
who  are  the  representatives  ;  what  their  num- 
ber and  qualifications  may  be  ;  and  in  what 
proportions  they  are  divided  among  the  colo- 
nies 1  Do  they  meet  at  Westminster  or  Wales 
— Oxford  or  Ormond — Cockermouth  or  Co- 
ventry ?  All  this  I  should  like  to  know,  be- 
cause the  colonies  have  been  somewhat  igno- 
rant on  these  points  for  many  years  last  past  ; 
and  because  being  certainly  in  some  degree  in- 
terested myself,  I  am  very  desirous  of  afTordin!,^ 
to  my  fellow-subjects  in  the  colonies  some  in- 
formation on  a  very  important  subject,  with 
regard  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  much 
in  the  dark.  But  I  have  my  misgivings.  I 
begin,  after  all  to  be  afraid,  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake  in  the  business.  I  begin  to  fear 
that  the  whole  is  the  progeny  of  some  wild  but 
brilliant  imagination  ;  that  there  is  less  of  reali- 
ty than  surmise  in  it ;  aud  that,  instead  of  being 
a  thing  of  substance,  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood, 
of  nerves  and  sinews,  it  is  but  a  phantom — a 
mere  man  of  straw.  If  real,  why  do  we  not 
feel  it  1  if  visible,  why  do  we  not  see  it  1  This 
virtual  parliament,  those  virtual  electors,  and 
those  virtual  knights  and  burgesses,  so  much 
spoken  of,  are  totally  unknown  in  the  colonic5». 
They  neither  know  where  to  find  them,  nor 
liowto  go  in  search  of  them.      Their  political 
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cliarls  give  t!iem  no  information  on  llie  subject. 
Tlieii  pilots  are  mute  ;  and  tiio  needle  trembles 
as  if  in  some  liioli  latitude  oftbr^  arctick  regions. 
The  scene  is  altoireliior  a  terra  incognita  to- 
them.  Having  i;cver  felt  the  bcr.cficial  effects 
of  a  virtual  j)arliament,  tlioy  are  less  snnguino 
in  their  expectations  of  its  future  usefuhiess, 
and  daily  beconiie  more  distrustful  of  its  elfi- 
cacy.  But  even  if  it  did  exist;  even  if  it  bad 
its  electors  and  representatives,  its  meetings 
and  its  prornjrations,  its  speaker  and  officers, 
its  mnce  and  serf  cant,  its  crown  and  coronets, 
is  this  the  sort  of  thino  tinu  the  colonies  claim 
a  ri'^ht  to  be  rfprescnled  in  directly  and  sub- 
stantially  1  fs  tjjis  the  kin^-,  lords  and  com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  parlia- 
ment assembled  ]  Is  this  the  place  that  real, 
substantial,  and  useful  laws  are  made  for  the 
whole  Britisli  empire,  binding  upon  tbe  inhab- 
itants, and  in  which  natural-born  British  sub- 
jects all  over  the  world  have  an  equal  and  un- 
doubted right  to  make  their  own  laws  by  their 
representatives  duly  and  immediately  elected  ? 
Is  this  the  sort  of  parliament — is  this  the  re- 
presentation, a  reform  of  which  has  roused  th© 
people  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  from 
the  placid  and  peaceful  slumber  of  ages,  and 
join  in  one  universal  howl  of  discontent  and 
disobedience  1  Is  it  for  such  a  representation 
as  this  that  the  whole  people  murmur  and 
brawl !  Is  it  for  this  that  they  have  become  iu 
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a  moment  one  dense  mass  of  clamourcrs?  Is  it 
for  this  they   now  contend  in  arms?    Is  it  lor 
this  that  the  shout  of  battle  is  heard  anioni^st 
them  ]    Is  it  for  this  that  they  have  become  ri- 
oters,   incendiaries  and   bacchanalian  furies  f 
Is  it  for  this  that  the  British  empire  shakos  to 
its  very  centre?  If  it  is,  why  should  not  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester,  York  and   Leeds, 
Edinburgh  and   Glasgow,  be  as  virtually  re- 
presented as  Jamaica  and    Canada,  Australia 
and  India  ?    Why  should  a  British  subject  in 
the  lattor  places  be  less  privileged  than  one  ii> 
the  former?  Where  is  the  distinction  in  the  ri^jlits 
of  natural-born  subjects  ?     By  what  law  have 
those  in  the  colonies  been  disfranchised  ?  When 
have  they  lost  caste  ?   I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend to  the  advocates  and  promoters  of  reform 
in  parliament,  if  they  would  deserve  the  title 
and  earn  its  lasting  wages,  to  extend  their  view, 
and  not  to  restrain  it  within  their  own  hearths 
and  hamlets.   I  would  recommend  to  them  to 
penetrate  the   horizon,  and  send  it  across  the 
Atlantick  and  Pacifick  oceans.    In  the  islands 
and  countries  beyond  these  seas,  they  will  find 
matter  worthy  of  their  attention  as  well  as  at 
bome.  They  will  there  find  millions  of  British 
subjects  who  have  not  as  much  as  ever  heard 
of  representation  in   parliament  at  all,  though 
it  is  their  first  an  1  noblest  birthright ;  who  have 
nerer  experienced  the  effects  of  representation 
of  any  kind ;  and  wha  yearn  wiih  anxious  hope 
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for  the  day  which  will  unite  them,  I  hope  (ot 
ever,  in  one  great,  free  and  equal  constitution 
of  government,  with  thoir  hrethren  in  the  mo- 
th(3r  country.  They  will  find  men  as  deserving, 
and  property  as  worthy,  of  representation  in 
parliament  as  either  can  possihiy  be  in  the  me- 
tropolitan state.  TJiey  will  fmd  in  the  West  In- 
dies, in  America  and  India,  men  who  will  not 
bo  jeered  with  any  representation,  cither  vir- 
tual or  implied,  short  of  a  direct  and  efficacious 
one.  They  will  find  men  who  begin  to  under- 
stand more  and  mo/e  not  only  of  their  true  in- 
terests, but  of  their  real  rights  as  British  sub- 
jects ;  and  who  will  sooner  or  later  insist  upon 
the  exercice  of  them  as  ardently  and  courage- 
oiKsly,  as  fiercely  and  unanimously  as  any  club 
or  other  bodv  of  associated  reformers  in  Bir- 
niingham  or  Manchester.  We  have  seen  that 
their  privileges  are  the  same — springing  from 
om^  system  of  laws  and  one  commojt  country  ; 
and  why  should  a  claim  to  their  enjoyment  not 
be  equally  urgent  and  equally  successful?  Why 
should  not  I,  who  am  a  freeholder  in  the  coun- 
ty of  St.  Maurice,  in  the  district  of  Three 
Rivers,  in  the  province  of  Lower  Canada, 
which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  empire, 
and  subject  to  the  crown  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  not  be  as  much  entided  to  vote 
for  a  representative  in  that  parliament  as  any 
forty  shillings  or  ten  pounds  freeholder  or 
householder  in  any  town  or  county  in  theUuitod 
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KinjTflom?  As  thero  is  no  diflforence  In  our 
rij::hts,  so  thoro  ought  to  bo  no  distinction  in  our 
privileges.  •  If  a  iVecliold  confers  rights  in  one 
couutrv,  whv  should  it  not  do  so  in  the  otiier  1 
It  does  confer  equal  rights  ;   and  these   rights 
arc  inherent  in   ev(?ry  British  subject.    Thoy 
are  rijihts  wliicii  I  can  neither  alienate  nor  be 
dispossessed  of.  "There  is  an  unspeakable  plea- 
sure," says  Addison,  **  in   calling  any    thing 
one's  own.    A  freehold,  though  it  be  but  in  ice 
and  snow,  will  make  the  owner  pleased  in  the 
possession,  and  stout  in  the  defence  of  it."    But 
to  conclude  this  branch  of  my  argument  with 
respect  to  the  idle  toy  of  virtual  representation, 
which  is  ti.rown  at  the  colonies  at  once  to  amuse 
and  beguile  them,  let  me  call  Burke  to  my  as- 
sistance.    He  has  hitherto  been  at  wild  war 
against  me,  but  here  he  is  completely  and  al- 
together on  my  side.  **  But  America,"  says  he, 
in  his  speech  on  conciliation  with  that  country, 
**  is   virtually    represented.     What!  does  the 
electric    force  of  virtual  representation  more 
easily  pass  over  the  Atlantick,  than   pervade 
Wales,  which  lies  in  your  neighbourhood:  or 
than  Chester  and  Dui  ham,  surrounded  by  abun- 
dance of  representation  that  is  actual  and  pal- 
pable ?     But,  Sir,  your  ancestors  thought  this 
sort  of  virtual  representation,  however  ample, 
to  be  totally  insufficient  for  the  freedom  of  the 
inhabitants  of  territories  that  are  so  near,  and 
comparatively  so   inconiiderabltf.     How  then 
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can  I  think  it  suAlcient  for  those  wiio  aro  infi* 
nitely  greater,  and  infiniiely  more  remoter* 

But,  as  if  all  this  \v(,Me  not  oiiowiih,  I  am 
moreover  told,  tlial  the  ('oloiiiej;  ever  have  had 
uud  always  may  have  A^rnta  to  n'|iic.seiit  them 
and  transact  all  their  putjiick  aii'iiirs  in  the  mo- 
ther country.  This  i^  addiiijr  ir.sult  to  iniurv. 
Ac^eiK-y  may  he,  and  I  helievc  it  lo  he,  a  good 
thing  in  many  respects.  It  is  uood  in  courts  of 
law  ;  it  is  good  in  commercial  transactions,  and 
in  all  kinds  tf  tralhck.  It  is  good  in  London 
and  Liverpool ;  it  is  good  in  China  ;  it  is  good 
in  Japan,  and  in  Quehec  and  JNlontreal.  But 
who  has  ever  hefore  heard  of  a  rcpnsciiiafive 
agency  in  parliament  1  Who  has  ever  hefore 
heard  of  the  rights,  lihertics  and  franchii'es  of  a 
constituent  agency  1  Where  are  their  Magna 
Charta  and  iMll  of  Rights  to  he  found  ]  lam 
afraid  we  shall  be  left  as  much  in  the  dark  on 
this  subject  as  we  have  been  with  respect  to  vir- 
tual representation.  Are  ajgents  the  true,  con- 
stitutional representatives  in  parliament  of  Bri- 
tish subjects  and  British  freeholders?  If  they 
are,  why  are  they  not  more  general ;  why  aro 
they  not  more  highly  prized ;  and  Avhy  are  they 
not  common  t«^  the  united  kingdom  as  well  as 
to  the  colonies]  I  am  really  ashamed  at  put-t 
ting  down  so  many  questions  on  a  subject  so 
plain  and  simple  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it,  for  I  am 
aware  of  no  other  method  by  which  I  can  con* 
4uct  sucb  aq  arctinoent.  Is  this  th<jn  the  kind  (^ 
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brokerage  whicli  is  to  bo  substStutod  for  that  di* 
rect,  and  palpable,  and  ellicicnt  representation 
in  parliainenl,  whicii  we  have  seen  is  the  ri«i;ht 
ofevery  Brilisli  suhject,  as  well  in  the  coU)nies 
as  elsewhere  1  Are  the  qualifications  of  our 
menihers  of  parliament — those  framers  of  our 
laws  and  guardians  of  our  freedom — to  be  de- 
termined by  a  per  ce?itage,  by  the  price  of 
stocks,  or  hy  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  funds  1 
Truly  this  is  a  new  species  of  qualification,  and 
one  which,  I  apprehend,  our  constitution  will 
never  recognize.  Perhaps  this  is  the  real  reform 
in  parliament  which  has  been  of  late  so  much 
spoken  of.  If  it  is,  the  colonies  can  have  no 
ohjections  to  it,  for  they  only  claim  an  equality 
of  rights  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother 
country.  They  cannot  help  observing,  liow- 
ever,  that,  if  the  future  may  be  judged  by  the 
past,  they  augur  very  little  improvement  from 
this  new  system  of  representative  government; 
and  fear  their  aflairs  will  l>e  as  ill  attended  to 
as  ever.  No  doubt  the  colonial  agents  have,  in 
times  past,  been  both  numerous  and  respecta- 
ble ;  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  trace  their 
progress  in  parliament  farther  than  the  bar  of 
either  house.  Who  has  ever  seen  a  mere  colo- 
nial agent  sitting  either  on  the  ministerial  or 
opposition  benches;  what  teller  has  counted 
his  votes  ;  what  reporter  has  published  his 
speeches  ?  This  is  not  tlie  scene  of  a  colonial 
f^ent-s  operatibns ;  this  is  neither  bis  place  wQt 


Ills  proper  clement.  When  a  question  in  which 
Ills  colony  is  deeply  interested  comes  to  be  dis- 
cussed, you  may   indeed  see  Iiim  tortured  as  a 
witness  at  the  bar,  or  prowling  lor  information 
in  the  gallery,  and  as  a  mere  spectator,  watch- 
ing at   a  distance  the  issue  of  events  in  which 
lie  has  no  voice,  and  in  which  he  can  take  no 
part.  Anon  you  behold  him  peeping  into  com- 
mittee rooms ;  and,  hat  in   hand,  a  .king  this 
mcmberand  that  other  member  questions  about 
the   fate    of  America   or    India    which    per- 
haps they  can  no  more  answer,  if  tliey  even 
deigned  to  do  so,  than  poor  Mungo  hoeing  his 
sugar    canes.     Should   you    happen    to    pass 
through   Downing  street,  there  again  you  seo 
iiim  toiling  and  panting  up  and  down,  to  and 
fro,  among  the  publick  offices,   pale  with  des- 
pair and  bending  to  the  ground  under  a  load  of 
memorials  and   petitions  for  redress  of  colonial 
grievances.     And,  to   close  the  scene,  should 
you  once  more  visit  the  house  of  commons, 
there  again  you  find  the  lobby,  to  use  the  ex- 
pressive laugu.ige  of  Mr.  Burke,  "filled  with 
squabbling  colony  agents,  who  will  require  the 
interposition  of  your  mace,  at  every  instant,  to 
keep  the  peace  amongst  them."    I  am  sure  this 
is  not  the  sort  of  representation  in  the  imperial 
parliament  which  the  colonies  claim  and  have 
a  right  to  demand.    The  foundations  of  their 
rights  are  more  deeply  laid,  and  their  expecta- 
tioniS  much  higher.     The  representation  they 
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want  is  that  which  will  entitle  a  representative, 
freely,  legally,  constitutionally,  and  directly 
chosen,  to  both  a  seat  and  a  voice  in  the  heart 
of  parliament.  As  there  are  no  distinctions  in 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  constituent  body, 
they  demand  that  there  sliall  be  no  diflerenco 
in  the  privileges  and  legislative  powers  of  the 
representatives.  The  colonies  denmnd,  that 
their  representatives  sliall  sit  side  by  side,  and 
intermix  in  council  with  the  highest  cor^imoner 
in  England :  that,  when  necessary,  they  shall 
in  the  face  of  the  country,  in  the  face  of  die 
government  and  minister  of  the  day,  frankly 
and  fearlessly,  speak  of  the  vvelftire  of  their 
constituents,  and  claim  the  redress  of  their  in- 
juries ;  not  as  a  matter  of  favour,  but  of  right, 
in  the  same  way  that  such  things  are  done  vrith 
respect  to  die  inhabitants  of  the  mother  coun- 
try :  and  that,  as  members  of  parliament,  they 
shall  ahoo:ether  stand  on  the  same  footins:  with 
their  feilow^-knights  und  burgesses, not  in  respect 
of  numbers,  to  be  sure,  for  that  is  out  of  the 
question;  but  in  respect  of  rank,  dignity,  and 
freedom  of  speech  and  action.  Such  are  the 
representatives  the  colonies  want*  It  is  true 
that  the  colonies  niay,  as  I  believe  several  of 
them  at  present  do,  nominate  as  their  agents 
gentlemen  who  have  already  seats  in  parlia- 
ment. But  what  does  such  nomination  prove 
hut  both  the  flagrancy  of  the  injustice  which  is 
done  to  the  colonie*  b^-  denying  to  xhmn^  :hf 
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right  of  sending  members  lo  parliament,  .md- 
the  absohile  necessity  of  being  openly  and  di- 
rectlyrepresented  there.  Nodoubt  these  cut  and 
dry  representative  agents,  on  avari(jty  of}>oints 
and  on  many  occasions,  discharge  their  duties 
to  their  clients  honestly  and  honourably.  But 
the  chain  which  connects  them  with  the  colo- 
nies i..  both  a  long  and  a  feeble  one.  It  may 
indeed  occasionally  be  a  golden  one  ;  but  it  can 
have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  that  of  "The 
Traveller.''  The  members  of  parliament  for 
Middlesex  and  Yorkshire  mav  be  very  (rood 
members  for  their  respective  counties  ;  because 
they  have  large  properties  there,  they  gener- 
ally reside  there,  and-hrive  a  variety  of  inter- 
ests and  connections  there  which  they  can  ne- 
ver possibly  have  with  the  colonies.  But  by 
what  feelings,  by  what  interests,  by  what  en- 
dearments can  they  be  supposed  to  be  either 
personally  or  politically  associated  \vith  the 
colonies  T  Have  they  estates  or  any  species  of 
property  there,  the  value  of  which  they  wish  to 
enhance  by  thca  influence  and  legislative  pow- 
er of  parliament?  Have  they  any  local  or  na- 
tural ties  there  I  Have  they  wives  and  children 
there  in  whose  present  and  future  welfare  they 
are  deeply  interested]  Do  they  occasionally 
reside  in  any  of  the  colonies'?  Have  they  friends 
and  acquaintances  there  for  whose  publick  and 
private  interests  they  are  concerned  ?  Are 
there  any  civil  or  political  tribunals  in  the  colo- 
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'^laies  that  may  have  denied  them  justice,  or  en- 
croached upon  their  rights  as  British  subjects. 
Are  there  any  military  tyrants  there  who  may 
have  trampled  upon  their  liberties  1  Do  they 
always  speak  and  act  as  if  they  were  natives 
of  the  colonies  ]  And,  in  short,  have  they  any 
sympathy  in  common  with  the  people  of  the 
colonies,  except  that  momentary  and  precari- 
ous one  which  may  at  any  time  be  excited  by  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  and  a  phort  interchange  of 
instructions  and  despatches?  I  believe  such  a 
thing  has  occurred  as  a  member  of  parliament's 
accepting  a  salary  for  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
a  colonial  agent.  If  it  has,  the  same  thing  may 
happen  again.  But  I  decline  to  speculate  on 
the  delicacy  of  any  me'nber  of  parliament  who 
would  receive  a  gratuity  from  a  colony,  whilst 
bound  by  law  and  in  honour  to  discharge  his 
duty  to  his  constituents  at  home  for  nothing. 
Nor  shall  I  enter  at  present  upon  the  constitu- 
tional question  which  the  agency  of  any  mem- 
member  of  parliament  involves;  for  we  all 
know,  that,  if  he  is  not  bound  to  advocate  the 
rights  of  his  immediate  constituents  otherwise 
than  as  a  member  f-^r  the  wiiole  kingdom,  it 
would  be  highly  unsuitable  and  would  seem 
very  inconsistent  in  him  to  become  the  piofess- 
ed,  the  hired  and  paid  agent  of  any  particular 
portion  of  British  subjects ;  especially  as  neither 
the  law  nor  the  constitution  of  the  empire  has 
ever  denied  the  right  of  being  represented  in 
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parliament  to  the  meanest  member  of  the  com- 
munity, wherever  situated. 

It  "may  here  l)e  observed,  that  since  the 
question  of  colonial  representation  has  been 
agitated,  some  colonies  have  declared  their 
willingness  still  to  go  on  as  they  have  formerly 
done,  and  to  be  content  with  the  old  system  of 
agency.  There  is  proof  of  this  in  the  appendix, 
and  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  it.  But  I  would 
not  coerce  any  man  or  body  of  men.  If  the 
thing  is  to  be  done  at  all,  and  I  have  no  doubts 
upon  the  subject,  it  ought  to  be  put  in  the  op- 
tion of  the  colonies  to  return  members  to  par- 
liament or  not,  just  as  it  suited  their  conveni- 
ence and  pleasure.  This  would  at  once  obviate 
all  objections  on  that  head.  When  a  man  has 
his  choice  he  is  sure  to  be  contented.  Depend 
upon  it,  however,  that  the  colony  which  does 
not  desire  to  become  more  intimatelv  connect- 
ed  with  the  mother  countrv,  in  the  bonds  of 
interest  and  friendship,  has  some  private  views 
of  its  own  which  ought  to  be  carefully  watched. 
Depend  upon  it,  that  any  colony  of  any  extent 
of  territory,  of  commerce,  property  and  popu- 
lation which  is  not  desirous  of  being  represent- 
ed in  parliament,  the  supreme  superintending 
council  of  the  empire,  already  begins  to  enter- 
tain private  views  of  aggrandizement  of  its  own 
separate  from  the  real  and  lasting  interests  of 
the  mother  country.  Let  not  such  a  colony  be 
trusted  !    However,  should  this  happily  not  b« 
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the*  case,  and  that  an  act,  permitting  tlie  cob- 
nies  to  return  a  certain  number  of  members  to 
parliament,  should  once  be  passed,  it  would 
.soon  be  seen  whose  interests  should  be  best  at- 
tended to,  and  whose  prosperity  should  increase 
with  greater  rapidity — those  of  the  colonies 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  new  law,  or 
those  of  the  colonics  who  adhered  to  the  old  in- 
efficient and  incongruous  system  of  agency- 
This  in  many  respects  would  be  a  test  which 
none  could  mistake.  It  would  at  once  shew  the 
true  spirit  and  sentiments  of  die  colonics  with 
respect  to  their  connexion  with  the  mother 
country,  and  prove  the  beneficial  effects  of  co- 
lonial representation  in  general.  Such. are  a 
few  of  my  bumble  ideas  with  regard  to  the  ge- 
neral rights  of  the  colonies  to  representation  in 
parliament,  of  virtual  representation,  and  of 
«^olony  agents.  I  now  proceed  to  other  matter 
of  equal  importance. 

We  have  seen  that  loeo-motion  is  as  much  a 
ji'virt  of  the  personal  liberty  and  security  of  a 
J>riii<h  suhjofct,  as  any  other  right  which  he  is, 
crjpable  of  enjoying;  and  that  he  may  convey 
]:is  person  from  one  place  to  another,  just  as 
his  inclinations  may  dictate  or  his  necessities 
jirescribe.  Without  this  liberty  it  is  certain  that 
we  should  exist  in  a  state  of  the  grossest  slave- 
ry ;  be  bound  to  the  soil  like  cattle,  and  in  the 
condition  of  the  ancient  Saxon  villeins,  ofPo- 
lit^t  boors,  or  of  Sp-artan  helote^.    But  the  cast 
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is  happily  otherwise.  We  are  at  liberty  not  onfy 
to  remove  from  town  to  town,  and  from  county 
to  county  of  the  united  kingdom,  but  to  trans- 
port ourselves  Jind  all  our   niovcablo  property 
to  any  of  the  colonies  we  tliijik  it  proper  to  pitch 
upon.  Whyl  Becani?e  the  colonies  being  with- 
in the  dominions  of  ihe  enipiic,  are  by  law  part 
and  parcel  oTlhe  united  kingdon»  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and   Ireland,   subject  to  the  same  sove- 
reignly,  and  to  the  constitutional  government 
and  supremacy  of  parliament.    AVhen  an  indi- . 
vidual  removes  from  Scotland  or   Ireland  into, 
England,  or  from  Knghuid  into  Ireland  or  Scot- 
land, we  know  that  he  cannot  forfeit  the  gen- 
eral liberty  and  security   which   constitute  bis 
birthrights  as  a   British  subject.    Nay  more,  if 
he  acquire  a  freehold  in  either  of  these  coun- 
tries, he  immediately  becomes  an  elector  ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  time  and  circumstances,   may 
also   become  a  representative  in  the   imperial 
parliament.  If,  then, we  call  to  mind  that  a  Bri- 
tish  subject   removing    to  the  colonies,    and, 
there  settling,  acquires   both   property  and  a 
freehold,  is  as  much  entitled  to  his  birthrights 
as  this  more  favoured  domestick  migrator,  it 
becomes  extremely  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  wide  distinction  which  arises  in  their  seve- 
ral cases  can  possibly  exist.   Surely  common 
rights  ought    to    obtain    common    protection. 
S^urely  common  privileges  ought  to  be  held  , 
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equally  siacred  in  dll  places  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. I  have  never  learned  that  any  law 
has  been  passed  imposing  the  severe  and  unna- 
tural penalty  of  total  disfranchisement  upon  the 
individual  who   emigrates  to  the  colonies,   and 
thxjre  increases  the  strength  and  population  ot 
the  empire,  more  than  on  the  individual  who 
confines  his  excursions  to  the  British  isles.  On 
the  contrary,  every  possible  encouragement  has 
always  been  held  out  to  the  emigrant  beyond 
the  seas.    Proclamations  have  frequently  been 
made  and  acts  of  parliament  passed,  not  only 
fulfilling  such  encouragements,   but  rcjgulating 
the  mode  of  conveyance  to  the  colonies.  There 
happens   to  be  before   me  at  this  moment  a 
proclamation  containing  the    following  excel- 
lent   promises    and    remarkable    expressions. 
"  Whereas  we   have  taken  into  our  royal  con- 
sideration the  extensive  and  valuable  acquisi- 
tions in  America,  secured  to  our  Crown  bv  the 
late  definitive   treaty  of  peace,   concluded  at 
Paris  the  tenth  day  of  February  last;  and  be- 
ing desirous  that  all  our  loving  subjects,  as  well 
of  our  kingdoms,  as  of  our  colonies  in  America, 
may    avail    themselves    with    all    convenient 
speed,  of  the   great  benefits   and  advantages 
which  must    accrue  therefrom   to  their   com- 
merce, manufactures  and  navigation  ;  we  have 
thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council, 
to*  issue  this  our  Royal  Proclamation,  hereby  to 
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pablish  and  dt*clare  to  all  our  loving  subjects, 
that  we  have  with  the  advice  of  our  said  Privy 
Council,  granted  our  letters  patent  under  our 
trreat  seal  of  Great  Britain,  to  erect  within  the 
countries  and  islands,  ceded  tuid  confirmed  to 
us  by  the  said  treaty,  four  distinct  and  separate 
governments,"    &c.     "And    vvliercas    it    will 
•rreatly  contribute  to  the  speedy  settling  of  our 
said  new  governments,  that  our  hwing  subjects 
should  be  infotmed  of  our  paternal  care  fur  the 
security/  oftheliherty  and  properties  of  all  those 
icho  are,  and  shall  become  i7ihabitants  thereof, 
we  have  thought  fit  to  publish  and  declare"  &c. 
*'  And  all  persons  inhabiting  in,  or  resorting  to 
our  said  colonies  may  confide  in  our  royal  pro- 
tection for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of  the 
laws  of  our  realm  of  England,"  &c.    This  ce- 
lebrated proclamation  is  dated  the  seventh  of 
October,  1763 ;  and  concludes  with  the  usual 
benediction  of  "  God  save  the  King."  Amen. 
But  surely  the  good  and  amiable  sovereign  who 
issued  it,  in  setting  forth  the  great  benefits  and 
advantages  that  would  accruS  to  his  "  loving 
subjects"  by  abandoning  their  native  country 
and  settling  in  the   colonies,  never   intended 
that  they  should  be  perpetually  banished,  and 
forever  deprived  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
British  subjects.    Surely  his  majesty,  if  he  had 
the  power,  which  I  deny  he  had,  did  not  intend 
to  proscribe  his  "loving  subjects."    Surely  his 
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majesty,  even  with  the  advice   of  his  privr 
council,  could  neither  legally  nor  constitution- 
ally deprive  his  "loving  subjects"  of  the  rfght 
of  being  represented  in  a  parliament  of  which 
they,  as  forming  a  part  of  the   body-politick, 
were,  and  since  their  birth  had  been,  a  consti- 
tuent part.  Surely, hy  inducing  his  **  loving  sub- 
jects" to  settle  in  the  colonies,  his  majesty  did 
not  intend  that  they  should  disfranchise  them- 
selves as  British  freeholders,  British  electors, 
and    British    representatives    in     parliament. 
Surely  his  majesty's  "  paternal  care  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  liberty  and  properties  of  his  lov- 
ing subjects,"  could  never  be  construed  as  a 
design  to  entrap  them  in  an}^  matter  whatever. 
But  whatever  the  design   and  intention  may 
have  been  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  occasions, 
the  effect  has  been  the  same  :  it  is  well  known  ; 
it  has  been  dearly  purchased.   Others  who  took 
the  "  advice''^  of  the  privy   council,  were  de^ 
ceived  as  well  as  his  majesty.    No  doubt  b^'  the 
settlement  of  colonies  "  great  benefits  ,and  ad-» 
vantages  must  accrue  to  commerce,  manufac-* 
tures,  and  navigation  ;"  but  it   is  only   to  the 
people  who  remain  behind  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  who  were  wise  enough  not  to  be  sedu- 
ced by  either  proclamations  or  acts   of  parlia- 
mei'ii  to  part  with  j;heir  birthrights.  Where  then 
is  the  justice — what  the  honour — of  making  one 
pprtioa  of  British  subjects  subservient  to  ano- 
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tlier  ;  aud  of  stamping  tliem  with  the  character 
of  oiitci.sts  by  the  most  cruel  and  impolitick  of 
measures,   that   their  felh)w-subjects  at  home 
may  not  only  be  enriclied,  but  continue  to  en-. 
joy  with  more  freedom  and  in  greater  latitude 
tlie  blessini^o  of  wliich  the  colonists  iiave  been 
robhed?    It  is  not  possible  that  a  people  thusi . 
treated  can  be  either  loyal  to  their  government 
nor  palriotick  to  their  country]  Finding  them- 
selves both  deprived  of  their  rights,  and  aban-  , 
doned  by  the  guardians  of  the  state,  they  natu- 
rally begin  to  despair  of  ever  being  ahle  to  re- 
cover their  original  inheritance,  and  imbibe  a 
spirit,  sentiments  and  feelings   far  from   being 
congenial  with  those  which  ought  to  character- 
ize a  nation  equally  united  in  rights  and  liberties. 
So  then    emigration  and    settlement  in  the 
colonies  is    perpetual     banishment  1      But  it 
is  worse.     The  punishment  of  transportation  is 
not  only  inflicted  on  an  hidividual,  but  on  all 
his  posterity  ;  not  because  he  or  they  may  have 
committed   a   crime  ;  n'^t  because  they    may 
have  been  guilty  of  treason,  rape  or  robbery,  or 
any  other  of  the  crimes  forbidden  in  the  dark 
and  mysterious  decalogue  of  the  criminal  code 
of  their  native  country  ;  not  because  they  may 
have  been  fahhless  to  tlieir  trust  as  British  sub- 
jects ;  not  because  they  may  have  been  cowards 
in  the  field,  or  traitors  in  the  cabinet;    but  on, 
tli^  contrary, 'because  they  have  respected  \iui^ 
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ntnjcsty's  proclamations,  obeyed  acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  suflfcred  themselves  to  have  been 
seduced  by  a  variety  of  other  bland isliments 
fraught  with  the  j^randeur  and  glory  of  foreigu 
settlement.  What  is  this,  on  the  part  of  the 
King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  but  a 
sort  of  subornation  of  perpetual  exile  ]  What 
is  this  but  punishina;  the  innocent?  There  is 
something  in  all  this  business  not  only  invidious 
but  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  natural  born  Bri- 
tons. If  persisted  u\  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
but  it  will  terminate  in  a  complete  alienation  of 
the  allections  of  a  brave,  industrious  and  lov.il 
people,  who  arc  hound  to  their  allegiance  with- 
out the  protection  and  privileges  belonging  to 
it — who  are  bound  to  obey  laws  in  the  making 
of  which  they  have  no  voice  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. The  system  cannot  possibly  last  long. 
Disfranchisement  and  allegiance  have  no  con- 
necting link.  They  are  the  Antipodes  of  the 
political  world.  They  are  contending  and  op- 
posing principles  which  can  never  be  reconciled. 
But  Governor  Pownal  puts  the  argument  in  a 
much  better  point  of  view  than  I  can.  He  says 
"  The  plantations  were  settled  on  these  lands 
by  the  King's  licence  and  grant ;  the  constitU" 
tions  and  powers  of  Government  were  framed 
by  the  King's  charters  and  commissions ;  and 
the  colonists  understanding  themselves  re  moved 
out  of  the  realm,  considered  themselves  in  their 
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cXGCnfive  nnd  logislutive  Ctxy^city  of  govern- 
menf,  in  immediate  connection  and  subordina- 
tion to  tho  King,  their  onfy  sovereign  lofd. 

"  In  tho  same  manner  as  this  slate  and  cir- 
cumstances of  a  people  migrating  from,  and 
settlingin  vacant  countries,wilh()iit,  or  out  of  the 
tHritories  of  the  realm,  operated  toiheestablisii- 
jncnt  of  the  king's  sovereignty  there,  jjo  having 
assumed  an  exclusive  right  to  the  property.  In 
the  same  manner  it  must  and  did  necessarily  ope- 
rate to  the  establishment  of  the  people's  liberty, 
both  personal  and  political,— they  had  either  ta- 
cit or  express  permission  to  migrate  from  the 
realm,  and  to  settle  in  places  out  of  th(?  realm, 
those  who  settled  under  charters,  had  in  those 
charters  licence,  by  an  express  clause,  to  quit 
the  reahn  ;  and  to  settle  on  lands  out  of  the 
realm ;  as  also  acknowledgment  tiiat  they 
and  their  posterity  were  entitled  to  enjoy  all 
the  liberties,  franchises  and  immunities,  of  free 
deni;zons  and  natural  subjects,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and  born 
within  the  realm. 

"So long  as  they  were  considered  as  natural 
born  English  subjects  of  the  realm,  they  must 
retain  and  possess  in  the  full  enjoyment  and  ex- 
cise thereof,  all  the  same  rights  and  liberties  in 
their  persons,  all  the  same  franchises  and  pri- 
vileges in  their  property,  that€iny  other  English 
subject  did  possess.  If  their  freehold  was  part 
of  any  manor  in  any  coumiy  of  the  realm,  and 
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that  (Veehold  was  worth  forty  Bhillings  by  tha 
year,  such  freehold  nndoiibtedly  gave  the  posi 
sessor  a  vote  for  the  representative  of  such 
county  ;  and  these  rights  must  give  this  subject 
this  freeholder,  claim  to  the  same  participation 
of  Council  in  the  legislative  part  of  government 
to  the  same  communication  of  power  in  the 
executive  part,  the  same  right  to  act  and  trade 
as  every  other  English  freeholder. 
.  "  If  by  migrating  from  out, of  the  realm  the 
colonist  ceased  to  have  participation,  such  le-< 
gislative  participation  in  the  councils  as  the 
English  freeholder  hath  ;  if  they  ceased  to  have 
communication  in  the  oflices,  burthens  and  ex- 
ercise of  government  s  if  being  without  the 
realm  they  ceased  to  be  bound  by  laws  made 
only  for  the  internal  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  realm  ;  if  they  ceased  in  future  to 
be  bound  by  laws  wherein  they  were  not  ex- 
pressly named  ;  if  they  ceased  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  those  laws  which  were  made,  and 
those  powers  and  magistracies  which  were  crea- 
ted for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  within  the 
realm  ;  if  they  were  (no  matter  how)  separa- 
ted from  participation  of  the  benefits  of  our  holy 
religion,  according  to  the  established  Church  ; 
and  if  the  colonies  at  the  same  time  were  not 
parts  and  parcels  of  the  realm,  they  undouhU 
^dly  ceased  to  he  subjects  of  the  realm,''' 
1^0  doubt  on  it^.    Under  present  laws  and 
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bircumstancos  a  British  colonist,  whether  he 
may  have  emigrated  to  the  colonies  or  have 
been  born  there,  is  scarcely  better  than  an 
alien  or  foreigner  ;  and  I  regret  to  observe 
that  ho  is  frequently  denominated  by  the  latter 
title  in  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publick 
instrumeuts,  the  framers  of  which,  it  their 
hearts  are  obtuse  or  their  heads  ignorant, 
ought,  before  drawing  them,  to  have  at 
least  consulted  maps  and  histories.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
colonies  our  Governors,  our  Executive  Coun- 
cils, our  Legislative  Assemblies,  and  so  forth, 
which  are  all  very  good  things  in  their  way, 
and  the  best  substitute -which  has  hitherto  been 
devised  for  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  But  when,  where,  and  how  have 
these  Governors,  these  Executive  Councils, 
and  Legislative  Assemblies  added  to  the  li  • 
berty  and  security  of  a  British  subject  1  Have 
they  ever  been  able  to  place  him  in  a  better 
condition  than  he  formerly  stood  ;  or  endowed 
him  with  greater  or  more  extensive  privileges 
than  those  derived  from  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, the  source  and  power  whence  they  have 
themselves  sprung?  Quite  the  contrary.  For 
whatever  the  desire  may  have  been,  the  power, 
if  it  could  possibly  exist,  has  always  been  de- 
nied. And  will  any  man,  however  high  in 
place,  power,  or  authority,  tell  me,  that  the 
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iftonient  I  left  my  pativo  shores  and  settled  m 
the  coio'^.ies,  I  necessarib'  forfeited  a  share^ 
and  the  best  and  most  impr  rtant  share,  too,  of 
my  righrs  as  a  British  subject — that  is,  the 
riglit  of  being  represented  in  parliament,  the 
tribunal  of  last  resort  of  the  nation  ?  It  is  true 
that  if  I  have  the  misfortune  of  going  to  law 
with  my  neighbour  in  the  colonies,  and  that  I 
happen  to  be  unsuccessful,  I  may  appealto 
the  King  in  Council.  But  the  right  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  King  in  Council,  with  respect  to 
matters  of  a  mere  judicial  interpretation,  h 
surely  not  representation  in  Parliament,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  the  King  and  his  Council  exist, 
live  and  move  and  have  their  beins:.  Is  less 
faith  to  be  placed  in  the  decisions  of  colonial 
courts  of  law  than  in  the  acts  of  colonial  legis- 
latures, while  both  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
same  lospect  and  confidence?  And  are  not 
my  general  civil  rights,  as  a  British  subject,  of 
as  much  importance  in  the  estimation  of  my 
country,  tlian  a  paltry  private  dispute  about  a 
few  hundred  pounds!  I  can  certainly  very 
easily  conceive  the  difference  in  the  impor- 
tance of  these  two  cases ;  but  cannot  possibly 
discover  any  room  for  the  distinction.  To 
secure  by  legal  process  the  just  claims  of  one 
citizen  upon  another,  is  undoubtedly  a  funda- 
mental maxim  of  the  laws;  but  surely  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  society,   which  include  the 
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inherent  rights  of  an  individual,  are  equally^ 
and  ought  equally  to  be  an  original  object  of 
our  qonstitution  of  government. 

Let  me  ask,  then^  if  the  porter  who  may 
have  put  my  trunk  on  board  of  ship  at  Liver- 
pool, or  the  surly  Custom-house  officer  who 
may  have  turned  it  inside  out  in  London,  is 
to  enjoy  privileges  o{  which  I  am  deprived, 
for  no  .other  reason  than,  because,  being  more 
enterprising,  1  emigrate  to  the  coloiiies ;  there 
settle,  and,  in  the  sublime  strain  of  the  procla- 
mations, avail,  myself,  "  with  all  convenient 
speed,  of  the  great  benefits  and  advantages 
which  must  accrue  therefrom  to  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  navigation,"  while  he  of 
London  or  Liverpool  remains  at  home,  per- 
haps the  inmate  of  an  almshouse  1  There  can 
be  neither  reason  nor  justice  in  laws  which 
draw  such  nice  and  prejudicial  distinctions 
Why  should  any  individual,  at  once  a  British 
subject  and  a  British  colonist,  thus  be  depriv- 
ed of  his  natural  rights?  We  have  seen  tliat 
lie  can  neither  forfeit  nor  shake  off  his  allegi- 
ance like  a  garment.  We  have  seen  that  by 
no  change  of  time,  place,  or  circumstances, 
can  the  allegiance  of  a  natural-born  British 
subject  be  cancelled.  In  the  name  then  of  all 
that  is  just,why  should  not  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges which  so  binding  and  perpetual  a  bond 
imply,  be  co-eternal  and   co-extensive  1    But 
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iio  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  if  a  co- 
lonist commit  f.ny  tho  least  breach  of  his  alle- 
gfance  ;  if  he  be  found  guilty  of  sedition,  trea- 
son or  felony,  he  ought  to  consider  himself  a 
ver}'  fortunate  being,  if  he  be  not  immediately 
led  in  due  form  and  procession  to  the  gallows, 
and  there  hanged  and  quartered  by  virtue  and 
under  the  authority  of  laws  in  the  makino  of 
which  he  has  neither  voice  nor  faculty. 

Such  are  the  blessings  of  the  mongrel  alle- 
giance of  a  British  colonist !  Such  is  the  mode 
in  which  he  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  soul  and 
fcrody,  life  and  limb,  to  the  stake  of  the  laws  of 
his  country,  without  the  power  of  either  relief 
or  redress  !  Is  it  not  now  high  time  that  wo 
should  have  some  representation  in  Parlici- 
ment  1  Is  it  not  now  high  time  that  we,  wlio 
are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Great  Britain ; 
that  \\c;,  who  are  sent  abroad  into  the  colo- 
nies to  enrich  and  strengthen  the  moral  and 
commercial  sinews  of  the  mother  country,  un- 
der the  solemn  promise  of  the  state  to  be  pro- 
tected in  all  our  rights  and  priv  ileges  ;  that  we, 
who  form  the  outworks  of  the  emoire,  and 
adorn  as  well  as  fortify  the  noble  ana  glorious 
superstructure,  —  should  have  some  litde 
share,  some  small  participation  in  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  our  common  country? 
One  would  naturally  suppose  so.  But  alas! 
the  case  still  continues  to  be  otherwise.    We 
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are  Still  ih  the  ranks  of  outcasts  i  we  are  still 
the  Israelites  of  the  British  empire  :  we  still 
wander  in  the  wilderness  of  colonia;!  toil  and 
suffering  with  hut  little  prospect  of  a  general 
gathering  of  the  people  at  tlie  city  of  our  re- 
fuge, the  ark  of  our  rest,  the  citadel  of  our  se- 
curity,   the    temple  of  our  common    political 
faith,  the  holy  of  holies  of  our  ancient  liberties 
— "The   BniTisii    Constitution.      And    can 
such   things  be  1     Can  such  a    state  of  things 
endure  for  ever  1    Is  it   the  doom  of  the  Co- 
lonies to  he  eternally  condemned  to   the  pur- 
gatory of  *'  Schedule  A  ?"    Are  we  ever  to  be 
looked  to  as  the  Anthropophagi  of  the  empire, 
the  untameahle  savages  and  man-eaters,  who 
afford  so  fertile   a    field  to  the  imaginations  of 
story-tellers  and  tale-gatherers,  and  so  great  a 
fund  of  amusement  and  wonder  to  the  nurseries 
of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  mother  country? 
I  shall  only  add  on  this  head  one  short  advice 
and  observation.     It  is  ti  vie  that    justice 

WERE    DONE.       ThE    BrITISH    CoLONISTS  ARE 


NOT  A  PEOPLE  WHO  WILL 
DURE  TO  BE  DUPED.* 


MUCH    LONGER    EN- 


•  The  Inverness  Journal  of  the  28th  October,  1851; 
has  just  been  put  into  my  hands  ;  and  as  it  contains  a  pa- 
ragraph singularly  corroborative  of  many  of  the  statements 
and  arguments  contained  in  my  third  chapter^  I  shall 
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We  have  seen,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  third 
natural  birthright  of  a  British  subject,  is  the 
right  of  private  property  ;  and  that  no  aids 
can  be  borrowed  from,  no  taxes  levied  or  im- 
posed upon  the  property  or  persons  of  the  peo- 


malce  no  apology  for  transcribing  it  in  this  place ;  the 
chapter  in  question  having  been  printed  long  before  the 
present  one  was  composed.  I  presume  there  can  be  no 
doubt  entertained  with  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
following  occurrence ;  for  I  happen  to  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  respectibiiity  of  the  Inverness  Journal^  a 
newspaper  well  known  throughout  the  British  empire;  and 
in  the  perusal  of  which  I  take  much  pleasure  far  from  the 
scenes  and  the  days  of  oth«r  times. 

*'  Pleasures  of  a  Coasting  Voyage.  The  Earl 
Gower,  Anton,  a  trader  between  Leith  and  Wick  left  the 
latter  port  on  the  19th  ultimo,  with  about  30  passengers, 
intending  to  proceed  to  Lci'h,  but  was  compelled  by  a 
heavy  gale  to  run  for  the  Orkneys,  and  was  detained  for 
nine  days  in  Longhopc.  After  sailing  from  thence  the  ves- 
sel was  on  the  30th  driven  into  Cromarty,  only  about  80 
miles  south  of  Wick,  where  she  v»as  detained  bv  adverse 
winds  four  days  longer.  Some  of  the  passengers,  thinking 
they  had  enough  of  the  winds  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
ocean,  left  that  place  for  Edinburgh  in  the  mail  coach,  and 
fortunate  for  them  they  did  so ;  for  the  vessel  after  putting 
to  sea  again,  had  to  take  refuge  in  Fraserbuigh  on  the 
5th  inst.  where  most  of  tlie  passengers  had  to  betake  them- 
selves i:o  the  same  land  conveyance,  and  reached  Edin- 
burgh on  Saturday,  three  weeks  from  the  time  they  left 
Wick,  a  distance  of  277  miles  only  by  Und.** 
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pie,  witliout  their  own  free  consent  in  parlia* 
ment.     This  is  indeed  a  great  and  glorious 
right.     Happy  are  the  people  who  enjoy  it ; 
thrice  happy  the  sovereign  and  government  who 
transact  public  alFairs  with  the  freewill  offering 
of  a  liberal  people,     This  right  seems  to  have 
formed  the  basis  of  civil  government,  for  it  im^ 
j)lies   freedom  of  person  in  addition  to  the  se- 
curity of  propert}'.     It  may  also  he  said  to  be 
the  foundation  of  civilization,  and  the  ground- 
work of  human  happiness  ;  the  whole  object  of 
law,  but  especially  the   constitutional   code  of 
Great  Britain, being, asl  have  before  mentioned, 
to  protect  men  in  all  they  may  lawfully  do^pos^ 
sess  or  demand.     The  word  jus  or  right,  has  in 
consequence  been  defined   by  civilians  to   be 
^^facultas  aliquid  agendi,  vel possidendij  vel 
ab  alio  conscqucndi,^^ — a  lawful   claim   to    do 
any  thing,  to  possess  any  thing,  or  to  demand 
something  from  some  other  person.     The  first 
of  thesoj  which  is  the  right  of  liberty,  I  have 
already  considered  in  so  far  as  we  are  concern- 
ed  as  British   subjects,     The  last,  which   is 
the  right  arising   from   contract,  I  shall  haye 
occasion  to  refer  to  in  the  next  chapter.     It  is^ 
only  the  second,  the  right  of  property,  that  can 
at  present  form  the  subject  of  inquiry.     The 
right  of  property,  it  may  here  be   added,  is  a 
real  ri^ht  ;  and  the  idea  of  it,  as  I  have  lately 
remarked,  includes  a  right  of  exclusive  enjoyrt 
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ment,  a  right  of  inquiring  after  our  property 
when  taken  away  without  our  consent;  a 
right  of  transference,  and  a  right  of  defendnig  it 
like  our  persons,  wlien  attacked.  Property  in 
any  object  cannot  be  complete  unless  we  can 
exercise  all  these  rights  with  respect  to  it.  The 
main  question,  therefore,  to  be  considered  on 
the  present  occasion,  is,  whether  this  important 
right,  in  all  its  phases  and  features,  in  all  its 
moral  and  political  consequences,  be  equally 
complete  throughout  tlie  British  Empire — in 
colonies  as  well  as  in  the  mother  country',  with- 
out either  disiinction,  discrimination,  or  par- 
tiality 1 

I  admit  thatthc  quostion  is  a  nice  and  deli- 
cate one.  I  adniii:  that  the  path  which  I  in^ 
tend  to  fullow  is  a  darl;  and  winding  one.  I 
admit  that  the  course  wliich  I  moan  to  pursue 
is  an  intricate  one,  {'nil  oi  hidden  dangers,  rocks 
precipices  and  p'ii'ills,  I  adniii  ihatthe  chord 
which  nuist  necessarily  be  struck,  ought  to  be 
touched  v,'ith  a  li^ht  and  dexteiious  hand.  I 
admit  iliat  this  chord  has  ah-eady  been  snapped 
in  part ;  and  that  tlie  sound  of  its  dissolution  is 
still  vibratino- in  our  ears.  I  admit  that  there 
is  a  moral  Etna  beneath  me,  a  dark  and  low- 
ering political  cloud  above  me,  and  a  wide  and 
a  stormy  sea  of  new,  and  agiuited,  and  strange, 
and  fearful  opinions  on  every  side  of  me.  But 
God  forbid  that  1  should  iu  any  degree  be  instru- 
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mental  in  producing  results  similar  to  those 
which  have  before  divided  the  unity .  of  this 
great  empire,  and'plunged  it  in  blood  and  mi- 
sery. God  forbid  tliat  I,  or  any  otlier  individu- 
al, should  ever  have  tii*^  power  of  evoking  spi- 
rits from  the  mighty  deep  of  misrule,  disobedi- 
ence, dissension  and  disunion.  This  is  far  from 
being  my  object.  If  I  had  the  power,  1  thank 
my  God  that  I  ^m  totally  devoid  of  the  inclina-« 
tion.  I  come  not  to  destroy  but  to  heal.  1 
come  not  to  dissever  but  to  unite.  I  come 
not  to  dissolve  but  to  entwine  the  bonds  of  na- 
tional aflfection  and  concord.  I  bear  not  the 
wand  of  a  destroying  angel.  I  would  only  as-* 
sume  the  placid  but  stern  demeanour  of  a  guar- 
dian. I  would  only  arrogate  to  myself  the 
humble  station  of  an  arbitrator  of  mutual  peace 
and  good  will — of  lasting  communion  and 
friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies. I'his  is  my  sole  and  utmost  desire  on  the 
present  as  on  all  other  occasions  ;  and  I  hope 
it  is  no  unreasonable  ambition.  Justice,  how-* 
ever,  must  be  maintained  ;  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly esteem  it  no  mean  office  to  be  considered 
a  rude  but  useful  pillar  in  her  temple.  There 
is  nothing  in  such  a  situation  incompatible  with 
the  best  dictates  of  the  human  heart,  or  the 
dearest  interests  of  society.  Justice  is  a  prin-. 
ciple  deeply  implanted  in  the  mind  ;  and  there 
is  no^ie  which  is  subservient  to  more  valuably 
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purposes.  It  is  by  justice  alone  that  the  birth- 
rights of  British  subjects  are  upheld  :  it  is  only 
by  justice  that  their  wrongs  can  be  redressed. 
Let  her  be  once  invoLed,  and  we  need  not  fear 
the  consequences.  Her  dictates  may  be  en- 
forced, and  her  sword  wielded  /ithout  endan- 
geriniT  the  peace  of  society.  1  et  the  doors  of 
her  tribunals,  therefore,  never  be  shut  against 
Britons  ;  for  whon  thoy  plead  before  her  in 
behalf  of  their  native  rif^lits,  in  behalf  of  their 
constitutii)nal  privileges,  the  issue  cannot  be 
long  doubtful. 

In  order  to  ascertain  tho  important  fact, 
whether  the  i)roperty  of  British  subjects  in  the 
colonies  is  in  a  worse  situation, and  derives  less 
security  and  protection  from  the  laws,  than  that 
of  tho  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country,  it  will 
onlv  be  necessarv  to  inquire,  whetiier  the  im- 
perial  parliament,  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
nation,  assumes  the  power  of  intermeddling 
with  any  species  of  property  in  the  colonies, 
by  imposing  taxes  or  other  burdens  upon  per- 
sons or  propertVjwhile  neither  these  persons  nor 
these  properties  are  represented  in  parliament? 
That  parliament  assumes  and  has  long  assumed 
this  unjust  and  unpopular  power,  is  unfortu- 
nately but  too  true.  It  commenced  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  colonies,  and  increased  with  their 
growth.  The  system  is  so  ancient  that  we  can 
scarcely  trace  its  origin,  although  its  effects  are 
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so  palpably  before  us ;  although  .^hey  continue 
to  stare  us  in  the  face  at  every  step  and  every 
moment  of  our  lives.  It  is  the  servitude  of  cen- 
turies ;   tlic    uncompensated   slavery  of  ages. 
Should  this  system  he  continued,  generations 
yet  unborn  muy  in  reason  and  justice  be  ex- 
pected to  f  lif^maiize  us  as  both  ignorant  of  our 
rights,   and  inccipahle  of  maintaining  them.    It 
is  true  we  have  home  it  meeklv,  and  with  but 
few  murmurinc-s  :  it  is  true    we  have  thriven 
under  it  :  n;iy,  it  is  oven  (rue,  tliat  we   have 
enjoyed  both  pnijllcJv  and  domestick  happiness 
in  the  midst  oi'  it.    ]>nt  is  this  a  foundation  ca- 
pable of  endiu'in^-  the  ponderous  superstructure 
of  national  rights'?  This  surclv  is  hot  the  basis 
of  publick  lihorly,  far  less  of  security  of  pro- 
perty. W^e  have  not  indeed  been  very  clamor- 
ous in  our  complaints.     We  have  not  hitherto 
urged  them  wiih  the  energetick  spirit  of  suffer- 
ing fi*eemen.    We  have  deafened  no  minister's 
ears :  we  have  crowded  no  parliamentary  lob- 
by :   we  have   called  no  meetings :  we  have 
brawled  for  neitJier  parliamentary  reform,  nor 
colonial  representation  :  and  we  have  not  pros- 
trated ourselves  in  sackcloth  and  aslies  at  the 
footstool  of  the  throne.     No ;  we  have  done 
none  of  these  things.     But  though  we  may  be 
injured,    we  are  not  altogether  unreasonable 
men.     We  know  that  national  authority  must 
be  centered  somewhere.  We  know  tliat  the  su- 
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perintending  power  of  parliament,  tliougii 
ffometinies  austere,  unfeeiing  and  unbending, 
has  been  the  prop  of  our  infancy,  and  the  guar- 
dian of  our  more  advanced  years.  We  have 
been  brought  up  at  the  knees  of  that  venerable 
and  patriarchal  power:  we  have  kirgely  par- 
taken of  its  bounty  ;  we  are  aware  of  its  gene- 
rosity, and  are,  I  hope,  grateful  for  it ;  we  have 
rejoiced  in  its  strength,  participated  in  its  glo- 
ry, and  been  proud  of  its  dignity.  Yet  perpe- 
tual pupilage,  enduring  servitude,  are  unlike 
unworthy  of  child  and  parent,  of  minor  and 
guardian.  It  w^ould  for  ever  stint  the  moral  and 
intellectual  growth  of  the  one,  and  degrade  the 
other,  in  the  estimation  of  all  reflecting  men, 
as  a  proud  and  haughty  tyrant,  both  unwilling 
to  allow  others  to  participate  in  his  privileges, 
and  incapable  of  entertaining  ono  generous 
sentiment.  Nor,  indeed,  is  our  ambition  very 
great.  The  boon  w'lich  w^e  seek  is  not  entire 
emancipation.  It  is  not  uncontrouled  liberty  to 
do  for  ourselves  as  we  best  can,  like  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  have  gone  out  from  us 
to  return  no  more.  It  is  not  the  wild  freedom 
of  the  reckless  and  abandoned  profligate.  We 
do  not,  like  the  prodigal,  ask  the  portion  of 
goods  that  falleth  to  us,  with  the  view  of  taking 
our  journey  into  a  far  country,  and  there  wast- 
ing our  substance  with  riotous  living.  Our  de- 
sire, on  the  contrary,  is  only  to  continue  mem* 
bers  of  the  happy  family  in  which  we  have  been 
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born  and  brought  up  ;  to  draw  both  the  pater 
nal  and  fraternal    bonds    tighter    and  tiglite 
around  us ;  and  to  strengthen  the  chains  oi*  the 
family  communion.    But  we  desire  at  the  same 
time  to  enjoy  e(iual  rights  and  equcii  [)rivileges. 
We  desire  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  other  meinhers  of  the  faniil^^  Being  persons 
of  some  little  means,  we  desire,  because  we 
think  it  is  our  right,  to  have  some  voice  in  the 
management  of  it.    Beln'j;  joint-heirs  of  the  in- 
heritance of  our  forefatliers,  we  do^irc  to  be 
consulted  in  its  management.     Beini;  heirs  at 
law  to  the  patrimony  of  the  British  constitution, 
we  desire  to  participate  in  tlie  henefiis  arising 
from  it.   Being  of  age  and  of  sound  mind  and 
judgment,   we   desire   to  be  acknowledged  as 
men  capable  of  fdling  oiu*  station  at  the  council- 
board,  particulail}^  when  our  own  immediate 
goods  and  chattels  are  to  be  disposed  of.  Being 
now  of  mature  age,  we  desire  that  our  leading- 
strinas  ma}^  he  cut  away  from  us,  and  tliat  we 
may  bo  permitted  to  pursue  the  course   which 
right  and  nature  alike  dictate.    We  desire  that 
the  emblems  of  manhood,  the  toga  virilis,  may 
be  delivered  to  us. 

But  I  find  that  I  am  desired  to  produce  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  justice  of  our  claiin  to  these  high 
and  mighty  privileges.  .  I  am  desired  to  exhibit 
our  passport  to  this  new  scene  of  action  of  which 
I  seem  to  think  and  speak  so  highly  and  enthu* 
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Biastically.  Would  that  I  coald  add,  so  €>Io> 
qiiently.  I  am  desired  to  show  my  li^ht  of  ad- 
mission to  this  unknown  country,  to  tlioso  un- 
explored  regions  that  have  never  hel'ore  boon 
trodden  upon  hy  any  colonial  foot — to  tliis 
wonderful  paradise,  to  this  blest  abode,  to  this 
cloud-capt  Olympus  of  gods  and  men,  where 
such  great  deeds  are  done,  such  solemn  con- 
claves are  held,  and  such  excellent  laws  arc 
enacted.  In  short,  I  am  desired  to  prove  by 
the  guardians  and  watchmen  of  these  sacred 
towers  of  the  British  parliament  that  we  are  in- 
jured in  oiu'  persons  and  property,  before  wc 
can  be  admitted ;  that  tlto  colonies  are  actually 
ta>ed  by  that  supreme  and  omnipotent  body  of 
men,  without  being  represented  among  them. 
I  think  it  strange,  however,  to  be  compelled  to 
do  any  such  thing,  when,  as  I  have  just  had 
occasion  to  ^  serve,  the  fact  is  plain  and  pal- 
pable. I  can  scarcely  open  the  parliamentary 
book  of  laws,  without  stumbling  on  some  act 
imposing  customs  and  taxes  upon  the  colonies. 
But  I  accept  the  challenge.  I  cheerfully  take 
up  the  gauntlet.  I  do  so  indeed  with  some  emo- 
tions of  anxiety  ;  but  I  entertain  no  fears  of 
the  consequences.  If  truth  be  on  my  side,  as  1 
know  it  is,  justice  must  necessarily  decide  in 
my  favour.  Th^  tourney  will  not  be  lon^^ 
lAiissez  aller.  "Man  dies,  but  glory  lives!'* 
I  mean  to  show  that  the  colonies,  from  their 


first  (lawn  on  the  western  horizon,  havo  been 
taxed  by  the  imperial  parliament  of  Great  Dri- 
tain,  both  inteniallv  and  extornallv;  and  that 
thoy  still  continue  lo  be  so  taxed  wilh  unceasing 
ardonrand  increasing  pertinacity.  If  1  succeed 
in  doing  this,  there  caii  be  nodirticulty,  I  should 
hope,  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is 
less  security  of  pi'operty  in  the  colonies,  than 
in  the  mother  country;  and,  co  isequently,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  are  not  in  the 
full  and  free  enjoyment  of  those  natural  rights 
and  privileges  which  belong  to  them  as  British 
subjects. 

ijurke,  in  calling  our  attention  back  to  the 
act  of  navigation,  the  corner-stone  of  the  policy 
of  Great-Britain  with  regard  to  its  colonies, 
tells  us,  that  **  that  policy  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning, purely  commercial ;  and  the  commercial 
policy  wholly  restrictive.  li  ivas  the  system  of 
a  monopoly.  No  trade  was  let  loose  from  that 
constraint,  but  merely  to  enable  the  colonist  to 
dispose  of  what,  in  the  course  of  your  trade, 
you  could  not  take ;  or  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
pose of  such  articles  as  we  forced  upon  them, 
and  for  whix^h,  without  some  degree  of  liberty, 
they  could  not  pay.  Hence  all  3'our  specific  and 
detailed  enumerations  :  hence  the  innumerable 
checks  and  counter-checks  :  hence  that  infinite 
variety  of  paper  chains  by  which  you  bind  to- 
gether this  complicated  system  of  the  colomes. 
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This  principle  of  commercial  monopoly  runs 
through  no  less  than  twenty-nine  acts  of  par- 
liament, from  the  year  1660  to  the  unfortunate 
period  of  1764."    "  The  act  of  navigation  at- 
tended the  colonies  from  their  infancy,  grew 
with  their  growth,  and  strengtliened  with  their 
strength.    They  were  confirmed  in  ohedience 
to  it,  even  more  hy  usage  than  by  law*    They 
scarcely  had  remembered  the  time  when  they 
were  not  subject  to  such  restraint.'*    Again. 
**  These  colonies  were  evidently  founded  in 
subservience  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. From  this  principle,  the  whole  s^'stem  of 
our  laws  concerning  them  became  a  system  of 
restriction,  A  double  monopoly  was  establish- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  present  country  ;     1.  A 
monopoly  of  their  whole  import,  which  is  to 
be  altogether  from  Great  Britain ;    2.  A  mo- 
nopoly of  all  their  export,  which  is  to  be  no 
where  but  to  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  it  can 
serve  any  purpose  here.    On  the  same  idea  it 
was  contrived  that  they  should  send  all  their 
products  to  us  raw,  and  in  their  first  state  ',  and 
^hat  they  should  take  every  thing  from  us  in  the 
last  stage  of  manufacture.  Were  ever  a  people 
under  such  circumstances,  that  is,  a  people  who 
were  to  export  raw,  and  to  receive  manufactu- 
red, and  this,  not  a  few  luxurious  articles,  but 
all  articles,  even  to  those  of  the  grossest,  most 
vulgar,  and  necessary  consumption,  a  people 
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who  were. in  the  hand  of  a  general  monopolist, 
were  ever  such  a  people  suspected  of  a  possi- 
bility of  becoming  a  just  object  of  revenue  ? 
All  the  ends  of  their  foundation  must  be  sup- 
posed utterly  contradicted  before  they  could 
become  such  an  object.  Every  traie-lavv  we 
have  made  must  have  been  eluded,  and 
become  useless,  before  they  could  be  in  such 
a  condition."*  Hear  Adam  Smith  on  the 
same  subject.  *'  Every  European  nation  has 
endeavoured  more  or  less  to  monopolize  to  it- 
self the  commerce  of  its  colonies,  and,  upon 
that  account,  has  prohibited  the  ships  of  fo- 
reign nations  from  trading  to  them,  and  has 
prohibited  them  from  importing  European 
goods  from  any  foreign  nation."  *'  The  libe^ 
rality  of  England  towards  the  trade  of  her  co- 
lonies, hats  been  confined  chiefly  to  what  con- 
cerns the  market  for  their  produce,  either  in 
its  rude  state,  or  in  what  may  be  called  the 
very  first  stage  of  manufacture.  The  more 
advanced  or  more  refined  manufacturers  even 
of  the  colony  produce,  the  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers of  Great  Britain  choose  to  reserve 
to  themselves,  and  have  prevailed  upon  the 
Legislature  to  prevent  their  establishment  in 
the  colonies,  sometimes  by  high   duties,   and 
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sometimes  by   absolute  prohibitions.      While 
Great  Britain  encourages  in  America  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  pig  and  bar  iron,  by  exempting 
them  from  duties  to  which  the  like  commodi- 
ties are  subject  when  imported  from  any  other 
country,  she    imposes  an  absolute  prohibition 
upon  the  erection  of  steel   furnaces   and  slit- 
miils  in  any  of   her  American    plantations. 
She  will  not  suffer  her  colonies  to  work  in 
those  more  refined  manufactures  even  for  their 
own  consumption  ;  but  insists   upon  her  pur- 
chasing of  her  merchants  and  manufacturers 
all  goods  of  this  kind  which  they  have  occa- 
sion for.     She  prohibits  the  exportation  from 
one  province  to  another  by  water,    and  even 
the  carriage  by  land  upon  horseback  oi'  in  a 
cart,  of  hats,  of  wools  and  woollen  goods,  of 
the  produce  of  America ;  a  regulation  which 
effectually  prevents  the  establishment  of  any 
manufacture   of  such  commodities  for  distant 
sale,  and  confines  the  industry  of  her  colonics 
in  this  way  to  such  coarse  and  household  ma- 
nufactures,   as    a    private    family    commonly 
makes  for  its  own  use,  or  for  that  of  some  of 
its  neighbours  in  the  same  province.     To  pro- 
hibit a   great  people,  however,  from  maldng 
all  that  they  can  of  every   part  of  their  own 
produce,  or  from  employing  their  stock  and  in- 
dustry in  the  way  that  they  judge  most  advan- 
tageous to  themselves,  is  a  manifest  violation 
of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind y 
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And  so  indeed  it  is.  This  is  what  we  com- 
plain of.  This  is  the  very  acme  of  om*  griev- 
ances. This  is  the  nauseous  effluvium  which 
poisons  all  we  eat  and  all  we  drink,  all  we  buy 
and  all  we  sell.  It  is  the  loathsome  distemper 
of  all  our  commercial  intercourse  with  our 
mother  country  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  pestilential  disease  of  our 
whole  system.  It  is  the  incubus  alike  of  our 
infant  dreams  and  of  the  reveries  of  our  more 
advanced  years.  This  is  the  intolerable  bur- 
den which  presses  and  has  always  pressed  us 
to  the  earth.  This  is  the  sad  and  heavy  load 
to  which  our  shoulders  have  been  inured  for 
ages.  But,  for  all  that,  do  we  wish  to  throw  it 
off,  and  plunge  it  into  a  raging  sea  of  blood, 
rapine,  and  rebellion  1  Not  we  indeed.  Our 
thoughts  are  fixed  on  better  and  higher  things. 
Atlas  himself  is  not  more  patient.  We  only 
want  to  have  a  helping  hand  in  raising  the  bur- 
den which  we  are  doomed  to  bear :  for  we 
consider  it  a  very  hard  thing  to  be  obliged  to 
stand  still,  mutely  and  meekly,  like  so  many 
brute  beasts,  with  their  bridles  in  their  mouths, 
and  the  scourge  lifted  over  their  heads,  while 
our  task-masters  are  loading  us  with  every 
species  of  commodity  known  throughout  the 
world,  except  our  own.  Surely  there  is  no- 
thing unreasonable  in  this.  Surely  we  should 
have  some  share  in  imposing  the  burdens  of 
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a  commerce  which  incir<rles  the  globe.  Surely 
British  subjects  in  the  colonies  were  born  and 
exist  for  some  mofd  laudable  and  honourable 
purpose  than  to  be  the  pack-horses  of  every 
nation  in  tlie  world.  I  think  our  rights  mi^ht 
be  maintained,  and  our  good  affections  culti- 
vated in  a  very  different  mode  from  this.  Is 
there  no  other  way  of  securing  rational  and 
equitable  policy  than  by  discontentment,  resis- 
tance and  revolt  1  Are  restraint  and  oppres- 
sion the  only  highway  to  enlightened  commer- 
cic.l  principles,  and  to  that  security  of  proper- 
ty which  is  the  birth-right  of  ever^  British 
subject  1   God  forbid  ? 

I  do  not  say  that  the  system  of  monopolies, 
prohibitions,  interdictions  and  restraints,  which 
is  so  eloquently  described  and  so  forcibly  de- 
plored by  Burke  and  Smith,  still  continues  to 
exist  in  all  its  grim  and  unmitigated  features — 
in  all  its  tyrannical  and  despotick  qualities — 
in  all  its  envenomed  and  rigorous  dispositions. 
No,  certainly.  We  are  in  many  respects  very 
much  the  debtors  of  antiquity ;  but  we  owe 
some  gratitude  to  modern  times  and  modern 
men.  We  have  been  burdened,  we  have  been 
oppressed,  we  have  been  indiscriminately  re- 
strained both  in  our  natural  faculties  and  in  the 
gifts  of  industry  and  fortune*  But  those  bur- 
dens, oppressions,  and  restraints,  have  of  late 
been  considtfrabJy  lightei^d   and  slackened. 
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The  genius  of  free  trade,  like  that  of  liberty, 
has  lighted  on   the  shores  of  Britannia,  and 
transplanted  the  genial  and  invigorating  iuflu* 
ence  of  commerce  into  the  soil  oi  the  colonies* 
Canning  and  Huskisson  are,  indeed,  no  more  ; 
but  their  glorious  spirits  will  ever  preside  over 
the  co:  miercial  destinies  of  this  great  empire 
and  the  world.  The  imperial  statute  6  George 
IV.  cap.  114,  is  of  itself  a  splendid  monument 
alike  of  their  generous  sentiments  as  men,  and 
of  their  wisdom  and  sagacity  as   statesmen. 
This  act  was  a  great  modification^  if  not  a  to^ 
tal  abrogation  of  the  old  navigation  act  and  its 
monstrous  progeny  of  enumerated  and  non-> 
enumerated  restrictions  on  the  labour,  stock 
and  produce  of  the  colonies.    By  this  act,  and 
some  subsequent  judicious  measures  lo  which 
it  gave  rise,  a  wide  field  of  industry  was  open-i 
ed  to  the  colonies,  and  a  market  secured  for 
their  produce,  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
total  strangers,    Many   of  the  old  and  rusty 
chains  of  commerce  were  burst  asunder;   and  t 
the  colonies  now  feel  a  freedom  of  action  and 
breathe   in  as  pure  an  atmosphere  of  traffick 
and  intercourse  with  mankind  in  general,  as 
perhaps  their  circumstances  and  situation  can 
admit  of.    But,  unfortunately,  the  principle  of 
the  old  restrictive  system  still  exists.  The  power 
which  inflicted  such  undeserved   punishment, 
which  entailed  such  uaworthy  hardships,  which 
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imposed  such  galling  servitude,  on  the  colonies, 
stih  remains.  If  the  spirit  and  desire  of  denying 
to  the  coloniss  the  right  of  employing  their 
stock  and  industry  in  their  own  way  and  at  their 
own  convenience,  have  been  openly  renoun- 
ced— and  I  trust  they  have,  and  that  forever — 
the  right  of  doing  so  is  still  to  the  fore,  and 
hangs  over  our  heads  like  a  sword  suspended 
by  a  hair.  In  truth  the  right  of  destroying  one 
set  of  laws  not  only  implies,  but  evidently 
enough  proves  the  power  of  making  new  ones. 
So  that  what  is  pulled  down  to-day,  may  again 
be  built  up  to-morrow.  The  power  that  set  us 
free  one  day,  may  enslave  us  the  next.  Though 
we  are  this  year  permitted  to  sail  round  the 
world,  conferring  and  receiving  the  gifts  and 
treasures  of  a  free  and  emancipated  com- 
merce, we  may  the  next  be  restricted  to  a 
peddling  coasting  trade,  and  again  confined 
within  the  old  parallel  of  Cape  Finisterre. 
Those  who  are  high  in  power  and  authority 
to-day,  may  be  prostrated  to  the  earth  to- 
morrow. There  is  nothing  stable  in  human  af- 
fairs. The  current  of  events  is  uncertain  and 
precarious  :  it  may  flow  smoothly  to-'^ay,  but 
be  agitated  to-morrow  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  as 
dangerous  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  moral  and 
political,  as  to  the  physical  elements  of  the 
world.  Different  interests  may  arise,  and  dif- 
ferent views  mav  be  taken  of  both  the  colonial 
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and  commercial  policy  of  a  great  nation.  Of 
this  we  have  at  the  present  moment  many  in- 
stances before  our  eyes.  Why  do  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  the  free 
and  liberal  system  of  trade  so  long  pointed  out 
to  them  by  Great  Britain  1  Why  1  but  because 
men  and  nations  entertain  different  sentiments 
and  adopt  different  principles  with  respect  to 
the  same  question  ;  and  because  what  may  be 
the  policy  of  one  country,  may  not  be  that  of 
another,  nor  the  measures  of  one  generation 
those  of  a  succeeding  one. 

And  are  these  the  varying  and  indefinite 
principles,  let  me  ask,  upon  which  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  colonies  are  to  be  promoted 
and  regulated?  Is  it  upon  this  sandy  and  tot- 
tering foundation,  that,  that  security  of  property 
which  I  have  shewn  to  be  their  birthright  as 
British  subjects,  is  forever  to  depend!  Is  there 
no  other  security  of  property  than  that  which 
flows  from  laws  made  on  such  various  and  un- 
principled principles  1  Are  the  colonies,  with 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  British  subjects  as 
their  undoubted  inheritance,  to  be  the  sport  of 
every  wind  of  doctrine  that  is  blown  across 
the  ocean  1  Is  the  property  of  all  mankind  to 
be  guarded  and  protected  but  theirs  1  Is  there 
no  way  of  ruling  men,  regulating  trade,  and 
promoting  industry,  but  by  constraint  and  co- 
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ercion  ?  If  it  be  to,  surely  nothing  can  he  nlor^ 
just  and  reasonable  than  to  give  ourselves 
some  share  in  the  making  of  such  laws  and  in 
enforcing  the  lavi^ful  restrictions  we  complain 
of.  We  had  rather  be  our  own  dupes  than  the 
dupes  and  victims  of  others.  We  would  ralher 
have  a  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws  by 
which  we  are  to  be  governed,  however  ridicu- 
lous ;  in  spoiling  and  confiscating  our  own  pro- 
perty, however  foolish  and  extravagant ;  and 
in  idling  away  our  time  and  in  spending  our 
labour  on  that  which  was  vain,  however  inju- 
rious to  our  own  interests  or  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  posterity,  than  be  thus  amenable  to  the 
whims  a!id  fancies  of  others.  We  cannot  en- 
dure to  be  at  once  play-fellows  and  menials. 
It  is  too,  too  much  for  poor  human  nature.  It 
is  the  last  refuge  of  slaves. 

But  you  will  perhaps  tell  me,  that  the  power 
of  regulating  the  trade  of  the  colonies — an  ex- 
clusive right  which  the  mother  country  has 
always,  and,  I  admit,  wisely,  reserved  to  her- 
8elf---is  no  infringement  or  any  encroachment 
whatever  on  the  sacred  right  of  property  in 
the  colonies.  No  !  But  1  reply,  that  it  is.  I 
reply  that  it  is  a  shameful,  barefaced,  tyranni- 
cal, and  unconstitutional  intervention  withj 
and  spoliation  of,  our  property,  upon  the  sim- 
ple principle,  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
we  are  British  subjects,  entitled  as   nnw^  as 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolitan  state  art, 
to  have  a  voice  and  vote  in  the  regulation  of 
the  sale,  purchase,  and  transmission  from 
place  to  place,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  of 
our  own  property.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that 
the  very  act  which  I  have  just  now  quoted  as 
conferring  so  many  benefits  on  the  colonial 
trade,  declares,  tha  o  goods,  except  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fisheries  in  British  ships,  be  ex- 
ported from  any  of  the  British  possessions  in 
America,  by  sea,  from  or  to  any  place  other 
than  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  possessions, 
except  to  and  from  certain  free  ports  1  What 
these /rec  ports  are,  where  they  are,  and  how 
many  there  are  of  them,  I  leave  for  the  navi- 
gator and  the  geographer  to  discover.  It  is 
sulficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  observe, 
that  this  itself  is  a  restrictive  act ;  and  that, 
with  the  exception  of  articles  imported  di- 
rectly to  the  mother  country,  it  subjects  colo- 
nial produce  to  a  more  circuitous  and  expen- 
sive transport  than  the  owners  can  well  afford, 
if  it  be  expected  that  they  should  compete 
with  others  in  the  general  market  of  the  world. 
And  is  all  this  no  undue  interference  with  co- 
lonial property,  considering  that  we  are  neither 
represented  in  parliament,  nor  are  our  own 
local  authorities  or  legislatures  permitted  to 
ejiact  any  laws  whatever  upon  the  subject? 
And  what  \s  colonial  produce  but  colonial  pro- 
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perty — the  colonial  property  of  British  sub- 
jects 1  What  is  that  which  is  created  by  the 
labour  of  the  colonist — that  by  which  both  him- 
self and  his  family  live — that  upon  which  iko 
profit  of  labour  depends — and  that  with  wliicli 
he  so  dearly  purchases  British  manufactures, 
but  colonial  property  ? 

Now,  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than 
the  interference  with  our  right  of  property  here 
complained  of,  provided  we  are  ourselves  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  councils  in  virtue 
of  whose  laws  it  is  done.  It  is  but  just  that  eve- 
ry civilized  country  should  regulate  its  foreign 
and  domestick  trade  in  any  way  most  condu- 
cive to  its  own  interest  and  policy.  All  nations 
ancient  and  modern  have  assumed  this  right ; 
and  no  country  can  be  either  free  or  indepen- 
dent without  its  full  enjoyment.  But  in  exer- 
cising this  right — a  right  necessarily  involving 
all  the  capital,  stock,  and  industry  of  the  nation 
— the  whole  people  must  be  consulted,  unless 
the  government  be  a  despotick  one,  where  an 
individual  prescribes  laws  to  millions.  In  such 
an  empire  as  ours,  where  there  exists  an  equa- 
lity of  rights  and  privileges,  it  will  not  do  for 
one  part  of  the  community  to  assume  a  sove- 
reign power  and  jurisdiction  over  the  persons 
and  property  of  another.  It  will  not  do  for  five 
or  six  hundred  individuals  to  prescribe  laws 
for  six  times   as  many  millions,  having  equal 
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right  and  authority  with  tlicmselves  over  their 
own  property  and  in  tlio  management  of  their 
own  affairs.    Tiie  right  of  general  legislation  is 
co-extensive  with  the  em{)ire,  if  the  ohligations 
of  obedience  and  submission  be  equally  general. 
It' not,   one   portion  of  the  people  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  slaves,  and  the  other  tyrants.     We 
can  come  to  no  other  conclusion.    What  would 
Scotland  and  Ireland  say,   if  their  trade  and 
commerce  were  regulated  by  parliament  in  the 
same  way  with  those  of  the  colonies,  without 
the  reciprocal  rip^ht  of  representation  1    Would 
they  submit  to  it  ?    Are  the  colonies  less  enti- 
tled to  their  rights,  or  less  able  and  inclined  to 
defend  them  1  But  1  do  not  press  the  question. 
Give  us  leave  to  represent  our  property,  our 
commerce,  and  our  trade  in  the   imperial  par- 
liament, where  they   are  thus  regulated,   go- 
verned, and  restricted,  and  rest  assured  that 
you  will  no  longer  be  molested  with  complaints 
of  this  nature.   We  shall  then  be  our  own  law- 
givers.   Whatever  we  do  with  ourselves  or  our 
property — whether  we  give  the  latter  away  or 
retain  it,  sell  it  or  buy  it,  hoard  it  or  squander 
it,  will  be  our  own  act  and  deed  :  subject,  per- 
haps, like  all  human  conduct,  to  future  censure 
and  correction ;   but  not   to  the  most  gloomy 
and  trying  of  all  reflections,  that  of  being  sub- 
ordinate,   without   control,    redress,  or  repre- 
sentation, to  an  unfeelins:  and  indiscriminate 
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tjrtfony.  Thus,  I  ihink,  I  have  shcwh  that,  in 
one  respect  at  least,  we  do  not  enjoy  that  secu- 
rity of  property  which  is  possessed  by  xhv  in- 
habitants of  the  mother  country,  and  which  is 
our  undoubted  right  as  British  subjects.  1  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  another  point  of 
view,  in  which  I  hope  tlin  proposition  will  be 
made  equally  clear. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  little  or  no  direct 
taxes  imposed  or  levied  in  the  colonies  ;  and 
that  although  the  colonial  legislatures  assume 
to  themselves,  within  the  limits  of  iheir  several 
jurisdictions,  all  the  powers  of  the  imperial 
parliament  with  respect  to  money  matters,  yet 
they  seldom  exercise  these  powers,  and,  when 
they  do,  it  is  always  with  reluctance  and  in  a 
spirit  of  extreme  economy.  How  then,  it  will 
naturally  be  asked,  do  the  colonies  provide  for, 
and  support  theexpence  of,  their  governments, 
of  their  judiciary,  and  the  various  civil  estab- 
lishments which  must  of  necessity  exist  among 
them  1  Whence  their  publick  revenue ;  whence 
those  immense  sums  of  money  which  many  of 
them  fmd  it  by  no  means  an  inconvenience  to 
lay  out  in  building  publiek  edifices,  in  institu- 
t  ng  seminaries  of  learning,  in  making  and  re- 
pairing highways,  in  cutting  canals,  in  erecting 
wharve  i  nd  in  a  variety  of  other  expensive 
undertakii  gs  worthy  of  older  countries  and  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  siociety  1    I  will  tell 


you.  The  thin^  is  done  for  them.  It  is  true 
that  they  find  the  money  and  pay  it  fairly  and 
honestly  out  of  their  pockets.  But  the  taxes 
which  constitute  their  puhlick  revenues  are  im« 
posejd,  and  they  arc  compelled  to  pay  them  hy 
a  power  many  thousand  miles  distant.  This 
power  is  the  imperial  parliament  of  Great  13ri^ 
tain  and  Ireland,  within  the  sovereign  pale  of 
which  a  poor  colonist  dare  not  enter  without 
incurring  the  penalties  of  arrest  and  imprison-^ 
inent.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  detail  or  re-> 
capitulate  the  various  acts  of  parliament  hy 
which  'lO  colonies  arc  taxed.  They  are  in 
numher  innumerahle  ;  they  are  co-existent 
with  the  colonies  themselves  :  and  their  effects 
are  well  known  and  severely  felt  in  e\ery  sea 
and  inland  port  throughout  the  British  colonial 
dominions.  Where  is  the  colony- — where  is  the 
province  that  is  not  taxed  in  this  way  ?  Name 
it,  if  you  can,  I  will  thank  you,  however  clever 
a  cosmographer  you  may  be,  to  name  its  zone, 
and  point  me  out  its  latitude  and  longitude. 
But  should  you  be  so  idle  and  foolish  as  to  at* 
tempt  to  indulge  my  curiosity,  I  must  tell  you 
before  hand,  that  I  fear  the  result  will  be  the 
same  as  that  which  attended  the  researches  of 
the  sage  antiquarian  who  entertained  no  doubt 
of  being  some  day  able  to  discover  the  exact 
situations  on  the  map  of  the  world  of  the  Ata- 
lantk  of  Plato,  the  Utopia  of  Moore,  and  the 
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Oceana  of  Harrington.  This  riglit,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  find,  the  mother  country  has  ever 
retained  within  her  own  grasp.  I  will  add, 
wisely  and  politically,  though  neither  legally 
nor  constitutionally.  For,  what  right  has  par- 
liament, however  potent  and  influential,  to  ex- 
tract money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  colonies,  thereby  invading  their  sa- 
cred right  of  property,  while  these  inhabitants 
remain  unrepresented  in  parli.  ment  1  None 
whatever.  And  the  doin^r  so,  under  whatever 
pretence,  with  whatever  motive,  for  whatever 
purpose,  is  a  direct  and  intolerable  violation 
of  the  well-established  and  dearly  purchased 
principle,  that,  among  British  subjects,  there 
can  be  no  taxation  without  representation.  But 
here  I  am  told  two  things.  1.  That  the  colonies 
are  not  directly  taxed  by  the  mother  country. 
2.  That  the  imposts  and  duties  of  custom  im- 
posed by  parliament  upon  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandizes  landed  in  the  colonies  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  are  mere  duties  imposed 
and  levied  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  pla- 
ced at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  colonial  legis- 
latures. In  confirmation  of  the  latter  position 
the  declaratory  act  passed  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  is  quoted. 
This  act  declares  ;  *'  That  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  the  king  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  will  not  impose  any  duty,  tax,  or 
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tissessment  whatever,  payable  in  any  of  his 
majesty's  colonies,  provinces  and  plantations 
in  North  America  or  the  West  Indies  ;  except 
only  such  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  im- 
pose for  the  regulation  of  commerce ;  the  net 
produce  of  such  duties  to  be  always  paid  and 
applied  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  colony,  pro- 
vince, or  plantation,  in  which  the  same  shall 
be  respectively  levied,  in  such  manner  as  other 
duties  collected  by  the  authority  of  the  respec- 
tive  general  courts,or  general  assemblies  of  such 
coloiiies,provinces  or  plantations,  are  ordinarily 
paid  and  applied."  Let  us  consider  this  matter 
for  an  instant.  1.  If  it  be  admitted,  as,  from 
the  context,  it  seems  here  c\ea.r\y  to  be,  that 
the  colonies  are  at  all  taxed  by  the  imperial 
parliament,  no  matter  whether  directly  or  in- 
directly, it  surely  cannot  be  denied,  that  some- 
thing is  not  withdrawn  from  the  property  of 
the  colonists,  without  their  consent,  by  an  au- 
thority in  which  they  are  not  recognized.  Who, 
for  instance,  pays  for  the  thousand  different 
commodities,  necessaries,  and  luxuries  of  life 
that  arc  brought  into  the  ports  of  Halifax,  St. 
John,  Quebec  and  Montreal  1  Is  it  the  dealer 
or  importer  ?  Not  he  indeed.  He  is  far  too 
wise  to  be  both  the  seller  and  the  purchaser  of 
his  own  merchandizes.  Who  then,  tell  mel 
\V  hy,  the  consumers,  to  be  sure.  Bvit  who  are 
the  consumers'?    The  good,  and  loyal,  and  in- 
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dustrious  inhabitants  of  these  great  and  flourish- 
ing provinces.     And  who  *ire  they,    again? 
British  subjects  !  But  you  have  said  nothing 
of  the  duties^  you  reply  ;  for  it  is  the  payment 
of  them,  and  of  them  alone,  that  can  by  any 
possibility  constitute  a  tax.    Thou  fool !    Who 
could  it  be  but  the  same  individuals — the  con- 
sumers ;  they   who  eat  and  drink,   wear  and 
tear  the  articles  upon  which  these  duties  are 
imposed  1  Who  else  could  it  be  1    Do  you  not 
perceive  that  it  is  the  consumer  who  not  only 
pays  the  original  price  of  the  goods  thus  im- 
ported, but  also  the  duties  imposed  upon  them, 
and  all  other  charges  that  may  be  incurred  up- 
on tliem  until  the  moment  of  their  consump- 
tion 1  If  he  does  not,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
who  it  is  who  is  so  rich  and  generous  as  to  do  so, 
considering  how  few  can  have  any  interest  in 
what  they  neither  buy,  sell,  nor  consume,  and 
collect  together  such  large  suras  as  are  annually 
deposited  in  the  coffers  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures. Is  it  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  conveys 
the  commodities  in  question  into  port  1     Is  it 
the  pilot  1    Is  it  the  importing  and  wholesale 
merchant  1  Is  it  the  retail  merchant  1   No,  not 
one  of  them.  Their  several  objects  are  direct- 
ed to  different  views.  The  profits  of  labour  and 
capital  are  their  grand  and  peculiar  concerns. 
They  leave  the  ultimate   costs  to  fall  where 
tlMy  always  do^  an^  must  falii  upon  the  shoul- 
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ders '  <>f  the  consom^F.  All  of  themf  however^ 
may  make  certain  advances  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  because  all  of  them  must  necessarily 
participate  m  the  benefits  arising  from  impor* 
tation.  Yet  all  of  (hem  are  refunded  by  the 
consumer.  The  whole  burden  of  the  transact 
tion,  however  slow  in  its  motions,  however  cir- 
cuitous in  its  course,  must  necessarily  light 
upon  him.  He  ultimately  receives  the  imported 
goods,  and  must  ultimately  pay  for  them^ 
whatever  the  charges  may  be.  His  door  is  the 
last  stage  of  their  journey,  and  out  of  his  purse 
must  *he  last  and  highest  bid  be  paid  for  them^ 
Whoever  may  be  the  producer,  the  manufac* 
turer,  or  the  importer,  he  is  the  debtor  and 
payer  of  them  all. 

Tell  me,  then,  if  those  who  not  only  pay  the 
original  price  of  all  goods  and  manufactures 
imported  into  the  colonies,  but  all  charges  du*? 
ties  and  customs  levied  upon  them,  are  not 
those  who  also  pay  the  taxes  which  such  duties 
and  customs  of  necessity  include  1  It  is  im^ 
possible  that  it  can  be  otherwise.  Now  I  care 
not  whether  this  be  a  direct  or  indirect  tax.  I 
care  not  what  name  you  give  it  It  is  quite  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  me  by  what  dye  or 
quality  you  choose  to  denominate  it — whether 
black,  brown  or  grey — hard,  soft  or  spongy, 
It  is  ail  the  same  to  me,  for  I  know  it  to  be  a 
lax,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  tar,  and  I  pay  it  as  a  t»x» 
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every  day  I  rise,  and  every  time  I  put  my 
hand  into  my  pocket  to  pay  for  the  necessaries 
of  life.  So  does  every  individual  in  the  colo- 
nies. Now,  is  this  no  infringement,  is  this  no 
encroachment,  upon  the  right  and  security  of 
property  which  belong  to  every  British  subject? 
Is  there  nothing  here  withdrawn,  without  his 
consent,  from  the  property  of  the  colonist,  the 
entire  use  and  disposal  of  which  the  laws  of 
society  and  of  his  country  have  alike  guaran- 
teed to  him,  before  colonies  were  ever  thought 
of  or  settled  1  Being  in  want  of  some  little  ne- 
cessaries, I  go  into  a  shop  and  make  the  best 
bargain  I  can,  cheerfully  paying  the  price 
agreed  upon  to  the  dealer.  This  is  my  own 
act,  this  is  my  own  free  and  voluntary  deed, 
no  one  forces  me,  no  one  constrains  me.  I 
give  away  my  own  property  and  get  what  I 
can  in  exchange  for  it.  But  with  whom  am  I 
to  bargain,  with  whom  can  I  treat  for  the  du- 
ties of  custom  and  other  similar  charges  inclu- 
ded in  the  price  of  the  articles  I  purchase,  and 
without  the  payment  of  which  they  can  neither 
be  purchased  nor  disposed  of?  With  the  deal- 
er ?  He,  poor  man  is  in  the  same  predica- 
ment with  myself.  He  also  bought  those  arti- 
cles under  the  same  burden,  and  must  of  course 
be  refunded.  Neither  of  us  have  an  alternative^ 
We  must  either  not  consume  taxable  articles, 
or  not  deal  in  them.     The  thing  was  done  by  u 
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power  several  thousand  miles  distant  from  us 
without  our    knowledge   or   consent ;  so   we 
must  pay  the  money  and  say  no  more    about  it 
for  the     present.     But   who    is    this    power? 
What  power  on  earth  can  compel  a  British 
subject  to  part  with  any  the  smallest  portion  of 
his  property  against  his  will]  What  man,  what 
body  of  men,  however  constituted,  can  dare  to 
do  so  with  impunity  1  The  sum  total  of  the  tax 
is  small  and  trifling  to  be  sure,  and,  perhaps,  I 
do  not  feel  it  in  its  true  name   and   character. 
But  when  was  freedom  and  the  right  of  pro- 
perty conferred  on  British  subjects  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  upon  them 
contrary  to  their  inclinations,  and  without  their 
free  consent  in  parliament  1     When  did  those 
subjects  universally  renounce  their  riglit  to  be 
represented  in  parliament  ]     When   did   they 
transfer  their  right  of  property  to  that  Imperial 
body  1     Is  not  a  penny,  therefore,  taken  from 
me  either  by  force  or  menace   as  great   an  in- 
fringement upon  my  legal  and  constitutional 
rights,  and  as  complete  a  deprivation  of  pro- 
perty,   as    if  a   thousand  pounds    or  an  ex- 
tensive landed  estate  had  shared  the  same  fate  1 
Would  not  the  man  be  hanged  who  should  do 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other  1     But  the  British 
parliament,  the   sovereign  power,   and    great 
liigh  tribunal  of  the  empire,  may  do  what  an 
individual  must  not  and  ought  not  to  do.     I  do 
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not  know  that    I  am  not  aware  that  the  pow«r 
of  disposing  of  any  man^s  property  without  his 
consent  or  any  part  of  it,  has  either  been  given 
to,  or  assunied  by   parliament,  except  in  the 
single  but   wide-spread     instance  before    us. 
Monarchs  may  have  done  so,  but  parlip.ment 
never  did.     The  same  right  of  property  can- 
not exist  at  once  in  parliament  and  in  an   indi> 
vidua!,  unless  the  individual  be  represented  in 
parliament.     But  don't  you  see,  I  am  told,  that 
on  your  own  shewing,  parliament  acts    other- 
wise so  far  as  respects  the  colonies.     I   have 
this  moment  admitted  the  fact.     It  is  too  true  ; 
and  that  is  what  I  complain  of.    Parliament 
has  indeed  done  so  ever  since  the  settlement  of 
the  colonies,  It  did  so  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
cause there  existed  no  other  authority  capable 
of  enforcing  the  obedience  of  the  colonies,  or 
of  endowing  them  with  any  municipal  jurisdic- 
tion.    But  the  continuation  of  the  system  down 
to  the  present  time,  is  of  a  more  doubtful  poli- 
cy.    If  you  have  no  respect  for  my  arguments, 
be  pleased  to  read  what  the  immortal    Burke 
says  on  the  same  subject.     He  says,  and  says 
wisely  : — *♦  In  this  new  system  a  principle,  of 
artificial  commerce,  most  predominate.     This 
commerce  must  be  secured  by  a   multitude  of 
restraints  very  alien  from  the  spirit  of  liberty  : 
and  a  powerful   authority  must  reside    in  the 
If^ripcipal  state,  in  order  to  enforce  them.     But 
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the  people  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  these 
restraints  are  descendants  of  Englishmen  ;  and 
of  a  high  and  free  spirit.  To  hold  over  them  a 
government  made  up  of  nothing  but  restraints 
and  penalties,  and  taxes  in  tha  granting  of 
which  they  can  have  no  share,  will  neither  be 
wise  nor  long  practicable.  People  must  be 
governed  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  their  tem- 
per and  disposition  ;  and  men  of  free  charac- 
ter and  spirit  must  be  ruled  with,  at  least,  some 
condescension  to  this  spirit  and  character.  The 
British  Colonist  must  see  something  which  will 
distinguish  him  from  the  colonists  of  other  na- 
tions."* He  certainly  ffust  and  certainly 
ought.  Not,  however,  on  principles  of  mere 
policy  ;  not  on  ideas  of  pure  pride  and  over- 
weening nationality  ;  not  because  England  is  a 
great  and  mighty  country,  possessing  more  nu- 
merous and  extensive  colonies  than  any  other 
nation  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  it  is  the 
Right  of  the  British  colonist  to  be  fully  as  much 
distinguished  from  the  colonists  of  other  nations, 
as  those  other  nations  are  themselves  distin- 
guished from  Great  Britain.  That  is  to  say, 
there  must  not  exist  and  ought  not  to  exist  any 
distinction  or  the  least  shade  of  difference  be- 
tween our  colonies  and  the  mother  country  in 
any  right,  privilege,  or  franchise  that  is  commoa 
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to  Burnsii  subjects,  which  we  all  alike  aro, 
and  are  all,  I  hope,  proud  of  being.  If  the  riglit 
of  property,  now  under  consideration,  exists  in 
Great  Britain,  it  ought  also  to  exist  in  the  co- 
lonies. If  no  imposts,  duties  of  customs,  or 
other  taxes  can  be  levied  on  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  without  their  own  consent  in 
parliament,  so  neither  ought  a  different  line 
of  conduct  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  tho 
people  of  the  colonies.  But  let  us  see  how 
this  matter  really  stands. 

By  reference  to  authorities  which  cannot  bo 
controverted,  I  have  already,  I  think,  clearly 
proved,  that  impositions    on    merchandize   at 
the  ports,  could    no    more    be  levied  by  the; 
royal   prerogative,   than  internal  taxes  upon 
landed  or  moveable  property.     It  may,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  go  a    little  farther  into 
the  same  proof,  in  order  to  show  that  imposi- 
tion at  the  ports,  or  what  is  generally  denomi- 
nated external   taxation,   is    as   much  an   en- 
croachment upon  the  right  of  property,  with- 
out tho  consent  of  parliament,  as  direct  taxa- 
tion itself;  and  that  neither  the  Kins:  nor  Par- 
liament  can  in  any  way  tax  any  person  or  pro- 
perty without  representation  in  the   national 
councils.     To  accomplish  Uiis,  it   will  only  be 
necessary  to  quote  one  passage  from  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History. 

In  discussing  the  petition  of  right,  presented 
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by  the  Coniinons  ia  the  shape  of  u  declaratory 
statute  to  Charles  I.,  that  eminent  author  says: 
*'  It   niiglit   not    unreasonably    be    questioned 
whether  the  language  of  this  statute  v/ere  suffi- 
ciently general  to  comprehend  duties   charged 
on  merchandise  at  the  out  ports,  as  well  as  in- 
ternal taxes    and  exactions,  especially   as  the 
former  had  received  a  son  of  sanction,  though 
justly  deemed  contrary  to  law,  by  the  judgment 
of  the   Court    of  Exchequer  in   Bale's   case. 
The  Commons,  however,  were  steadily  deter 
mined  not  to  desist  till  they  should  have  rescu- 
ed their  fellow-subjects  from  a  burden  as  un- 
warrantably imposed  as  those  specifically  en- 
umerated in  their  Petition  of  Right.   Tonnage 
and  poundage,  the  customary  grant  of  every 
reign,   had   been  taken  by  the  present  King 
without  consent  of  parliament ;  the  lords  iiav- 
iiig  rejected,  as  before-mentioned,  a  bill  that 
limited  it  to  a  single  year.     The  house  now 
prepared  a  bill  to  grant  it,  but  purposely  de- 
layed its  passing;  in  order  to  remonstrate  with 
the  King  against  his  unconstitutional  anticipa- 
tion  of  their    consent.    They  declared  "that 
there  ought  not  any  imposition  to  be  laid  upon 
the  goods  of  merchants,  exported  or  imported, 
without  common  consent  by  act  of  Parliament ; 
that  tonnage  and  poundage,  like  other  subsidies, 
sprung  from  the  free  grant  of  the  people  ;  that 
when  impositions  had  been  laid  onthe subjects' 
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goods  and  merchandises  without  authority  of 
law,  which  had  very  seldom  occurred,  they 
had,  on  complaint  in  parliament,  been  forth- 
with relieved  ;  except  in  the  late  king's  reign, 
who,  through  evil  council,  had  raised  the  rates 
and  charges  to  the  height  at  which  they  then 
were."  They  conclude,  after  repeating  their 
declaration  thai  the  receiving  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  and  other  impositions  not  granted 
by  parliament,  is  a  breach  of  the  fundamental 
liberties  of  this  kingdom,  and  contrary  to  the 
late  petition  of  right,  with  most  humbly  be- 
seeching his  majesty  to  forbear  an}'  further 
receiving  of  the  same,  and  not  to  take  it  in  ill 
part  from  those  of  his  loving  subjects  who 
should  refuse  to  mu...e  payment  of  any  such 
charges  without  warrant  of  law."* 

Now,  all  this  is  extremely  plain  and  simple 
doctrine :  nothing  can  be  more  so  ;  nothing 
can  be  more  constitutional :  nothing  can  be 
m  more  complete  and  harmonious  accordance 
with  the  whole  course  of  my  argument  on  the 
present  subject,  however  feebly  enforced  and 
ineloquently  expressed.  If  it  be  true,  as  here 
laid  down,  **  that  there  ought  not  any  imposi- 
tion to  be  laid  upon  the  goods  of  merchants, 
exported  or  imported,  without  common  consent 
by  act  of  parliament :  and  that  tonnage  and 
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poundage,  like  other  subsidie^^  sprung  froiti 
the  free  grant  of  the  people  ;"  how  cometh  it 
to  pass,  that  the  benefits  of  the  constitution 
have  never  been  extended  to  British  subjects 
in  the  colonies,  and  that  they  still  continue  to 
be  taxed,  and  their  rights  of  property  sported 
with  **  without  common  consent  by  act  of  par- 
liamentV^  When  have  the  colonies  been  con- 
sulted with  in  granting  the  impositions  laid 
upon  their  goods  and  merchandizes,  imported 
and  exported  1  When  was  their  consent  asked 
to  the  acts  of  parliament  imposing  these  heavy 
and  extensive  and  numerous  burdens'?  Never  ! 
The  doctrine  laid  down  by  parliament,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  adhered  to  by  parliament.  It 
is  totally  unworthy  of  pa.liament  to  assume  as 
its  own  right  and  privileges,  an  authority  for 
which  it  has  contended  both  in  the  cabinet  and 
the  field  with  tyrants  and  despots.  It  does  not 
become  parliament  to  assume  to  itself  the  di^ 
vine-right  of  kings.  One  would  suppose,  that 
the  British  parliament  would  be  the  last  power 
on  earth  who  should  arrogate  to  itself  the  royal 
prerogatives  of  the  Sjuarts.  This  would,  in- 
deed, be  the  dog  returning  to  his  vomit.  Yet 
parliament  has  done  so,  and,  what  is  worse, 
still  continues  to  do  so.  It  taxes  the  colonies 
without  either  their  knowledge  or  consent,  by 
imposing  duties  upon  their  imports  and  ex- 
ports, thereby  infringing  upon  the  most  sacred 
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rights  ot  British  suhjocts  ;  tliat  is,  the  light  ot 
property  :  that  is,  the  right  of  being  represent- 
ed in  Parliiinicnt  het'oro  they  can  ho  taxed  by 
j)arnainent.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  [)iu 
this  matter  in  a  stronger  point  of  view. 

2.  But,  as  we  have  soon  iVom  the  declara- 
tory statute  recited  a  few  minutes  ago,  parlia- 
ment has  had  tl^e  condescension  to  inform  us, 
that,  although  the  King  and  parliament  will 
not  impose  any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment  what- 
ever upon  the  colonies,  "  exce])t*  only  such 
duties  as  may  he  expedient  to  impose  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce ;"  yet  "  the  net  pro- 
duce of  such  duties  is  to  be  always  paid  and 
applied  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  colony,  pro- 
vince, or  plantation,  in  which  the  same  shall 
be  respectively  levied,  in  such  manner  as  other 
duties  collected  by  the  authority  of  the  respec- 
tive general  courts,  or  general  assemblies  oi 
such  colonies,  provinces,  or  plantations,  are 
ordinarily  paid  and  applied."  Now,  this  is  a 
most  gracious  boon,  a  great  and  wonderful  one 
certainly  !  Oh  !  ye  happy  colonies,  why  does 
not  the  sound  of  your  tuneful  hymns  of  joy 
and  gratitude  speed  its  choral  course  across 
the  main,  and    concentrate  all  its  force   and 


*  This  exception  is,  nevertheless  a  sad  thing  for  the 
colonies;  for  it  infers  all  kinds  of  duties,  taxes,  and  assess- 
ments. 
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melody  over  tlie  dome  of  St.  Slcplien's ! 
\\  hat  can  be  more  worthy  of  your  heartfelt 
respect  and  veneration  than  this  profoundly 
constitutional  legislative  enactment  !  Here 
pMrliamont  is  not  only  not  ashamed  to  avow  a 
right  of  intervention  with  your  right  of  pro- 
property,  as  British  subjects  without  T-epiesen- 
tation  in  parliament  :  but  tells  you  that  it  has 
deputed  another  power  with  the  privilege  of 
disposing  of  as  much  of  that  property  as  may 
be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  trade  and 
commerce  :  the  trade  and  commerce,  not  alto- 
gether of  the  colonies,  but  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. But  what  does  it  signify  what  becomes 
of  your  property,  when  once  you  have  been 
deprived  of  it  without  your  consent?  What  is 
it  to  you  what  power  or  authority  may  have 
the  right  of  appropriating  and  disposing  of  it, 
once  it  has  been  exacted  without  your  ;  ppro- 
hation  ?  It  is  the  pretended  right  of  depriving 
you  of  it  in  the  first  instance  against  your  will, 
that  Tou  complain  of;  not  of  its  ultimate  dis- 
tribution. It  is  the  first  act  of  injustice  you 
complain  of,  not  of  the  second.  It  is  of  the 
robbery  you  complain  ;  not  of  the  disposal  of 
your  goods  and  effects  to  third  parties  :  for  you 
know  of  no  laws  which  make  provision  for  rc- 
parj  tion  to  the  ori^nnal  proprietor  in  the  case 
of  thdt.  It  is  of  the  person  who  |)uts  his  hand 
iiito   vo'ir    pocket*;,    and,     in  despite   of  vou 
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takes  away  your  money,  that  you  complain ; 
not  of  the  same,  or  any  other  person,  who  may 
afterwards  distribute  it  among  your  family, 
friends,  or  kinsfolk.  It  is  of  the  Hrst  agressor 
you  complain.  You  complain  that  your  pro- 
perty is  not  at  your  own  disposal,  or  at  that  of 
some  one  in  whom  you  can  trust,  duly  and 
lawfully  named  and  appointed  to  his  office  by 
yourselves.  "  What  is  my  property,"  says  a 
great  philosopher,  "  no  man  ought  to  take 
from  me,  or  to  disturb  me  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it."  It  is  of  the  breach  of  this  universal 
right  you  complain.  In  short,  you  complain 
of  an  encroachment  upon  your  first  and  noblest 
birthright.  But  I  trust  you  will  not  thus  com- 
plain long. 

Let  it  however  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  this  right  of  intervention  with 
and  disposal  of,  the  pioperty  of  the  colonists,  is 
just,  lawful,  and  constitutional.  Let  it  be 
granted,  that  parliament,  as  it  has  ever  assum- 
ed, is  siill  empowered  to  tax  the  colonies  in  re- 
spect of  their  trade  and  commerce.  Let  it  be 
granted,  that  the  colonial  legislatures,  as  thus 
empowered  by  parliament,  has  the  right  of 
paying  and  applying  the  duties  and  taxes  so 
levied  and  injposed  ;  and  that  this  power  is  ex- 
ercised by  them  in  a  wise  and  equitable  man- 
ner; and  that  nothing  is  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain,  nor  detrimental  to  the  mo- 
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ther  country.  Let  all  this  be  granted  ;  and  then 
let  me  ask,  whether  there  does  not  remain  be- 
hind a  power,  which,  without  colon:al  repre- 
sentation in  parliament,  is  entirely  without  con- 
troul,  and  which  cannot  otherwise  be  con- 
trolled 1  Let  me  ask,  whether  the  king  in  coun- 
cil cannot  suspend  all  the  legislative  acts  of  the 
colonial  assemblies  1  Nay,  let  me  ask,  whether 
the  king  in  council  cannot  even  abrogate  such 
actsi  That  his  majesty  can  do  both,  I  have 
only  to  refer  for  proof  to  the  instructions  and 
commissions  of  every  governor  in  the  colonies. 
Tluit  his  majesty  can  do  both,  I  have  only  in 
tlio  next  place,  to  refer  to  a  report  made  by  the 
lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  by 
Older  of  the  house  of  commons,which  in  referring 
to  colonial  laws,  says,  '*  And  these  laws,  when 
they  have  regularly  passed  the  council  and  as- 
sembly olany  province,  and  receive  the  Gover- 
nor's assent  become  valid  in  that  province,  Re- 
PEAi.ABLE,  however,  by  his  majesty  in  council, 
upon  just  com})laint,  and  do  not  acquire  aper- 
petaal  force,  unless  conjirmcd  by  his  majesty  in 
council.''''  And  that  his  majesty  can  do  so,  1  have 
only  in  the  last  place,  to  refer  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Canadas,  which  declares;*  *'  That 
wlienever  anv  bill,  which  shall  have  been  so 
presented  for  his  majesty's  assent  to  such  go- 
vernor, lieutenant  governor,  or  person  adniin- 


*   51  Geo.  III.   cap,  5\,   sec.  31. 
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istering  the  government,  have  been  assented 
to  in  his  majesty's  name,  such  governor,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  or  person  as  aforesaid,  shall 
and  he  is  hereby  required,  by  the  first  conve- 
nient opportunity,  to  transmit  to  one  of  his 
majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  an 
authentic  copy  of  such  Bill  so  assented  to  ;  and 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  at  any  time 
within  two  vears  after  such  have  been  so  re- 
ceived  by  such  secretary  of  state,  for  His  Ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  and  successors,  by  his  or  their 
orders  in  council,  to  declare  his  or  their  disal- 
lowance of  such  bill,  and  that  such  disallowance, 
together  with  a  certificate,  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  such  secretary  of  state,  testifying  the 
day  on  v.'hich  such  bill  was  received,  as  afore- 
said, being  signified  by  such  governor,  lieute- 
nant governor,  or  person  administering  the  go- 
vernment to  the  legislative  council  and  assem- 
bly of  such  province,  or  by  proclamation,  »liall 
make  ^oid  and  annul  the  same,  from  and  after 
the  date  of  such  signification."  Where  then 
I  ask,  is  the  controulupon  such  power  as  this] 
Where  is  the  check  upon  the  annuling  and 
making  void  laws  at  pleasure  here  set  forth? 
Nowhere,  certainly,  under  the  sun  that  I  knew 
of,  except  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  That 
parliament  may  enact  what  it  pleases,  and  the 
colonial  asscmbhes  may  return  to  us  as  much 
of  our  abstracted  property  as  they  think  proper: 
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but  here  is  a  power  that  defies  all  their  best  in- 
tentions. Here  is  a  power  above  all  parliaments 
and  legislative  assemblies.     Here  is  a  power 
above  all  laws,  however  wisely  and  politically 
made,  however  justly   and  prudently  adminis- 
tered.    Here  is  a  power  that  sets  the   right  of 
propel  ty  at  defiancec     It  not  only  assumes  to 
itself  the  high  and  extraordinary   prerogative 
of  dispensing  with  laws  in  the  mass,  but  of  de- 
liberating for  two  years  in  doing  so !  In  the  mean 
time  colonial  property  which  may  have  been  the 
subject  of  these  laws,  has  been  transferred  into 
ten  thousand  different  hands,  has  flown  in  a 
hundred   different  channels,   has    travelled   to 
Thule's  utmost  isle,  and  has  traversed  and  re- 
traversed    the  whole  habitable  globe.     AVhere 
are  they  the  unfortunate  British  subjects,  who 
were  in  the  first  instance  illegally  and  unconsti- 
tutionally deprived  of  it,  now  to  look  for  that 
which  they  have  lost  1  Whither  are  they  to  wend 
their  weary  way  in  search  of  their  lost  treasure, 
and  where  are  they  to  find  it  ?     Alas  !  it  drifts 
to  and  fro  on  the    wide  and    troubled  tide  of 
commerce,  and  scattered  into  many  fragments. 
"  'Tis  his,  'tis  mine,  and  may  be  slave  to  thou- 
sands,"    It  is  like  water  spilt  upon  the  ground 
that  cannot  be  gathered  up  again. 

Surely  then,  O  !  surely,  this  is  not  a  fit 
condition  for  British  subjects  to  be  in.  Surely 
some  method  ought  to  be  adopted  bv  '^^  -ch 
the  right  of  property  will  be  secured  to  the  co- 
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Ionics,  without  all  this  wastefulness,  vexation, 
and  uncertainty.  Surely  some  plan  might  ea- 
sily be  formed  which  would  entitle  the  colonist 
to  be  himself  a  consenting  party  to  the  giving 
away  of  whatever  proportion  of  his  property 
may  be  deemed  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  state.  Surely  some  little  controul  mav 
safely  be  deposited  in  his  hands  over  that  in- 
ordinate power,  which  assumes  the  right  of  in- 
discriminately seizing  and  disposing  of  his  pro- 
perty. The  courts  of  law  are  open  to  him,  it  is 
said.  But  where  are  these  courts  :  where  is  this 
law  ]  Where — O  !  tell  me  and  I  will  thank 
vou — where  that  court  is  situated  :  where  that 
law  is  written,  to  either  of  which  I  can  appeal 
from  what  has  been  so  often  termed  the  omni- 
potent power  of  the  British  parliament]  Where 
can  I  find  refuge  from  its  oppression  1  Where 
can  I  in  safety  deposite  my  property  from  its 
flinty  heart  and  griping  hand  1  Who  will  shield 
me  from  this  monopoly  of  authority  which  ag- 
grandises and  ingulfs  every  sort  of  commodity, 
moral,  physical,  or  political  1  Go  to  your  co- 
lonial assemblies,  says  the  wicked  genius  of 
discord  and  dissension,  and  they  will  protect 
you.  What !  have  we  not  seen  that  they  can- 
not even  protect  themselves  ;  and  that  their 
laws,  however  seriously  and  solemnly  enacted, 
mav  in  a  moment  be  cancelled,  and  scattered 
to  the  winds,  there  to  float  like  so  many  gossa- 
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mer  cobwebs  ?  Have  we  not  seen,  tbat  these 
assemblies  are  but  the  mere  ofisprhigs  of  a 
day — mere  corporations  which  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  the  fiat  of  the  liing  and  p:irliament, 
and  may  in  a  moment  be  ruined  and  destroyed 
for  ever  by  one  blast  of  their  supreme  indig- 
nation ]  No,  no ;  there  is  but  one  alternative, 
but  one  tenijde,  but  one  asylum  from  the  fury 
of  that  tempest  which  has  so  long  and  destruc- 
tively raged  against  colonial  property.  It  is  to 
be  united  in  council  with  the  mother  country, 
the  natural  guard  an  of  all  our  common  rights, 
franchises,  liberties,  and  securities.  It  is  to  be 
represented  in  parliament.  It  is  to  be  admitted 
into  the  bosom  and  confidence  of  that  e^reat 
superintending  power,  whose  authority  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  empire. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  way  in  which  the 
right  of  property  of  British  subjects  in  the  co- 
lonies is  rendered  less  secure,  and  in  every 
respect  less  safe,  than  in  the  mother  country ; 
and  which,  I  think,  is  of  itself  sufficieiit  to  jus- 
tify the  claim  now  set  up  to  be  represented  in 
the  imperial  parliament,  x^he  whole  of  the  in- 
ternal property  of  the  colonists,  consisting  of 
lands,  capital,  and  labour,  is  taxed  !  At  all 
events,  if  it  be  not  directly  taxed  in  substance 
and  in  name,  it  is  taxed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  the  burden  equally  heavy,  equally  op- 
pressive, and  equally  obnoxious.    There  is  not 
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a  packet  that  sails  from  England,  no  niattc; 
whether  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  to  the  nortli 
or  to  the  south,  which  does  not  convoy  to  the 
colonies  some  royal  instructions  or  some  legis- 
lative enactment  imposing  constraints,  chan- 
ges, and  innovations  upon  hoth  the  moveahle 
,  and  immoveable  property  of  the  inhabitants. 
Law  succeeds  law,  order  overtakes  order,  und 
one  instruction  follows  so  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  another,  that  a  sort  of  stupid  uncer- 
tainty, a  kind  of  irksome  agitation,  and  a  fear- 
ful looking  for  of  judgment,  have  completely 
enervated  the  minds  and  purposes  of  the  colo- 
nists. They  are  thus,  in  a  manner,  rendered 
totally  unfit  for  any  publick  or  private  duties. 
They  are  unmanned  as  it  were  ;  and  are  inca- 
pable of  performing  the  parts  of  either  patriots, 
statesmen,  or  even  good  members  of  society. 
What  is  law  to-day,  may  not  be  so4o-morro\v. 
What  is  a  rule  of  conduct  one  day,  may  be  re- 
versed the  next,  and  superseded  by  a  new  one 
directly  the  reverse  of  it.  Property  held  under 
one  species  of  tenure  to-day,  may  he  held  by 
quite  a  different  one  to-morrow.  What  was  my 
property  one  day,  may  be  yours  the  next.  The 
very  soil  itself,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  it, 
is  made  the  subject  of  legislation  ;  and  wliat  is 
turned  up  at  one  time  with  the  plough,  must  in 
a  few  days  perhaps  be  done  by  hand-labour. 
Should  you  employ  a  black  man  to-day,  you 
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liad  better  have  a  white  one  in  preparation  for 
to-morrow.  The  servant  to.-day  may  be  master 
to-morrow.  The  freeman  of  to-day,  may  be  a 
slave  to-morrow.  Things  the  most  contrary 
in  nature  at  one  time,  are  endeavoured  to  be 
reconciled  at  another  time ;  and  things  the 
most  cognate  placed  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.  Should  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  have  built  a  house  this  year,  and  lay  its 
foundation  in  the  ground,  you  may  the  next 
be  obhged  to  pull  it  down,  in  order  that  its 
foundation  may  be  laid  in  the  air,  and  that  it 
may  be  built  downwards.  Thus,  the  whole 
course  of  nature  herself  is  reversed.  We  are 
drilled  into  a  sort  of  imperial  and  legislative 
discipline,  to  the  design  of  which  we  are  as 
much  strangers  as  to  its  principles  and  tacticks. 
We  have  absolutely  become  a  sort  of  legal  and 
political  corps  upon  whom  all  kinds  of  experi- 
ments are  made.  Our  evolutions  are  so  numer- 
ous, our  marchings  and  counter-marchings  so 
incessant,  and  our  right-abouts  and  left-abouts 
so  exceedingly  rapid,  that  I  am  quite  sure  our 
heads  will  soon  become  so  dizzy  that  we  can 
neither  discern  whereabouts  we  are,  or  whither 
we  are  going.  Further  experiments  must  then 
be  tried  in  vain.  Nothing  is  suffered  to  settle 
for  two  or  three  months  together  upon  any  b^- 
sis.  There  is  a  levity  and  inconstancy  in  the 
legislation  that  is  manufactured  for  us  in  the 
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mother  country,  which  is  not  only  afflicting 
and  oppressive,  but  which  appear  to  my  hum- 
ble judgment  to  lead  to  very  serious  and  fatal 
rt^sults.  In  effect,  there  is  no  stability  of  pro- 
perty in  the  colonies.  We  sustain  the  miseries 
of  a  new  revolution  almost  every  day  we  rise. 
All  is  uncertainty,  misery  and  confusion. 
Where  is  the  landed  man  who  is  not  alarmed 
about  the  fate  of  his  estates  and  the  crop  upon 
them  1  Where  is  the  capitalist  who  does  not 
every  moment  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  all? 
And  where  is  the  slave  holder,  who,  evrrv 
night  he  goes  to  bed,  is  not  afraid,  that  before 
morning  his  throat  will  be  cut  ]  How  shocking, 
how  awful,  how  horrible  a  state  of  existence 
for  British  subjects  !  The  measures  which  en- 
gender such  a  state  of  things  in  the  colonies, 
cannot  possibly  proceed  from  any  fixed  maxim 
or  principle  of  good  government.  It  is  contrary 
to  all  reasonable  expectation,  that  a  system  so 
irregular  and  capricious  should  long  endure,  or 
be  attended  by  one  beneficial  result  to  either 
the  mother  country  or  the  colonies  themselves. 
Such  a  state  of  things  must  necessarily  be 
founded  in  the  grossest  and  most  profligate  ig- 
norance. It  shews  in  as  clear  a  light  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  it,  the  folly  and  danger  of 
persisting  to  legislate  for  a  people  at  a  distance, 
without  either  the  knowledge,  the  presence,  or 
the  approbation  of  such  a  people.  It  co.ifounds 
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cveiy  priuciple  of  justice  and  equity,  and  ren 
dors  law  itself  the  compleatest  mockery  ima<^^- 
nablc.  Bi'itisli  subjects,  all  over  the  worla, 
fnust  be  permitted  to  legislate  for  themselves. 
Bein<x  masters  of  their  own  actions,  they  are 
alone  the  best  judges  of  their  own  necessities. 
It  is  fully  as  absurd,  if  not  fully  as  illegal  and 
iniconslitutional,  in  the  British  Parliament  to 
j)retend  to  make  good  lav  ^br  the  colonies, 
and  govern  them  by  that  ^tue  nd  enlightened 
})olicy  which  is  the  birthri  i  '  Ox  i.^rilish  subjects, 
without  tlie  aid  and  sanou'v,  of  these  colonies 
themselves,  as  it  wouk^  be  in  the  colonies  to 
attempt  to  legislate  ft  ne  mother  country. 
Just  equally  so.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
supposed,  tliat  a  gentleman  sitting  in  his  arm- 
chair in  Downing  street  can  be  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstaiices,  or  more  tlioroughly 
master  of  all  the  publick  and  private  affairs 
of  the  landholder,  the  merchant,  and  the  trades- 
man in  Jamaica,  Canada,  or  India,  than  those 
individuals  themselves.  It  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  believed,  that,  however  mentally  gift- 
ed he  may  be,  however  physically  far-sighted, 
he  is  a  better  judge  than  they  are  of  the  sort 
of  laws  that  are  best  calculated  to  secure  their 
rights  of  person  and  property  as  British  sub- 
jects, and  impart  vigour  and  stability  to  their 
industry  and  publick  institutions.  This  legis- 
lating in  the  dark  must  therefore  be  given  up. 
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This  wholesale  manufactory  of  indiscriminate 
and  contradictory  legislation  must  be  pulled 
down.  Its  productions  do  not  suit  the  colonial 
market.  They  are  ill-assorted.  Some  of  them 
are  too  old-fashioned,  and  some  of  them  too 
new.  Some  of  the  articles  are  too  strong  and 
others  too  weak.  Most  of  them  will  never 
serve  any  good  or  lasting  purpose  in  the  colo- 
nies. Our  climate  is  quite  unsuitable  to  almost 
all  of  them.  They  are  out  of  all  symmetrical 
proportion;  and  are  entirely  destitute  of  that 
simplicity  and  elegance  which  ought  to  cha- 
racterize them.  The  joints  and  grooves  of 
some  of  them  are  too  large,  and  of  others  too 
small.  In  short,  their  whole  machinery  is  so 
complicated  and  unwieldy,  that  they  can  never 
be  erected  with  any  the  least  prospect  of  per- 
manent use  or  steady  operation.  Either  their 
exportation  must  be  discontinued,  or  we  must 
ourselves  be  consulted  with  respect  to  their 
construction,  their  castings  and  mouldings. 
We  are  the  only  true  judges  of  the  necessary 
materials  and  of  the  real  dimensions.  It  is  a 
hard  thing  to  clog  and  glut  our  markets  with 
goods  that  we  do  not  want,  and  have  never 
ordered.  It  is  still  harder  to  be  obliged  to 
make  use  of  productions  we  do  not  approve  of, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  which  we  have  ne- 
ver been  consulted.  Either  Mahomet  must 
^0  to  the  mountain,  or  the  mountain  must 
com«  to  Mahomet.    That  will  be  the  end  of  it. 
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Bat,  notwithstanding  all  this  round  of  igno- 
rance,   inconsistancy,   uncertainty  and  inefli- 
ciency  of  legislation  for  the  colonies:  notwith- 
standing its  general  and    uncontrollahle    grie- 
vances ;    and  the  burdens  and  restraints  which 
it  imposes  and  entails  upon   colonial  property, 
it  is  lamentable  to  think,  that  for  more  direct, 
and  far  more  grievous  taxes  are  laid  upon  the 
same   property    by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
without    the  assent   or  consent  of  the  owning 
sufTerers.     All   Hindostan  is   directly,  and,  I 
fear,  irretrievaljly  taxed.     Money  is  immedi- 
ately levied  from  the  people,  and  produce  ex- 
tracted from  the  soil.     The  enjoyment  of  pro- 
perty is  inseparable  from  a  responsibility  for  a 
certain  amount  of  public  revenue.     The  office 
of  the  tax-gatherer,  is  an  office  established  by 
law ;  and   the  payment  of  rents  and  customs 
due  to  the  state,  is  enforced  under  the  penalty 
of  disinherison   and  captivity.     The  security 
of  property  solely  depends  upon  the  punctuali- 
ty with  which  public  burdens  are  paid ;  and  it 
certainly  would  be  no  neiv  thing  to  hear  of  a 
whole  province  of  that  ill-fated  country   being 
set  up  to  publick  auction  to  pay  the  national 
dues.     But  this  is  a  civil  disorder  too  melan- 
choly and  revolting  to  be  dwelt  upon.     This  is 
paying  rather  too  high  a  price  for  the  privilege 
of  being  a  British  subject.     The  soil,  industry, 
capital  and  labour  of  the  North- Araeric?in  pro- 
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vinccs,  ar'^  interfered  with  by  parliament  inc* 
very  point  and  on  every  hand.     They  pay  a 
land  tix,  a  timber  tax,  and  a  corn  tax,  pist  on 
the  system  of  the  ancient  aliens  double  duties  : 
and  we  are  every  day  stunned  with  llie  noise 
of  crown   duties,  casual  and   territorial  reve- 
nue, about  the  origin  and  application  of  which 
we  are  as  ignorant  and  are  as  little  consulted, 
as  are  the  savages   who  hunt  in   our    forests. 
Truly  this   is   in   every  respect  a  very  unplea- 
sant retlection,  in  connexion  with  our  sublime 
ideas  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects  !   And  \i\ 
what   strain  am  I  to  speak  of  the  West  India 
Islands  ]    That  indeed  at  the  present  time  is  a 
delicate     subject.     Nevertheless    it    must    be 
touched  upon.     The  whole   world   is  ringiiiir 
with  the  complaints  and  grievances  of  that  un- 
fortunate portion  of  the  colonial  empire.     The 
inhabitants  of  that  rich  and  beautiful  Arciiipe- 
lago,  as  if  nature  were  not  already  at  sullkient 
enmity   with   them,    are  not  only   threatened 
with    a  perpetual   deprivation  of  that   labour 
which  alone    constitutes   and   maintains   their 
whole   property,  but  are  likely   to  be  involved 
in  a  helium  servile,  and  inundated  by  a  torrent 
of  the   commingled  blood  of  slaves  and  free- 
men.    This  is  a  horrid  prospect!  A  word  or 
too  with  regard  to  it. 

Every  one  knows  that  labour  is  the  founda- 
tion of  property,  as  property  is  that  of  govern- 
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mciitaud  laws.    These  are  maxims  wliich  ran* 
not  l)c  controverted.    It  is  plain  tlierefore,  tlint 
without  lahoiir  no  property  could  exist  oi"  snfll- 
cicut  value   to  justify  the    protection  of*  law. 
However  small  in   amount,  prop,erty  can  only 
be  actjuired  by  labour.    Property  in  a  cluster 
of  wild  grapes  can   only   be  established   by  a 
eertaiu  le<rrec  of  labour.    By  labour  only   can 
the  beasts  ot'the  field  be  insnared,  and  the  fishes 
of  the  Hood  cauffht.      Bv  labour,  md  hard  ar.d 
toilsome  labour  alone,  can  the  ground  be  culti- 
vated so  as  to  produce  food  for  man,  It  is  more 
particularly  in  this  species  of  labour  that  the 
riirht  of  property  is  founded.  Besides,  in  every 
stage  and  state  of  society  labour,  wherever  it 
is  exerted,  founds  a  right  of  property.  In  short, 
it  is  the  only  original  way  of  acquiring  proper- 
ty. "  The  annual  labour  of  every  nation,"  says 
Adam  Smith,  *'  is  the  fund  which  originally  sup- 
plies it  with  all  the  necessaries  and  convenien- 
ces of  life  which  it   annually    consumes,  and 
which  consists  alwavs  either  in  the  immediate 
produce  of  that  labour,  or  in  what  is  purchased 
with  that    produce   from  other  nations.     The 
real  price  of  erery  thing,  what  everything  re- 
ally costs  to  the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it, 
is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring  it.    What 
every  thing  is  really  worth  to  the  man  who  has 
acquired  it,  and  who  wants  io  dispose  of  it  or 
exchange  it  for  somcthinG  else,  is  the  toil  and 
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trouble  xv4iich  it  can  save  to  himself,  and  which 
it  can  impose  upon  other  people.  What  is 
bought  with  money  or  with  goods  is  purchased 
by  labour,  as  much  as  what  we  acquire  by  the 
toil  of  our  own  body.  That  money  or  those 
goodb  may  indeed  save  us  this  toil.  They  con- 
tain die  value  of  a  certain  quantity  of  labour 
which  we  exchange  for  what  is  supposed  at  the 
time  to  contain  the  value  of  an  equal  quantity. 
Labour  was  the  fust  price,  the  original  pur- 
chase-money that  was  paid  for  all  things.  It 
was  not  by  gold  or  by  silver,  but  by  labour, 
that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  w  as  originally 
purchased,  and  its  value,  to  those  who  possess 
it,  and  who  want  to  exchange  it  for  some  new 
productions,  is  precisely  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  it  can  enable  them  to  purchase 
or  command."  Thus  we  see,  that  labour  is  a 
commodity,  find,  as  such,  as  much  an  article  of 
trade  as  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  a  puncheon  of 
rum,  or  a  b.'^le  of  cotton  ;  nay,  as  much  so  as  a 
landed  estate.  Like  these  w-e  find  it  every  day 
in  market,  and  rising  or  falling  in  price  accord- 
ing to  the  demand.  In  fact,  whatever  shape 
property  of  any  denomination  may  assume,  'ts 
intrinsick  value  depends  upon,  and  can  only  be 
ascertained  by,  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
produced  it.  So  that,  in  the  end  labour  itself 
iDecomes  property  ;  and  is  as  nuich  entitled  to 
^hc  protection  and  guardianship  of  the  state,  as 
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the  most  cultivated  orcliard,  the  most  splendid 
palace,  or  the  most  sacred  temple.  The  right 
of  property,  as  it  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  eve- 
ry British  subject,  I  have  already  explained. 
It  is  twofold,  natural  and  municipal ;  and  must 
extend  to  all  the  lawful  actions  of  individuals, 
as  well  as  to  their  possessions.  It  must  there- 
fore necessarily  include  the  instrumentum  vo^ 
cale^  luu  sc?7iivocale,  and  the  instrumentum 
mutum,  or  the  means,  the  instruments,  and  the 
stocivi^g  by  which  and  with  which  the  labour 
is  produced  and  its  effects  preserved  ;  for  it  is 
manifest  that  without  this  protection  and  secu- 
rity, industry  would  completely  fail,  and  pro- 
perty of  every  description  must  cease  to  have 
any  real  or  useful  existence.  Labour  would 
then  indeed  be  labour  in  vain,  and  the  portion 
of  the  idle  and  the  dissolute  would  be  as  abun- 
dant and  secure  as  that  of  the  individual  wImj 
should  uilfd  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  earn 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  labour,  which  consti- 
tutes and  preserves  the  property  of  British  sub- 
jects in  the  West  Indian  islands,  is  performed 
by  slaves.  Alas  !  the  fact  is  not  less  true  than 
lamentable.  O  slavery,  indeed,  is  a  galling 
yoke,  and  the  most  cruel  species  of  bondage. 
It  is  the  greatest  and  the  foulest  blot  on  the 
comparatively  fair  map  of  humanity.  It  has 
tjverbeen,  and  still  con'inups  to  be,  the  tortu- 
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oits  link  which  cncliains  mankind  to  (he  powers 
of  darkness.    It  is  alike  the  untimely  oOspritj^ 
of  lust,  the  intemperate  child  of  dissension,  and 
the   wild,    and    naked,    haggard    progeny   oi' 
boisterous  war.    Itis,a  prodigious  monster  be- 
gotten by  the   furies,  and  emanating  from  the 
deej)est   and  darkest   recesses  of  helL     Ever 
:tince  it  lighted  on  this  orb,  it  has  continued  to 
blight,  to  witiicr,  and  pollute  it.    It  spares  no 
country  ;  it  spares  no  clime  ;  it  respects  no  sex. 
It  contaminates  every  soil;  it  empoisons  every 
atmosphere  ;  and  embitters  cver}^  draught  nwd 
morsel  of  the  snstcjiance  of  life.  The  most  ro- 
bust  and  the  fairest  forms    of    creation     are 
alike  its  victims.    It  mocks  hope  itself,  and  re- 
vels in  despair.  It  contemns  both  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  and  laughs  morality  to  scorn. 
Its   bauuts  arc  infamy,  and  its   abode  dcsola- 
lion.    Its  recreations  are  amidst  blood  and  ra- 
pine ;     and   its   musick  are    the  crackling  of 
whips,  and  the  clanking  of  chains.    O  1  it  is  a 
great,  and  an  awful,  and  a  terrible,  and  a  nvn- 
iignant,  and   an  inexpiable  sin  in   the  face  of 
high  heaven  !     It  is  an  enormous    blas[)hemy 
af]^ainst  the  Ood  of  truth  and  nature  !    JNiav  the 
\^  rath  of  His  indignation  be  |)oured  upon  it.  Mny 
the  lightning  of  thcit great  God  speedily  descend 
upon  it  and  blast  it :  may  the  slime  of  i:s  reptile 
traces  no  where  be  found  :  miiy  its  dark  and 
fiendish    visage  forever  disappear  from  amon^j 
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men  and  christians  :  and  may  the  black  and 
bloody  pafres  of  its  history,  its  revolting  and 
harrowing  details,  be  forever  blotted  out  by  the 
fiat  of  The  Almighty  ! 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  picture  so  replete 
with  human  woe  and  misery  ;  notwithstanding 
the  horror    with    which   every  well-regulated 
mind  must  behold  slavery  in  the  abstract,  and 
tlio  expectation   which   is  so   generally   enter- 
tained, that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
brand  of  perpetual   servitude  of  one   man  to 
another  shall  bo  seen  and  heard  of  no  more — 
when  the  wailings  of  the  poor  negro  shall  no 
lonocr  resound  throujxh  the  land  oi'  freemen, — 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the   labour  of  slaves, 
us  it  exists  in  our  West  Indian  colonies,  is  not 
tjaly  as  much  the  property  of  the  planter  as  his 
houses,  lands,  and  tenements,  but  tliai  it  abso- 
lutely forms  a  part  of  the  civil   constitution  of 
the  empire.  It  is  now  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years  since  slavery  existed  in  the  British  colo- 
nies.   It  is  now  upwards  of  two  centuries  since 
a  tralUck  in  human  llesh    was  carried  on  by 
liritish  subjects  w^ith   as    little  shrinking   from 
the  shame  and  recoiling  from  the  guilt,  as  is  now 
experienced   by  drovers  and  graziers  with  re- 
spect to  sheep  and  black  cattle.     By  what  au- 
thority was  impunity  guaranteed  to  a  traffick  so 
liefarious,  so  brutal  in  its  course,   and  demora- 
lizing in  its  consequences  1     Were   human  de- 
pravity and  the  lust  of  wealth  the  sole  causes 
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of  its  continuation  down  to  a  very  late  period, 
as  well  as  of  its  origin  1  Not  they  indeed.  A 
nation  famed  for  morality,  gloated  on  the  un- 
godly treasures  which  it  poured  into  its  unsa^ 
tiahle  lap  ;  a  nation  renowned  for  humanity, 
winked  at  the  savage  cruelty  which  attended 
it :  a  nation  famed  for  deeds  of  arms,  and  proud 
of  its  exploits  hy  seaandland,  condescended  to 
uphold  this  loathsome  commerce  as  a  nursery 
for  its  prowess ;  and  a  nation  envied  through- 
out the  world  for  the  jusiicc  and  equity  of  its 
laws',  promoted  and  secur^ 'v.l  it  hy  legislative 
enactments  !  Yes,  to  use  the  words  of  a  late 
numher  of  a  distinguilied  {)eriodical,*  "the 
colonists  have  invariabh^  stated,  and  wc  do 
not  sec  hoio  the  statement  can  either  he  denied 
or  resisted,  that  th  y  an^l  their  ancestors  have 
boon  encouraged,  by  a  series  of  acts  of  parli- 
amenc  as  explicit  as  any  which  have  ever  re^ 
ceived  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  to  lay 
out  vast  sums  of  money  in  tlie  purcliase  and 
improvement  of  slaves  and  land  in  the  West 
Indie;^,  and  they  cannot,  without  a  flagrant 
breach  of  faith,  be  deprived  of  this  property 
unless  they  receive  compensation."  To  whoin» 
then,  of  the  present  generation,  call  wc  attach 
blame  for  creating  and  perpetuating  property 
at  such  a  remote  period,  no  matter  how  inhii-. 
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iman  and  unhallowed  the  means  of  doing  so 
may  have  been  1  Are  we,  of  the  present  time, 
to  be  blamed,  because  our  fathers,  our  grand-* 
fathers,  and  great-grandfathers  happened  to  be 
slave-^dealers  and  negro^drivers?  Are  we  to 
blame,  if,  in  consequence  of  being  so,  they 
have  acquired  property  and  transmitted  it  to 
their  posterity  under  the  sanction  of  laws  made 
and  passed  by  that  very  same  power  which 
now  threatens  to  destroy  us  ?  Are  we  to  suffer 
because  our  fathers  wore  industrious,  and  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  common  jorivileges  of 
their  country  1  Are  we  to  be  robbed  of  pro- 
perty lawfully  and  constitutionally  inherited, 
without  either  our  own  consent,  or  anv  com-? 
pensation  for  tamely  submitting  to  such  un-* 
heard  ot  deprivation  1  W  we  do,  what  is  this 
but  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  utjor 
their  children  to  the  third  and  f)urth  fr(  ;iera» 
tion]  What  is  this  but  punishing  the  'oaoccnt 
for  the  guilt}^,  if  crimes  ommitted  uiif'nr  tho 
auspices  of  acts  of  parlia  jnt  can  by  any  pos- 
sibility constitute  an  ofK  .ice?  But  is  property 
in  slaves  and  the  labour  »f  slaves,  after  having 
been  handed  down  for  centuries  from  father  to 
son,  and  from  seller  to  purchaser,  the  only 
species  of  property  whose  fate  is  to  depend  up-? 
on  the  means  of  acquiring  hi  Is  destruction  to 
be  its  lot,  because  its  origin  may  have  been 
iniquitous  ?  Is  there  no   intermediate  purgato^ 
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ry  in  ^v]lich  it  can  be  ])iiririe(],  iiud  saved  iVoni 
ultimate  perdition  i  We  liavc  all  lieaid  ofsuoji 
things  as  Roman,  8a.\on,  and  Norman  con- 
quests. Wo  have  heard,  too,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  temples  and  palaces,  and  the  conlisca- 
tion  of  extensive  landed  estates  v/ith  the  sole 
view'of  gorgin;j^  lust  and  avarice,  folly  and  ex- 
travagance. We  have  also  heard  of  the  nuir- 
der  and  banishment  of  the  origiiuii  owners  and 
occupiers  of  all  those  temples,  palaces,  and  es- 
tates,., and  of  their  divsion  among  the  fierce 
and  ravenous  minions  and  parasites  of  a  base 
and  prolligate  court — the  abandoned  courte- 
zans, and  spurious  offspring  of  a  cruel  and  dcs- 
potick  tyi.uit.  "  The  liou  having  sucked  the 
blood  of  his  prey,  threw  the  offal  carcase  to 
the  jackajjs  in  waiting."  And  is  it  to  be  in- 
dured  that  property,  wliicli  has  been  acquired 
by  such  monstrous  means  as  these,  is  to  remain 
undisturbed  in  its  everlasting  integrity,  v/hile 
that  established  by  commercial  industry  foster- 
ed in  all  its  ramifications  bv  the  state  itsell",  is 
threatened  to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  scat- 
tered like  dust  before  the  wind]  Is  it  to  be  en- 
dured that  property  acquired  in  such  a  way  as 
tiiis,  is,  from  age  to  age,  to  enjoy  an  uniform 
channel  of  succession,  and  be  moreover  embla- 
zoned with  titles  of  honour  and  hereditary  rank, 
while  that  of  the  colonial  planters,  who  have 
committed  no  ciime  but  the  assumption  of  the 
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rights  of  their  predecessors  as  Britisli  subjects^ 
is  menaced  with  confiscation  and  utter  ruin'2 
ts  there  more  virtue  in  wax  and  parchment, 
than  in  an  act  of  the  British  parliament?  Are 
the  wearers  of  coronets  the  only  persons  to 
whose  property  the  protection  of  the  laws  is  to 
be  extended  1  Is  the  Herald  Office  the  only 
depository  of  charters  and  other  evidents  of 
j)roperty  ?  Is  Garter  King  at  Arms  the  only 
sovereign  capable  of  affording  security  to  the 
just  ri,L';hts  of  Britisli  subjects?  I  mean  no  dis-. 
res|)cct  to  persons  or  institutions.  I  am  inca- 
|)dbie  of  insulting  rank  or  despising  distinction. 
I  cannot  contemn  what  I  know  to  be  both  use-, 
ful  and  ornamental  to  society,  as  well  as  neces- 
jary  to  the  state.  Such  is  neither  my  disposi- 
tion nor  principles.  On  the  contrary,  I  would 
do  ail  in  my  power  to  maintain  them  in  all  their 
j'.ist  splendour  and  dignity,  influence  and  inte- 
grity. But  surely,  as  1  liave' repeatedly  ob- 
served, there  ought  to  exist  no  distinction 
whatever  in  the  rij>his  of  British  subjects,  ei- 
ther  of  person  or  yiroporty.  Nor  can  I  per- 
ceive why  anv  of  the  richts  of  the  West  Indian 
colonist  shoukl  for  an  instant  be  placed  in  a 
worse  condition  than  those  of  the  highest  and 
most  potent  nobleman  of  the  land;  or  exposed 
to  any  sort  of  injury  or  op()ression,  while  he  is 
denied  the  privilege  of  being  represented  in 
those  national  councils  whicli  now  so  wantonly 
and  unwarrantably  annoy  him. 
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That  the  West  Indian  planters,  therefore, 
are  entitled  to  the  property  constituted  by  the 
labour  of  their  slaves,  is  undoubted.  Without 
this  labour  their  landed  estates,  or  plantations, 
would  be  altogether  worthless  ;  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  die  one  would  be  the  total  ruin  and  des- 
truction of  tiic  other.  It  was  in  this  view  that 
this  species  of  labour  was  orii^inally  created 
and  guarant(:ed  by  law  to  the  colonists.  Cer- 
tainly one  law  may  revoke  and  annul  another; 
but  surely  that  law  cannot  be  just  or  reason- 
able which,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
would  at  the  sauKJ  time  destroy  the  property 
secured  to  us  in  perpetuity  by  such  law.  The 
iniaL'ination  of  man  has  never  conceived  any 
thing  more  completely  at  variance  with  the 
principles  both  of  morality  and  justice,  than 
the  intervention  of  parliament  with  the  proper- 
ty of  British  subjects,  no  matter  what  its  na- 
ture may  be,  without,  at  least,  the  represen- 
tation of  those  subjects  in  that  parliament.  I 
have  already  shewn  how  contrarj^  it  is  to  the 
spirit,  and  even  the  letter,  of  our  constitution 
of  government.  And  with  regard  to  the  legal 
right  of  the  planters  to  the  perpetual  service  of 
their  slaves,  Blackstone  informs  us,  '*  that  a 
slave  or  negro,  the  instant  he  lands  in  England, 
becomes  a  freeman;  that  is,  the  law  will  pro- 
tect him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  person,  and 
his  property.    Yet,  with  regard  to  any  right 
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which  the  master  mny  have  laicfully  acquiretl 
to  the  perpetual  service  of  John  or   Tliumas, 
this  ivill  remain  txactly  in  the  same  state  as 
before,^'"'*-     Now,   will  any  body,  of  the   least 
pretensions  to   a  knowledge  of  acts   of  parlia- 
ment and  history,  pretend  to  say  that  the  plan- 
ters in  the  West  Indies  did  not  lawfulli/  ac^ 
quire  a  right  to  the  perpetual  services  of  their 
slaves'?    If  not,    why    ail   this  outcry  against 
them]  What  have  they  done  but  avail  ihcni- 
selves  of  privileges  common  to  us  all  1  Are  they 
then  to  be  denounccd-and  proscribed  fo)*  mere-' 
ly  defending  their  consequent  right  of  proper- 
ty 1  1  hope  not.     The  planters,  then,  and  not 
their  slaves,  are  the  labourers  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.     The  labour  which  creates  and  preserves 
their  property  is  alone  their  own  ;  and  should 
it  unfortunately  be  destroyed,  the  loss  will  bo 
their's,  and    their^s   alone.     Let  the  disgrace 
and  infamy  lie  where  they  ought.     Even  mo- 
^'alists  are  not  silent  on  such  a  subject  as  this; 
iuul  they  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  nothing  can 
generate  greater  dissatisfaction  and  indignation 
^han  an  interference  with  the  fruits  of  a  man's 
hidustry.     They  say  that  it  produces  a  variety 
of  sentiments :  a  dissatisfaction  that  the  labour-, 
er  does  not  enjoy  that  reward  to  which  his  in^ 
ilustry  entitled  him  :  a  dissatisfaction  that  an^ 
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other  person,  i^^o  did  not  liihour,  sliould  ac» 
quire  tlie  possession  ol'an  object  of  labour:  and 
an  indijLi^nalion  against  the  man  who   deprived 
the  labour  ot*  his  just  reward.     This  sentiment, 
"  that  the  labourer  deserves  the  fruit  of  his  own 
labour,"  is   the    chief,  ^he  only  foundation  of 
the  sense  of  property.     An  attempt  to  deprive 
him  of  it  is  a  species  of  injustice  which  rouses 
the  indignation  of  every  impartial   s[)ectator; 
and  so  deeply  are  these  principles   implanted 
in  our  nature,  that  we  cannot  help  feeling  some 
degree  of  remorse  when   we    deprive  even  a 
hive  of  bees  of  that  provision  which  they  had 
industriously  collected  for  their  own  use.*     But 
what  is  the   provision  of  a  hive  of  bees,  eithyr 
in  a  moral  or  political  point  of  view,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  vast  mass  of  national  capital  in- 
vested in  the  West  Indian  colonies'?  That  ca- 
pital amounts  to  Ji:i30,000,000 !  The  number 
of  slaves   in  those  colonies  amounts  to  at  least 
700,000  ;   and  if  each   slave  be  estimated  a;; 
worth  i^lOO,  which  is  no  unreasonable   esti- 
mate, the   whole  value  of  slaves,  or  rather  the 
labour  of  those  slaves,    will  at  least  be  wortli 
£70,000,000.     But  what  would  become  of  the 
land  without  the  labour  in  question  ;  seeing  on 
all  hands,    that   it  is  such  labour  alone  which 


•   Videt  Diigald  Steward's  Philosophy  of  the  active  and 
nioial  powtTB  of  man, 
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•iivcs  any  tlic  smallest  value  to  land  ?  It  must, 
of  course,  be  equal  in  value  to  tiie  slaves  :  and 
ifso,  tlio  whole  amount  of  proj)erty,  belonging 
to  IJritisb  suljjects  in  the  West  Indies  alone, 
wliicli  is  daily  interfered  with  by  parliament, 
and  now  tikreatened  to  be  destroyed  without 
"ither  the  consent  of  these  subjects  themselves, 
or  the  prospect  of  any  compensation  whatever, 
will,  on  tli(^  most  moderate  calculation,  reach 
To  One  JluNi)iiKi>  AN©  l'\)iiTY  Millions  of 
J*oUi\n8  Sterlinc;  !  Have  the  colonists  no  cause 
of  alarm  then  1  JIave  tliey  no  property  at 
stake?  Are  they,  or  are  they  not  British  sub- 
jects'? If  they  are  not,  why,  the  sooner  their 
j)roperty  is  resigned  to  the  elements,  and 
themselves  to  the  assasin  and  the  murderer,  the 
better.  But,  if  they  are,  in  the  sacred  and 
awful  name  of  the  God  of  mercv,  be  merciful 
unto  them.  They  have  some  little  claim  up- 
on your  generosity  and  humanity,  if  not  to  your 
[)rotection.  They  once  had  rights,  as  British 
subjects,  both  natural  and  constitutional.  Not 
knowing  by  what  laws  or  by  what  authority 
ihey  have  been  deprived  of  such  rights — not 
knowing  by  what  crime  they  have  forfeited 
them, — they  still  think  they  ought  to  enjoy 
tiiem,  and  are  determined  to  defend  them- 
selves against  their  usurpation  by  any  power 
or  body  of  men  whatsoever.  O  !  then  beware 
what  vou  do.     Reflect  deeply,  seriously,  anc^ 
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tlevoiilJy,  on  the  present  situation  of  our  fel- 
low-subjects in  the  colonies.  Remember,  O  ! 
timely  remember,  that  we  are  all  breth- 
ren— llie  children  of  the  same  national  fami- 
ly— the  subjects  of  the  same  crown — the  heirs 
of  the  same  constitution — the  objects  of  the 
equal  protoction  of  our  laws — the  inheritors  of 
British  Freedom — and  the  undistinguished 
claimants  of  British  Justice.  Stretch  to  us, 
ere  it  be  too  late,  tho  right  hand  of  fellowship ; 
introduce  us  into  your  councils;  admit  us  into 
your  confidence,  especially  when  all  we  pos- 
sess on  earth  is  endangered,  and  all  will  yet 
be  well.  We  shall  then  indeed  be  one  people, 
with  common  rights,  common  privileges,  com^ 
nion  laws,  and  common  interests.  ♦♦Entreat 
me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  follow- 
ing after  thee  :  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will 
go  ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge  '.  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my 
God !" 

Thus,  then,  we  find  that  the  property  of  Bri- 
tish subjects  in  the  colonies  is  bound  down  and 
surrounded  with  a  treble  chain  of  taxation,  both 
direct  and  indirect.  Restrictions  upon  our 
trade  and  commerce  forms  the  first  head  of 
complaint.  Direct  imposts  upon  our  importa- 
tions forms  the  second  ;  and  immediate  inter- 
ference with  ouK  labour,  industry  and  capital, 
constitutes  the  third.    So,  that,  prq^erly  speak- 
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hi<r,  we  are  left  in  the  peaceable  ^nd  undisturb* 
etl  possession  of  nothing  which  we  can  fairly 
call  our  own.     What  the  amount  of  property 
niny    be,  which  is  thus  subjected  to  the  power 
of  a  parliament  in  wlijch  it  has  never  been  re- 
presented, it  is  very  diificuU  to  calculate  ;   but 
it  requires  no  great  exertion  of  the  mind  to  sup- 
pose, that  it  is  at  least  equal  in  value  to  the 
sum  of  the  capitcd  invested   in  the  lands  and 
commerce  of  the  colonies.    However,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  altogether  remain  in  the  dark 
with  respect  to  a  point  of  so  much  importance, 
I  shall  in  this  place  copy  a  passage   from  tlie 
Quarterly  Review  of  April,  1831 ;  which  will 
enable  us  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  extent  of 
the  power  claimed  over  us,  and  the  magnitude 
f)f  the  sacrifice  which  we  annuallv  make  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  and  the  mother  country, 
without  being  either  consulted  or  advised. 

"  We  now  come," says  the  Quaterly  Review, 
•*  to  certain  restraints  and  imposts  which  the 
mother-country  has  laid  npqn  the  colonies  for 
the  extension  of  its  own  trade,  the  partial  or  to- 
tal abolition  of  which,  if  it  should  be  thought 
expedient,  would  greaily  diminish  the  heavy 
expenditure  to  which  the  colonists  are  now 
subject.  Such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  obtain 
full  information  respecting  the  nature  of  these 
restrictions,  and  the  annual  additional  expense 
\Q  which  they  are  supposed  to  put  the  colonists, 
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we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  collection  of  state- 
ments, calculations  and  explan?\tions,  lately 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  West 
India  Committee,  and  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons.*  As  want  of  space  and 
the  fear  of  becomi  ng  tedious  prevent  us  from 
inserting  them  at  large  in  this  place,  we  shall 
subjoin  the  recapitulation  of  them  which  has 
been  drawn  up  by  the  commiitee, 

ficcaj)iiulation   of.  Restrictions   on    Colonial 

Trade, 

Fish  : 
From  Newfoundland 
enhancement  of  cost    Digest  vi. 
From  Great  Britain, 

ditto.  Digest  vii. 

American  Supplies : 
Enhancement  in  cost  Digest  ix. 
in  freights  Digest  x. 
Restrictions  and  dis- 
advantages in  sale       Digest  xi. 


£75,544 

68,668 

86,677 
94,801 


187,576 


Total  enhancement  in  the  cost  of 
American  or  Transatlantic  ar- 
ticles, caused  by  the  restrictive 
system  "  ,  £513,266 

British  Manufactures : 

Pnhancement  iu  cost  Digest  xiii.         372,575 


f  7  th  Feb.  18(31,  No.   120,  p.  60—71. 
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Freights: 
Enhancement  in,  to  and 

Irom  Europe      Digest  xiv.  438,274 
On  surplus  produce  Digest  xv.   75,550 


Deduct  net  revenue  derived  by  the 
colonists  in  din>inution  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  these  several 
restrictions,  Digest  viii. 


-513,824 
1,399,665 


7,312 


£1,392,353 

**  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  fully  under- 
stand all  th«  items  contained  in  the  preceding 
recapitulation,  but  we  believe  that,  in  forming 
an  estimate  prospectively  of  the  loss  which  the 
colonies  sustain  under  this  head,  the  sums  con- 
tained under  Nos.9,10,  and  11  of  the  digest,  and 
forming  together  an  aggregate  of  369,054/.ought 
in  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  colonies  and  theUnited  States,  to  be 
deducted  from  £1,392,353 — the  sum  total 
shown  by  the  preceding  recapitulation  ;  and  a 
sum  of  £75,340  16s.  lOd.  ought  to  be  added, 
being  the  amount  of  certain  annual  duties  col- 
lected in  the  West  India  colonies,  in  1828,  on 
the  importation  of  various  articles  from  the 
United  States — the  expense  of  collecting  which 
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duties,  however,  it  well  deserves  attention, 
comes  to  no  less  than  £68,028  153.  or  within 
cCi -312  Is.  lOd.  of  the  whole  sum  coiicctotl. 
When  these  corrections  have  hoen  miuU\ 
there  will  still  remain  the  sum  of  £1,098,(3^51) 
IGs.  lOd.  said  to  he  annually  drawn  from  the 
colonies,  in  addition  to  the  enormous  duiioy 
which  are  levied  on  rum  and  sugar.  On  the 
whole  of  this  statement  we  shall  only  observe, 
that,  if  it  should  be  true  that  the  colonies  have 
for  so  many  vears  submitted  to  this  heavy  loss 
for  the  direct  and  indirect  advantage  of  the 
mother  country,  we  do  not  see  how  she  can 
refuse,  in  the  day  of  their  distress,  either  to 
abandon  the  restrietions  altogether,  or  to  ^^rant 
to  the-colonists  an  adequate  compensation." 

There  is  another  alternative,  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  this  important  question,  which  the 
learned  and  intelligent  Reviewer  might  have 
noticed.  I  mean  the  alternative  of  representa- 
tion ;  without  which  any  interference  widi  co- 
lonial property  by  parliament,  or  the  disposal 
of  a  single  farthing's  worth  of  it  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  I  maintain  not  only  to  be  un- 
constitutional and  a  direct  breach  upon  the 
birthrights  of  British  subjects,  but  an  absolute 
publick  robbery.  No  compensation  whatever 
can  justify  an  act  of  illegal  oppression.  But  if  it 
could,  what  right,  I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
has  parliament  to  dispose  of  one  particle  of  co- 
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lonial  property  without  the  consent  in  parluu 
jiicnt  of  the  owners?  If  itiius  become  absokite- 
ly  necessary  that  colonial  property  sljould  thus 
on  every  side  be  interfered  with,  one  would 
naturally  suppose,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
would  be  to  obtain  for  the  colonies  some  fair 
and  constitutional  opportunity  of  being  heard  in 
self-defence.  And  what  could  possibly  be  more 
so  than  the  representation  now  sought  for? 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  might  the  subject  of 
compensation  be  mooted.  Deprivation  is  one 
thing :  compensation  another.  You  cannot,  on 
any  sound  principles  of  reason  or  justice,  be  at 
once  the  spoliator  and  the  judge  of  the  amount 
of  an  adequate  remuneration  for  a  loss  caused 
by  your  own  illegal  deeds.  That  would  be  to 
endow  you  with  a  power  totally  incompatible 
with  both  our  natural  and  constitutional  rights. 
You  must  therefore  concede  to  us  our  first  re- 
quest, before  we  can  admit  your  right  of  inter- 
Tention  as  to  what  ought  to  be  considered  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  destruction  of  any  part  of 
our  property.  In  short,  representation  in  par- 
liament is  the  rigJit  of  every  British  subject 
who  holds  British  property  ;  and  when  any  part 
of  such  property  is  attempted  to  b(^  disposed  of 
by  the  state,  the  admission  of  this  right  of  re- 
presentation ought  to  be  made  a  sine  qua  ?ion. 
Without  granting  this  as  a  preliminary  com- 
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pact,  the  treaty  must  altogether  coasc,  and 
the  parties  must  abide  by  tlieir  extrenit? 
rights. 

*<»*  I  must  again  trouble  the  reader  on  the  subject  vf 
my  third  Chapter.  In  a  note  at  the  foot  of  pp.  60  and 
61,  he  will  lind  a  statement  of  the  number  of  passiijjjcs 
made  by  two  regular  traders  from  Greenock  to  Qaebec 
during  last  summer,  or  rather  the  season  of  our  navigatiori, 
which  generally  commences  towards  the  end  of  April,  and 
closes  in  the  middle  of  November.  In  that  statenuot 
will  be  found  a  blank  for  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  those 
vessels  in  Greenock,  after  the  performance  of  their  sixth 
trip.  So  far  as  regards  the  Sophia  the  reader  will  plciisc 
to  fill  UD  this  blank  with  the  *'  IGth  December.  '  The 
same  vessel  after  remaining  in  Greenock  for  fourteen  days, 
made  a  seventh  trip,  during  the  same  year,  to  New- York, 
where  she  arrived  on  or  about  the  5th  of  February,  (for 
I  cannot  discover  the  day  to  a  certainty.)  The  reader 
will  then  be  pleased  to  peruse  the  following  paragraph,  ta- 
ken from  the  Montreal  Gazette  of  the  15th  of  February 
1832. 

"  It  will  be  perceived  by  the  leading  paragraph,  that  our 
regular  trader,  the  Sophia^  has  arrived  at  l^'eio-Yorfi 
from  Greenock.  She  is  now  commanded  by  Capt.  Las- 
ton,  Capt.  Neill  having  remained  at  Greenock^  we  under- 
stand, to  superintend  th«  building  of  a  very  superior  new 
ship  intended  for  this  trade,  and  which  he  is  to  command. 
The  Sophia,  we  have  heard,  is  to  be  in  future  a  regular 
trader  between  London  and  this  port.  The  promptitude 
of  the  owners  of  the  Sophia,  in  sending  her  to  Neiv-  York-, 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  She  was  only  a  fortnight 
in  Greenock  harbour,  after  reaching  it  from  Quebec,  ha- 
ving arrived  on  the  16th  December.     Whwi  the  Sophia 
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again  reaches  Jfritairit  which  it  is  probable  she  will^^o  !>jr 
the  end  of  Diarch,  she  will  have  made  eight  trips  across 
the  Atlantic  in  the  course  of  a  single  twelvemonth.  We 
may  remind  our  friends  at  a  distance,  that  the  was  the  first 
to  attempt  making  three  complete  voyages  between  Gree- 
nock and  Quebect  in  which  both  she  and  the  Cherub  suc- 
ceeded this  season.*' 


Should  ^ri/5be  issued,  the  Colonies  will  now  take  up- 
on themselves  the  responsibility  of  returning  them  in  pro- 
per time.  It  may  be  presumption  to  attempt  to  combat 
with  the  elements ;  but  it  does  not  seem  altogether  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  they  may  be  propitiated^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Constitutional  right  of  the    Colonies  to 
Representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
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The  object  of  this  final  chapter  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  confine 
witliin  as  narrow  hounds  as  possible,  is  to  draw 
a  faint  sketch  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  ultimate 
results  of  the  Constitutional  or  Lo^islative  pow- 
er of  the  Imperial  Parliament  over  the  colonics ; 
.  and  thence  deduce,  hy  one  or  two  short  obser- 
vations, the  still  farther  right  of  the  colonies  to 
the  representation  which  they  now  claim. 

If  it  could  be  said,  that  the  inauspicious  reign 
of  James  I.  of  England  embraced  any  event 
more  memorable  than  another,  it  must  certain- 
ly be  the  establishment  of  the  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica; an  event  which,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
benefits  that  have  already  arisen  to  maidvind 
from  it,  and  look  forward  to  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  it  is  yet  likely  to  have  on  hu- 
man affairs,  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  From  the  peaceful  yet  despotic  reign 
of  this  monarch,  to  the  turbulent  and  no  less 
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tyrannical  sway  of  the  puritan  rcpublick,  the 
colonies  were  jj^overncd  and  tlicir  alTairs  exchi- 
sivcly  niana^'ed  by  the  Sovcrcijijn.  lie  assu- 
med llie  picroirative  of  granting  or  refusing,  at 
pleasure,  permission  to  his  sid)jecls  to  emigrate. 
J  lis  charters  and  letters  patent  could  alone 
form  a  colony,  and  establish  a  system  of  laws 
for  its  wellare  and  government.  His  grants 
were  the  only  legal  title  to  the  lands;  and  his 
commissions  the  onlv  JidminisUalive  authority, 
i  hese  sovereign  indili.Msihle  rirdits  appear  to 
liave  derived  their  origin  from  the  idea  that  no 
power  but  that  of  a  king  alone  could  be  exer- 
cised over  the  su[)jcct ;  c.s])ecially  over  subjects 
who  had  transported  themselves  beyond  the 
known  ancient  boundaries  of  tlie  realm.  Nor, 
until  a  period  comparatively  recent,  did  the 
colonists  themselves  seriously  demur  to  these 
pretensions  to  purely  monarchirrd  government; 
and  we  find  that  no  sooner  liad  the  first  body 
of  English  colonists  settled  themselves,  in 
1621,  at  INew  Plymouth,  than,  by  a  formal  in- 
strumcnt,  ihey  declared  themselves  subjects  of 
the  crown  of  England,  and  solemnly  engaged 
themselves  to  an  absolute  submission  to  such 
laws  and  rules  as  should  be  established  for  the 
good  of  the  colony.  I  have  in  the  fmniediate 
preceding  chapter  shewn  somewhat  more  at 
large  tlie  manner  in  which  our  kings  enforced^ 
their  power  over  die  colonics  to  the  entire  ext 
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elusion  of  parliament,  and  traced  the  first  at- 
tempts made  by  the  latter  to  obtain  a  constitu- 
tional share  in  a  government  in  which,  if  it 
must  at  all  be  exercised,  they  ought  undoubt- 
edly from  the  first  to  have  participated.  It 
becomes  necessary,  howeyer,  in  this  place,  to 
go  considerably  more  into  detail,  in  order  to 
put  the  reader  in  possession  of  as  complete  a 
view  as  possible  of  the  iliimit^ble  legislative 
power  claimed  by  parliament  oVcr  the  colo- 
nies: a  pow^r  not  only  unconstitutional,  but 
utterly  insupportable,  without  the  reciprocal 
right  of  representation. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  the  Jirst 
as  well  as  the  last  general  exercise  of  the  pow- 
ers of  parliament  over  the  colonies,  was  the 
enactment  of  a  law  declaratory  of  those  pow- 
ers. Indeed  there  is  little  or  no  difTerenco  in 
the  expressions  maae  use  of  in  these  notable 
first  and  last  acts;  and,  at  a  distance  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter,  and  after  the  loss  of  by  far 
the  moist  valuable  portion  of  the  colonies,  the 
doctrine  of  a  constitutional  parliament,  evident- 
ly appears  to  have  been  founded  on  that  of  an 
anti^monarchical  and  republican  one!  Among 
the  first  acts  of  the  latter,  upon  their  rupture 
with  the  king,  was  an  ordinance  establishing 
the  authority  of  the  mother  country  over  the 
colonies.  It  declares,  **  that  in  Virginia,  and 
the   Islands   of    Barbadoes,     Antigua,   Saint 
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Christopher,  Nevis,  Monlserrat,  BermndaSj 
and  divers  other  islands  nndplaces  in  America, 
there  have  been  and  are  colonics  and  planta- 
tions which  were  planted  at  the  cost,  and  stt- 
tlcd  by  the  people,  and  by  the  authority  of  this 
nation,  wliich  are  and  ought  to  he  Suronoi- 
NATE  to,  and  Dependext  upon,  England  ;  and 
have,  ever  since  the  planting  thcrcol',  been,  and 
ought  to  be,  suiJJECT  to  such  laws,  orders  and 
regulations,  as  are  or  shall  be  made  by  the 
Parliament  of  Exca-AND."  In  order  that  no 
time  might  be  lost  in  nilifying,  by  an  overt  act 
of  legislation,  this  new  and  unbounded  authori- 
ty, the  same  jnirliament,  composed  by  lords 
and  commons  only,  in  1(313,  raised  the  duty 
u|)on  plantation  tobacco  to  4d.  per  pound  ;  aK 
though  in  the  following  }  ear  they  reduced  it  to 
8d.  per  poimd,  custom  and  excise  together; 
**  they  finding,"  as  the  ordinance  expresses  it, 
"  that  the  duty  of  4d.  had  somewhat  intermit- 
ted the  trade  in  that  commodily,"  We  h^ve 
already  seen,*  that,  during  the  same  year,  an 
ordinance  was  passed,  making  the  earl  of  War-. 
wick  governor  in  chief  and  lor  I  high  admiral 
of  tliose  islands  and  other  plantations,  inliabi- 
ted,  planted,  or  belonging  to  any,  his  majesty's 
the  king  of  Englantr&  subjects,  within  the 
bounds,  and  upon  the  coasts  of  America;  and 
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thai,  at  the  same  time,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, for  regulating  the  plantations.  We 
have  also  seen*  that  the  powers  which  the  king 
formerly  exercised  over  the  colonies,  were  re- 
voked, and  that  the  same  powers  were  lodged 
in  the  new  council  of  state.  Thus,  the  so- 
vereignty of  parliament  was  rendered  thence- 
forth plenary. 

The  next  ordinance  passed  by  the  lords  and 
commons  was  in  1646  ;  and  as  it  is  universally 
admitted  to  have  formed  the  foundation  of  our 
celebrated  navigation  laws,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  copy  it  at  length.  It  recites  "  that 
whereas  several  plantations  of  Virginia,  Ber- 
mudas, Barbadoes,  and  other  places  of  Ameri- 
ca, have  been  much  beneficial  to  this  kingdom, 
by  the  increase  of  navigation,  and  of  the  cus- 
toms arising  from  the  cjannodities  of  the 
growth  of  those  plantations  imported  into  this 
kingdom  ;  and  as  goods  and  necessaries  carried 
thither  from  hence  have  not  hitherto  paid  any 
custom,  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  the  said 
plantations,  it  is  now  ordained  by  the  lords  and 
commons  in  parliament,  that  all  merchandize, 
goods,  and  necessaries,  for  the  supportation, 
use,  and  expense  of  the  said  plantations,  shall 
pay  no  custom  or  duty  for  the  same,  the  duty 
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of  excise  only  excepted  for  three  years  to 
come,  except  to  the  plantations  in  Newfound- 
land :  security  being  given  here,  and  certifi- 
cates from  thence,  that  the  said  goods  be  really 
exported  thither,  and  for  the  only  use  of  the 
said  plantations  :  provided  always,  that  none  in 
any  of  the  ports  of  the  said  plantations  do  suf- 
fer any  ship  or  vessel  to  lade  any  goods  of 
the  growth  of  the  plantations,  and  carry  them 
to  foreif^n  parts,  except  in  English  bottoms,  un- 
der forfeiture  of  the  before-named  exemption 
from  customs."  Such  are  the  first  rude  outlines 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  commercial  palla- 
dium of  Britain.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  not 
the  less  trua,  that  it  is  to  the  spirit  of  commer- 
cial monopoly  which  pervades  the  above  ordi- 
nance, that  the  aborigines  of  North  America 
owe,  (if  they  owe  any  thing  to  civilization,)  the 
efforts  which  began  to  be  made  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  civilize 
and  christianize  them  ;  the  people  of  England 
becoming  extremely  jealous  of  the  benefits  re- 
ported to  have  been  derived  by  the  trade  of 
France  from  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
Canadian  missionaries.  In  this  view,  the  rump 
parliament,  in  1649,  erected  a  corporation  for 
propagating  the  gospel  amongst  the  Indians. 
By  an  act  of  the  same  session  of  parliament, 
collections  were  made  throughout  England,  by 
which  the  corporation  was  enabled  to  purchase 
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an  estate  of  £600  per  annum.  It  may  be  ad- 
ded, that,  at  the  restoration,  this  institution 
was  established  on  a  more  legal  and  permanent 
basis  ;  the  famous  Boyle  becoming  its  first  pre- 
sident, I  trust  its  moral  effects  have  far  surpas- 
sed the  original  motives  for  its  establishment, 
as  no  principles  seem  to  be  more  at  variance 
with  each  other  than  those  of  an  ag<ziandizing 
commerce  and  an  enlightened  and  philosophi- 
cal code  of  mental  instruction.  In  1650,  the 
colonies  of  Virginia,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and 
Bermudas,  having  with  some  reason  exhihited 
strong  symptoms  of  a  disinclination,  to  submit 
to  the  new  order  of  things  in  England,  the  rump 
parliament  prohibited  all  correspondence  with 
them,  unless  by  special  leave  from  the  council 
of  state.  The  same  ordinance  granted  permis- 
sion to  all  merchant-ships,  as  well  as  national 
ships  of  vt^ar,  to  seize  on  the  ships  and  mer- 
chandize of  those,  \v  i]o  were  then  stiled  rebel- 
lions  inhabitants.  Many  disaffected  royalists, 
to  make  use  of  the  words  of  the  ordinance, 
havinof  resorted  to  the  colonies  in  foreio^n 
ships,  a  clause  was  inserted  for  prohibiting, 
under  forfeiture  of  shipy  and  goods,  any  for- 
eigners from  resorting  to,  or  trading  thither, 
without  a  licence,  ou  any  pretext  whatever. 
During  the  succeeding  year,  1651,  the  rump 
parliament,  (I  hope  the  freqiicnt  repetition  of 
the  appellation  will  give  no  offence,)  passed 
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the  first  act  of  navigcAion.     The  object  of  this 
law,  which  was  the  precursor  of  the  great  navi- 
gation act  of  Charles  IL,  was  the  advancement 
at  once  of  our  shipping,  commerce  and  planta- 
tions. It  heing  observed  that,  for  several  years, 
the  English   merchants  were  in  the  habit  of 
employing  Dutch  shipping  for  carrying  home 
their    merchandize,  in    consequence   of  their 
ff-eight  being  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  that 
of  English  vessels  :  that  Dutch  shipping  were 
made  use  of  for  importing  American  produce, 
whilst  our  own  shipping  lay  rotting  in  our  har- 
bours :   and  that  our  sailors,  for  want  of  em- 
ployment at  home,  transferred  their  services 
to  foreign   countries,  the  parliament  therefore 
wisely  enacted,  that  no  merchandize,  either  of 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  including  also  our 
own  plantations  there,  should  be  imported  into 
England  in  any   but  English-built  ships,  and 
belonging  either    to  English   or  to    English- 
plantation  subjects,  navigated  also  by  English' 
commanders,  and   three-fourtlis  of  the  sailors 
Englishmen  :   excepting,  however,  such   mer- 
chandize as  should  be  imported  directly  from  the 
original  place  of  its  growth  or  manufacture  in 
Europe  solely.    This  was  certainly  a  great  act  of 
restraint  un  ^n  the  trade  and  natural  freedom  of 
the  colonies  ;  but  our  great  naval  and  commer- 
cial rivals  at  that  time,  the  Dutch,  were  the 
greatest  sufferers :  so  much  so,  that  this  acjt 
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occasioned  a  war  between  the  two  repuLlIckv, 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  between 
Rome  and  Carthage. 

I  now  approach  the  period  of  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy ;  when,  a  better  order  of 
things  rendering  it  impossible  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  colonies  should  be  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  cither  branch  of  llic  legislature  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other,  the  various  rights  of 
the  governing  powers  of  the  empire  were  uni- 
ted, and  the  constitution  once  more  restored 
to  its  just  equilibrium.  Here  again  a  new 
course  of  legislation  for  the  colonies  commen- 
ced, v/hich  has  not  yet  terminated,  and  which 
is  likely  not  to  ternnnate  until  either  there  shall 
be  no  colonies  to  legislate  for,  or  until  their 
just  claims  to  representation  in  parliament  be 
fairly  admitted  and  freely  granted.  It  aimed 
at  three  different  objects — the  regulation  of  the 
general  trade  of  the  colonies,  the  limitation  cf 
their  internal  rights,  privileges  and  property, 
aird  the  direct  imposition  of  taxes.  Let  us  now 
attend  to  a  few  of  its  details. 

The  first  act  passed  after  the  restoration  in 

t. 

which  the  colonies  were  interested,  was  the  fa- 
mous ncfvigation  act,  which  at  once  confirmed 
and  enlarged  the  provisions  oi'  all  preceding 
acts  of  a  similar  tendency.  Its  avowed  objco. 
was  the  general  encouragement  and  increase 
ef  shipping  and  navigation:    '*  wherein,"  says 
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the  preamble,  *'  under  the  good  providence 
and  protection  of  God,  the  wealth,  safety,  and 
strength  of  this  kingdom  are  so  much  concern- 
ed." In  as  far  as  tlie  colonies  were  concerned, 
it  declares,  that  no  goods  or  commodities  what- 
soever shall  be  imported  into,  or  exported 
from,  any  of  the  king's  lands,  islands,  planta-. 
tions,  or  territories,  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  Ame- 
rica, in  any  other  than  English,  Irish,  or  plan- 
tation-built ships,  and  whereof  the  master,  and 
at  least  three- fourths  of  the  mariners  shall  bo 
Englishmen,  under  forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods : 
that  none  but  natural-born  subjects,  or  natura- 
lized, shall  henceforth  exercise  the  occupation 
of  a  merchant  or  factor  in  those  places,  under 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels :  that  no  goods 
of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture,  of 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  shall  be  imported 
into  England,  but  in  such  ships  as  do  truly 
belong  to  English  people,  either  here  or  in  the 
king's  lands  or  plantations  in  those  parts,  and 
navigated  as  above :  and  that  no  sugar,  tobac- 
co, cotton-wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fustic,  or  o- 
ther  dying  woods  of  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  our  Asian,  African,  or  American  colonies, 
shall  be  shipped  from  the  said  colonies  to  any 
place  but  to  England,  Ireland,  or  to  some  other 
of  liis  majesty's  said  plantations,  there  to  be 
landed ;  under  forfeiture  as  before.  Such  are 
a  few  of  the  provisions  of  Ln  act,  which  Sic 
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Josiah    Child  has  not  unreasonably  dignified 
with  the  title  of  our  charta  maritima.    In  1692, 
a  new  charter  having  boon  granted  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  colonial  legislature  being  highly 
indignant  at  some  of  its  clauses,  they  passed 
an  act,  denying  in  the   boldest  and  strongest 
terms  the  right  of  any  authority  but  that  of  the 
general  court  to  impose  any  tax  whatever  upon 
the    colony.     This  example  was  followed  by 
the  legislature  of   New- York,    who  declared 
that,  not  only  in  matters  of  taxation,  but  of 
general  legislation,  its  own  authority  \vas  su- 
preme and  exclusive.     This  roused  the  resent- 
ment of  die  mother  country  against  the  colo- 
nies ;  and,  in  1696,  parliament  passed  a  law, 
declaring,    *'  that  all  laws,    by-laws,    usages, 
and  customs,  which  shall  be  in  practice  in  any 
of  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  any  law  ma^e, 
or  to  be  made,  in  this  kingdom  relative  to  the 
said  plantations,  shall  be  void  and  of  none  ef- 
fect."    Not  long  afterwards  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  trial  of  pirates  in  the    colonies,  into 
which  the  following  clause  was  inserted,  and 
whicli  stretches  the  power  of  parliament  over 
the  colonics,  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  carri- 
ed:-—" Be  it  further  declared,  that  if  any  of 
the    governors,  or  any   person  or  persons  in 
authority  there,  shall  refuse  to  yield  obedience 
to  this  act,  such  refusal  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
ia  forfeiture  of  all  and  every  the  charters  grant- 
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ted  for  the  government  and  propriety  of  such 
plantations."  It  Was  during  this  same  year, 
1696,  that  tlic  board  of  foreign  commerce  and 
plantations  was  appointed.  Among  other  pow- 
ers vested  in  this  board,  it  was  authorized — to 
inquire  ;  into  the  i^condition  of  the  plantations, 
as  well  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  go- 
vernment there,  as  in  relation  to  commerce, 
and  how  those  colonies  might  be  rendered 
most  beneficial  to  this  kingdom;  to  inquire 
what  naval  stores  might  be  furnished  from  the 
plantations,  and  how  the  same  might  be  best 
procured:  to  prepare  instructions  for  gover- 
nors, and  to  take  an  account  of  their  adminis- 
trations: to  examine  the  journals  of  the  coun- 
cils, and  the  acts  or  laws  made  by  the  respec- 
tive general  assemblies,  in  order  to  his  majes- 
ty's approbation  or  disallowance  thereof:  to 
require  an  account  of  all  monies  given  by  the 
assemblies  for  public  uses,  and  how  the  samo 
was  expended:  and  to  make  representations 
and  reports  to  his  majesty,  or  the  privy  coun- 
cil, in  writing,  as  there  should  be  occasion. 
It  was  also  during  this  same  year,  that  parli- 
ament, in  order  to  prevent  frauds  and  abuses 
in  the  plantation  trade,  enacted,  that  all  vessels 
trading  to  or  from  our  Asian,  African  and 
American,  plantations  or  settlements,  should 
be  English,  Irish^  or  plantation,  built;  and 
that  their  cargoes  should  be  either  English, 
Irish,  or  plantation  property,   and  registered 
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as  such.'*  And  reciting  tKat  the  North-Ame- 
rican colonies  were  of  late  become  of  much 
greater  importance  to  England  than  formerly, 
it  was  further  enacted,  "  that  no  charter-pro- 
prietors of  lands  on  the  continent  of  America 
should  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  their  lands 
to  any  but  natural-born  subjects,  without  the 
king's  licence  in  council  for  that  purpose." 
Three  years  afterwards  the  severe  penalties  of 
£500  and  the  forfeiture  of  ship  and  cargo, 
were  inflicted  on  those  who  should  carry  wool 
or  woollen  manufactures  of  the  plantations  in 
America,  by  land  or  water,  to  any  place  out 
of  the  king^s  dominions. 

In  1703,  however,  we  stumble  upon  an  act 
of  a  more  beneficial  tendency.     But  its  origi- 
nal object  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  to 
aggrandize  the  mother  country  rather  than  the 
colonies ;  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  appear  at 
all  times  to  have  been  estimated  by  parliaiT>ent 
more  in  the  light  of  a  temporary  convenieneiy 
to  use  a  vulgar  term,  than  as  a  great  national 
treasury  of  wealth,  commerce,  and  political 
importance.      The  tar  company  of  Sweden 
having  absolutely  refused  to  let  England  have 
any  pitch  or  tar,  although  ready  money  was 
always  paid  for  it,  unless  permitted  to  be  car- 
ried by   Swedish  shipping,  and  at  their  own 
price,  the  first  act  was  passed  for  the  encou- 
ra^ng  the  importation  of  naval  stores  from  the 
plantations,  and  certain  bountiM  granted,  if 
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imported  in  ships  nayigated  according  to  law. 
An  undeviating  adiierence  to  the  principles  of 
tliis  prudent  enactment,  would  at  all  times  ren- 
der England  totally  independent  of  her  nor* 
thern  neighbours  as  far  as  respects  naval  stores. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  to  rei  on  on  such  mat- 
ters. By  another  act,  passed  the  same  year, 
j£10,000,  were  voted  for  the  employment  of 
skilful  persons,  and  furnishing  materials  for 
effectually  carrying  on  the  design  of  raising 
naval  stores  in  the  plantations ;  and,  by  a 
third  act,  a  penalty  of  iClOO  was  inflicted  on 
any  person  cutting  down  white  or  other  pine 
trees  of  certain  dimensions  in  the  plantations, 
The  provisions  of  this  last  act  were  enlarged 
in  1710 ;  and  the  surveyor-general  was  au- 
thorized to  mark  with  a  broad  arrow  all  such ' 
trees  as  were  fit  for  the  royal  navy,  and  keep 
a  register  of  the  same. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  jea- 
loui.y  entertained  by  England  of  the  progress 
of  our  colonial  manufacture,  than  an  act  pas- 
sed, in  1732,  with  respect  to  hats.  Finding 
that  a  great  quantity  of  hats  had  been  manu- 
factured in  the  northern  plantations,  and 
thence  exported  to  foreii^n  markets,  it  was  en- 
acted that  no  hats  or  felts  whatever  should  be 
exported  from  any  of  the  plantations  to  foreign 
parts,  nor  be  loaden  on  any  horse,  cart,  or 
other  carriage,  with  that  intent,  under  forfei- 
ture thereof,  and  of  £500  for  every  such  of- 
fence, and  aiders  and  abettors,  thorcin  forfei- 
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ted  J£40;  and  custom-house  oflkor.*,  permit- 
linj;  entrios  ol'such  liats  to  be  niado,  tbrt'eitcd 
tlicir  oflico  and  JCj'JO.     Nojil'  were  permitted 
to  mako  IiRts  in  tlie  culoiiios,  but  sudi  as  bad 
sorvt'd  an    apprenticeship    thereto    ol*  s(^ven 
years  ;  and  no    masier  could  have  at  any  time 
above  two  apprentices,  nor  employ  any  negro 
in  that  manol'acture.     JStrange  legislation;   but 
still  more  stranjje and  unconstitutional  interven- 
tion  with  the  rights  of  private  propc^rty  !  But 
this  is  not  all.     In  1741,  parliaDient  Ending:, 
that  the  continental  colonies  of  America  pro- 
])osed   to  set  up  a  bank  on  land  security,  they 
were  immediately  visited  with  a  *'  Wkcrcas^^* 
ai:d  told  that  **  the  presuming  to  act  as  a  cor- 
j)oraie  body,  or  to  make  transfers  or   assign- 
ments  of  shares,  without  legal  authority,  or 
the  pretending  to  act  imder  any   charter  for- 
merly granted  from  the  crown  for  any  particu- 
lar or   special  purposes  therein  expressed,  by 
})ersons    endeavouring  to    make   use   of  such 
♦  barter  for  any  such  other  purpose  not  thereby 
intended,  and  all  acting  under  such   obsolete 
charter  herein  described,  should  be  deemed  to 
be  publick  nuisances,  Jind  to  be  prosecuted  ac- 
cordingly, as  by  the   statute  of  the  16th  year 
of  kind    Richard   XL*    And   whereas  doubts 


*  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  M'liat  the  ])rovision$of 
this  ancient  Ktatute  are,  unless  they  have  reference  to  the 
liisputes  between  Kichard  and  the  City  of"  London,  the 
magistrates  of  which  he  deprived  of  their  officjc*,  and  lU^ 
city  of  its  privileges. 
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have  arisen  whcrher  that  act  doej  extend  to  his 
majesty's  dominions  in  America,"  it  was,  in 
the  next  reign  enacted,  that  the  above  act 
**  and  every  part  thereof  shall  extend  to  Bri- 
tish America^  and  the  contraveners  shall  be 
liable  to  the  like  fines,  punishments,  &.c.  to 
be  tried  in  the  king's  courts  in  America."  In 
1750,  an  act  was  pa^^^od  to  encourage  the  im- 
portation of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
any  mill,  or  other  engine,  for  slitting  or  roll- 
ing iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work  with  a 
tilt  hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making  steel, 
in  any  of  the  said  colonies.  In  1762,  an  act 
was  passed  establishing  a  tariff  of  regulated  pri- 
ces, which  were  fixed  as  the  standard  of  the 
trading  intercourse  between  the  white  people 
and  the  Indians.  In  1764,  an  act  was  passed 
declaring  it  just  and  necessary  that  a  revenue 
should  be  raised  in  his  majesty's  dominion  in 
America,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  defen- 
ding, protecting,  and  securing  the  same ;  and 
it  was  resolved  by  the  commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  parliament  assembled  to  give  several 
rates  and  duties  on  certain  goods  landed  in 
America. 

But  here  I  must  pause.  I  find  myself  sud- 
denly standing  on  the  summit  of  a  vast  and 
rugged  precipice  whose  altitude  makes  me  diz- 
zv: — 
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*•  In  (^Im  erlipfcc  (h'saittrmjt  twilight  •ht'dt 
On  liuHtlie  nations;  and  witU  fcur  of'ciiuitgt 
rcrpit'Xcs  uionarths.'* 
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In  endenvouriijor  to  penetrate  the  abyss  be- 
noalli  me,  1  can  disceru  notbin^  but  a  disniaJ 
scene  of  wide  spread  conl'iKsion.  I  bebold  a 
vendible,  but  proud  and  excited  parent  wiili 
tbe  chain  of  oppression  in  ojje  band,  and  the 
sronr;:e  ofautljority  in  the  other,  indicting  tiie 
penalties  oi*  disobedience  upon  ti'.e  oflsprinf^  oi' 
his  own  loins.  1  behold,  on  the  other  band, 
a  goodly  array  of  ardent  and  youthful  spirits, 
boiling  with  ind'^nation  and  resentment  a- 
gainst  their  parent  for  attempting  to  impose 
restraints  and  burdens  upon  their  native  ener- 
gies, wbich  they  can  neither  bear,  nor  be- 
lieve they  are  bound  to  submit  to,  and  aiming 
their  swords  at  the  heart  of  their  aillicted  luit 
stern  progenitor.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  either  party  can  be  appeased.  All  the 
elements  of  social  and  inglorious  strife  seem  to 
be  thickening  fast  around  them  both;  and  O! 
I  now  distinctly  hear  the  clasb  of  arms.  I  be- 
hold the  son  contending  in  deadly  conflict  with 
the  father,  and  brother  with  brother,  and  their 
kindred  blood  commingling  on  the  plains  of 
their  common  country.  I  behold  the  survi- 
vors withdrawing  in  separate  directions  from 
the  polluted  scene,  and  a  great  and  powerful 
nation  arise  which  knows  no  master.     O  may 
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the  world  never  again  witness  so  melancholy, 
yet  so  splendid  a  tragedy  ;  and  may  the  sons 
and  the  councils  of  Britain  for  ever  eschew  a 
fate  so  disasterous ! 

For  this  and  other  obvious  reasons  I  shall 
not  enter  into  a  detail  of  those  unhappy  mea- 
sures on  the  part  of  parliament  which  engen-, 
uered  the  American  revolution,  and  gave  in- 
dependence to  a  people  who,  with  regard  to 
intelligence  and  national  enterprise,  seem  des- 
tined to  be  our  greatest  and  most  enduring  ri- 
vals. In  addition  to  the  measures  which  I 
have  already,  and  1  fear  too  long,  dwelt  up- 
on, I  shall  therefore  merely  recapitulate  the 
list  which  governor  Pownal  gives  to  us  of  those 
parliamentary  enactments  which  he  esteemed 
as  justifying  a  well  grounded  claim  to  colonial 
representation.     They  are  as  follows : — 

"  I.  The  navigation  act,  the  sugar  and  Or 
ther  acts  for  regulating  and  restraining  the 
trade  of  the  colonies." 

"  IT.  Also  Acts,  1.  altering  the  nature  of  • 
colonial  estates,  by  treating  real  estates  as 
chattels.  2.  Restraining  them  from  manufac- 
tures. 3.  Regulating  their  money.  4.  Alter- 
ing the  nature  of  evidence  in  the  courts  of 
common  law,  by  making  an  affidavit  of  a  debt 
hefore  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  &€.  certi- 
fying in  writing,  or  evidence  in  their  courts  in 
America.  5.  Dissolving  Indentures  by  dis- 
charging such  of  their  servants  as  should  inlisl 
the  king's  service. 
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**  ill.  Also  Acts,  fixing  a  tax  upon  American 
sailors,  payable  to  the  Greenwich  Hospital.  2. 
Likewise  imposing  taxes  by  the  several  duties 
payable  on  sundry  goods,  if  intended  as  mate- 
rials of  trade  to  be  paid  within  the  province,  or 
colony,  before  they  can  be  put  on  board  for  ex- 
portation. 3.  Also,[the  revenue  arising  from 
the  duties  payable  on  the  postage  of  letters. 
4.  Also,  the  tax  of  quartering  soldiers  and  sup- 
plying them  in  their  quarters.  Lastly,  estab^ 
lishing  the  claim  which  Great  Britain  makes, 
of  taxing  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
by  enacting  the  claim  into  a  declared  right,  by 
act  of  Parliament." 

Here  then  my  historical  sketch  terminates. 
It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  sum  up  the 
whole  with  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  lived  on  earth,  all  of 
which  go  to  confirm  the  undoubted  power  of 
Parliament  in  every  case  over  the  colonies. 
But  I  will  not  travel  out  of  the  record.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  call  in  any  extra-judi- 
cial aid  to  my  assistance.  There  can  be  no 
higher  authority  than  the  written  law  of  the 
land  ;  and  it  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  to 
appeal  to  aiiy  other 

It  is  very  true,  that  some  of  the  acts  above 
recited  and  referred  to,  have  been  directly  re- 
pealed, and  that  a  variety  of  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances have  rendered  others  quite  nuga- 
tory.   But  the  far-famed  declaratory  act  is 
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still  in  force.  And  let  us  suppose,  that,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  the  all-powerful 
enactment  last  mentioned,  the  whole  of  the 
rest  have  been  abrogated,  and  all  traces  of  them 
for  ever  eflaced  from  the  records  and  journals 
of  parliament,— what  can  be  said  either  in  jus- 
tification or  mitigation  of  the  act  in  question, 
when  v/e  consider  the  total  want  of  any  coun- 
teracting power  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  ? 
But  it  may  be  necessary  to  become  somewhat 
better  acquainted  with  the  spirit  and  tenour  of 
this  celebrated  colonial  constitutional  law.  It 
is  the  6  Geo.  III.  c.  12. 

The  preamble  sets  forth,  "  that  several  of 
the  houses  of  representatives  in  His  Majesty's 
colonies  in  America  had  of  late,  against  the 
laws,  claimed  to  themselves,  or  to  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  same,  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  imposing  duties  and  taxes  on  His  Ma-* 
jesty's  subjects  in  the  said  colonies,  and  have 
passed  certain  votes,  resolutions  and  orders, 
derogatory  to  the  authority  of  parliamerit,  in- 
consistent with  the  dependency  of  the  said  co- 
lonies upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  it  is 
therefore  declared^  that  the  said  colonies  have 
])een,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  subordi- 
nate unto  and  dependent  on  the  imperial  croTvn 
jnid  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that 
ike  Icing  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
had,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have  full 
power  and  authority   to  make  laws  and  sta^ 
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tutes  of  sufficient  for C4   to  bind  the  colonies^ 
and  His  ^Majesty^s  subjects  in  them  in  all 

CASES   WHATSOEVER. 

"  And  it  is  further  declared,  that  all  resolu- 
tions^ votes,  orders  and  proceedings  in  any  of 
the  said  colonies,  whereby  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  king,  lords  and  commons  of 
Great  Britain,  in  parliament  assembled,  is  de- 
nied, or  drawn  into  question,  are  and  are  here- 
by C3clared  to  be  utterly  null  and  void  to  a!l 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever." 

This  is  indeed  transcendent  authority. 
Well  may  it  be  denominated  the  omnipotent 
power  of  parliament,  for  it  is  boundless.  It 
13  as  high  as  heaven  and  as  deep  as  hell.  It 
extends  over  sea  a»id  land,  rivers  and  moun- 
tains. Nothing  can  withstand  it :  no  force  can 
resist  it.  It  embraces  the  whole  rights  and 
privileges,  the  whole  property  and  industry — 
even  the  whole  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  co- 
lonists. You  may  talk  of  the  divine  right  of 
}iings ;  but  what  is  it  in  comparison  to  this 
tremendous,  this  awful,  this  gigantick,  this  ir- 
risistible  power !  It  can  make  and  unmake 
laws  at  pleasure.  It  can  build  up  and  destroy 
at  pleasure.  It  can  enfranchise  or  eiislave  us 
at  will.  It  may  at  one  time  raise  us  to  the 
akies  in  the  scale  of  moral  beings,  and  at  an- 
another  trample  upon  us  in  the  dust.  It  may  in 
imoment,  and  for  ever,  cut  us  off  from  the 
rjghtff    privileges,   and  franchises  of  British 
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subjects,  a  title  of  which  we  are  too  prouel  to 
be  willing  to  part  with.     Our  local  systems  of 
government,  which  have  almost  grown  grey 
under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  it  may  annihilate  in  an  instant. 
Our  courts  of  justice  it  may  abolish.     Trial 
BY  Jury   it  may  overthrow.     In  short,    th^ 
whole  colonial  empire,  from  east  to  west  and 
from  north  to  south,  has  no  existence  but  in 
its  pleasure;  and  one  blast  of  its  indignation 
may  dissolve  into  a  thousand  fragments   this 
vast,   valuable,  and  populous  domain,  *'  and 
leave  not  e'en  a  wreck  behind,"     Permit  me 
to  ask  then,  whether  any  thing  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  granting  to   the    colonies,  in 
return  for  this  unbounded  authority  over  thcra, 
some  corresponding  power,    some  reciprocal 
check,  some  medium  through  which  their  sen- 
timents might  be  made  known,  some  means  of 
self-defence,  before  they  be  visited  with  the 
vials  of  the  wrath  of  this  incomprehensible  and 
illimitable  legislative  jurisdiction?  The  glori- 
ous Divinitv  Himself  has  condescended  to  con- 
fer  a  Mediator  upon  fallen  and  corrupted  man- 
kind.    And   shall  the  supreme  legislature  of 
an  earthly  state  not  endeavour  to  copy  so  sub- 
lime an  example  before  presuming  to  dispose 
at  pieasuae  of  all  we  possess  and  all  we  enjoy  1 
Nay,  our  very  laws  have   declared,  that  no 
man  can  be  condemned  unheard.     And  shall 
the  power  which  made  these  lnws — the  pewe'r 
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which,  of  all  others,  ought  to  be  the  first  and 
foremost  in  guarding  their  purity  and  super- 
intending their  impartial  administration,  be 
the  first  to  encroach  upon  them  and  set  them 
at  naught's  Are  the  colonists  and  their  subor- 
dinate colonial  legislatures,  where  these  last 
exist,  to  be  the  onli/  portion  of  the  British  em- 
pire which  is  to  be  utterly  excluded  from  all 
participation  in  the  great  metropolitan  coun- 
cils of  the  nation  1  Are  they  to  be  denounced 
to  all  eternity  1  Can  the  virtues  of  a  reform 
bill  not  be  extended  to  them ;  and  can  no 
Peers  be  made  to  constitute  a  majority  for  its 
enactment  into  a  law  1  Have  I  not  proved  that 
we  are  British  Subjects,  equal  in  our  rights 
with  the  itihabitants  of  the  mother  country? 
Why  then  persist  in  denying  to  us  the  full  and 
free  enjoyment  of  these  rights,  especially  the 
first  and  most  important  of  them — -the  privilege 
of  being  represented  in  a  parliament  which 
claims  the  power  of  exercising  unlimited  au- 
thority ove,'  us  1  Why  delat/  a  boon  that 
must  be  ultimately  granted.  Why  longer 
tamper  with  our  feelings,  our  sentiments  and 
our  passions  1  Do  you  doubt  our  loyalty  ]  If 
you  do,  you  must  admit  that  the  denial  of  our 
rights  is  not  the  way  to  reclaim  either  our  es- 
teem or  affections.  We  ar^  no  prude  ;  but 
we  entertain  a  proper  and  manly  respect  for 
justice,  honour,  and  eveiy  national  virtue.  We 
deny  not  the  rights  of  others ;  neither  shall  we 
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be  backward  ia  claiming  and  insisting  upoa 
our  own.  It  is  therefore  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  the  powers  vested  in  parliament  by 
the  declaratory  act  can  much  longer  exist,  or  be 
submitted  to  by  the  colonies  without  some  re- 
ciprocal privilege.  The  extension  of  this  very 
power  over  the  colonies  pre-supposes  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
realm :  for  it  is  impossible  that  power  on  one 
side  can  be  rendered  compatible  with  passive 
and  implicit  submission  on  the  other.  This  in-: 
deed  would  be  unqualified  tyranny. 

In  conclusion,  I  claim  for  the  British  colonies 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  rights  as  British 
subjects,  I  claim  for  the  British  colonies  di-^ 
rect  and  uncontrouled  representation  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament-  I  claim  for  the  Bri-: 
tish  Colonies  a  close,  speedy,  and  permanent 
union  with  the  mother  country.  We  are  the 
sons  of  the  same  nation.  Let  us  ever  con^ 
tinue  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  same  King, 
There  is  but  one  alternative — Immediate 
*  Union  or  Speedy  Dissolution, 
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APPEIVDIX. 

COLONIAL  REPRESENTATION. 


House  of  Commons f  August  16,  183  L 

On  the  motion  for  going  into  a  Committee  upon  the  Re- 
form Bill.    . 

Mr.  HUME  rose  to  submit  an  important  motion  to 
the  House,  connected  with  the  measure.  Every  one  was 
aware  of  the  great  importance  of  the  colonial  interests  ; 
and  those  who  ware  acquainted  with  the  nature,  extent, 
population,  and  wealth  of  the  colonies,  naturally  inquired 
whether  they  were  not  entitled  to  Representatives  in  Par- 
liament, The  population  of  British  India  amounted  to 
eighty  or  ninety  millions  of  souls,  and  its  wealth  and  com- 
merce were  infinite.  There  were  besides  thirty -four  colo- 
nies, including  the  Canadas,  containing  a  large  population 
and  most  extensive  resources.  He  asked  the  House  why 
so  important  a  portion  of  the  King's  dominions  as  the 
colonies — important  both  as  regards  their  population  and 
their  riches — should  not  come  within  the  reach  of  so  im- 
^lortant  a  change  as  that  now  contemplated  in  the  consti- 
tution of  that  House  ?  It  v/as  a  clear  proposition,  as  he 
conceived,  that  every  British  interest  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented in  that  House,  according  to  its  population  and  pro- 
pertv,  and  why  were  not  the  colonies  to  be  put  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  they  mi^jht  participate  in  the  power  conce- 
ded to  other  portions  of  his  Majesty's  domii.ions?  By 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  every  Eng!;s!inian  who  expa- 
iriated  himself  to  one  of  the  colonies  of  this  country,  car* 
ricd  with  Ijim  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  Fnglish* 
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man,  subject  only  to  the  changes  which  the  local  drciitrt* 
stances  of  the  colony  in  wljich  he  residctl  rendered  neces- 
sary. The  iniernal  rcpul.ilions  of  ih.e  colonies  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  King  in  Coinicil,  until  the 
colonies  assumed  such  n  ])osi lion  as  to  etujble  the  iiihahi- 
tants  to  mannoe  tl»eir  own  aftuirs.  The  House,  iiowever, 
liad  never  divested  itself  of  the  right  to  manage  the  exter- 
nal interests  even  of  those  colonies  wliich  had  LocaTLe- 
gislature'-",  or  to  regulate  their  commercial  arrangements, 
either  with  the  rnoiher  state  or  wiih  other  countries. 
Every  person  was  aware  of  tl-.c  immense  importance  of 
the  colonics,  which  naturally  divided  themselves  into  dis- 
tinct classes.  The  British  possessions  in  India  formed  one 
peculiar  class,  held  under  a  peculiar  tenure ;  the  second 
class  consisted  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  under  the  govern- 
ment of*  the  King  in  Council,  and  having  no  local  legis- 
lature ;  and  the  third  and  most  important  class  consisted 
of  those  co'onies  which  iiail  a  Legislative  Assembly  for 
their  internal  government  and  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs.  He  begged  the  House  to  keep  in  mind  the 
dir.'i;i('tion  which  he  arew  between  those  separate  classes  of 
colonics,  as  the  proposition  he  was  about  to  submit  was  in 
some  degree  governed  by  the  distinction.  He  conceived 
that  the  Crown  colonies  should  have  the  same  privileges 
as  other  colonies,  andhave  Assep.iblics  to  legislate  for  their 
internal  regulation.  I  was  suflic  etit  i'ov  him  now  to 
stats  !i(^w»'ver  that  this  ptiviictje  was  denied  to  nine 
'..oloM!'  s  wlich  wore  known  .is  the  Crown  colonies. 
Upper  i\vj\  r.'iwer  Ca'truia.  I'owcver.  and  fourteen  of 
the    AV(  Lt.     I-nlia     Islaiuls,    haa     Lt*«'ishtive  Assemblies 
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an  obvious  distinclion,  am',  cnc  en 
dilTerencc  he  j)roposcd  to  mal:e  hi  t'.ie  extent  of  re- 
presentation. He  proposed  to  give  a  more  extensive  re- 
presentation to  tiiose  colonics  whicii  liad  no  local  Legisla- 
tures, but  were  governed  by  the  King  in  Council  :  and  at 
the  sime  timt  he  did   not  intend  that  tbo  colonic*  •ovhidi 
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liad  l'.oca1  Legislatures  should  be  wholly  unrepresented  !a 
the  imperial  Parliament.  By  the  Stat.  1 8th  Geo.  III.  chap. 
12.  the  BritisI)  Le*;isliiti:re  was  prevented  from  interfering 
with  tijo  internal  ailliirs  of  the  colonics  which  obtained  lo- 
cal Legislatures,  but  power  -.vas  reserved  by  the  same  Act 
to  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  to  make  such  regula- 
tions as  it  should  deem  expedient  with  regard  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  colonies,  however  much  those  regulations 
might  affect  the  interest  of  one  or  ail  the  colonies.  It  was 
therefore,  in  the  power  of  t!io  British  I  egislature  to  reduce 
any  one  or  all  of  the  colonies  to  beggary,  or  ^reatly  to  pro- 
mote their  prosperity — a  power  of  immense  importance 
to  the  whole  of  the  colonial  luLerests. — What  he  now  pro- 
posed was,  to  give  the  colonies  a  partial  representation- 
such  a  representation  as  would  place  a  person  in  that  House 
capable  of  stating  the  griev.inces  and  want  of  each  parti- 
cular colony,  andongivjpg  information  on  questions  which 
perhaps  affected  the  existence  of  them,  as  colonies  of  this 
country.  In  looking  to  the  state  of  misgovernrnf  nt  into 
which  the  colonies  had  fallen,  more  ajjpeiued  to  have  taken 
place  from  the  ignorance  of  the  House  and  the  country, 
as  to  the  real  interests  of  the  colonies,  than  from  any  design 
to  pass  laws  which  would  produce  evil  consequences— 
(hear,  hear)  It  was  important  that  the  House  should  be 
placed  in  a  situation  in  which  tlie  best  information  might 
be  obtained  with  regard  to  the  colonies,  if  it  were  only  to 
avoid  the  recurrence  of  those  evils  which  the  British  Legis- 
lature had  before  inadvertently  and  unadvisedly  fallen  into. 
He  conceived  that  such  an  alteration  would  place  England 
in  a  much  better  relative  situation  as  regarded  its  colonies. 
Twenty-five  millions  v/ere  novvpaid  annually  by  this  coun- 
try for  the  support  of  its  civil  and  military  establishments 
(putting  out  of  view  the  sum  paid  for  the  interest  and 
nianagement  of  the  debt  ;)  and  of  that  enormous  sum  rais- 
ed out  of  the  taxes  of  this  country,  how  large  a  portion  a- 
rose  from  the  expenses  entailed  on  the  country  by  its  colo- 
^m  ?  cither  as  regarded  Uic  financial  view  which  the  quel-. 
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i^on  presented;  or  the  rights  of  the  colonists  As  English 

subjects,  he  submitted  lliat  this  subject  was  most  important, 
und  deserving  of  tiie  most  serious  consideration.     Hither- 
to a  large  portion  of  liritish  subjects  resident  in  the  colo- 
nies were  deprived  ofany  legitimate  mode  of  laying   their 
wants  and  wishes  before  that  llousc.     It  was   true  some 
Gentlemen  connected  with  the  colonies    found   their  way 
into  the  House.     But  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  strik* 
jng  objections  to  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  that,    when  it 
came  into  operation^  the   same  means  would  not  exist  for 
enabhng  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  colonies  to  obtain 
iseats  ;  and  a  large  portion,  if  not  the   whole,  of  the  colo- 
nies would  be  left  without  any  legitimate  mode  of  convey- 
ing their   wishes    or  wants  to  the  Imperial   legislature-— 
(Hear,  from  the  Opposition.)  He  (Mr.  H.)  did  not  mean 
to  say  that,  even  after  the  Bill  came  into  operation,  some 
Gentlemen  connected  with  the  colonies  might  not  obtain 
seats  for     populous    places     in    the  United    Kingdom, 
but  that  was  a  very  different  thing  from  having  a  Member 
for  each  of  the  colonies,  or  a  number  of  the  colonies  uni- 
ted,  who  would  sit   as  the  representative  of  the  colonial 
population,  and  be  ready  at  all  times  to  sta^?  the  wishes  of 
Lis  constituents,   and  suggest  any  proposUions  which  he 
deemed  calculated  to  increase  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
that  colony  with  which  he  was  connected.    With  a  view  of 
preventing  the  evils  which  would  arise  from  a  great  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  Representatives,  he  proposed  to 
limit  the  number  to  the  lowest  extent,  by  which  the  pur- 
poses of  representation  would  be  fairly  answered.    He  did 
not  wish  to  add  to  the  present  number  of  Representatives, 
l)ut,  according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Ministers,  there 
\vould  be   52  Members  fewer  than  there  were  at  piesent. 
The  number  he  proposed  to  add  to  the  House  for  the  Co- 
lonies would  make  little  difference  in  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  numbers.    Members  who  looked  at  different  inter- 
ests with  a  partial  eye  would  probably  take  a  different  view 
i)f  the  subject  from  that  which  he  (Mr.  H.)  didt    Soiae 
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Gentlemen  may  conceive  that  BiiiLsli  liuliu  kltoulilUecou* 
lidered  above  all  things,  and  others  would  prefci-  tiiu  in- 
terests of  the  West  India  Culonics  ;  wliilst  ;>onie  would 
•advocate  the  claims  o:'  Ceylon,  or  the  C.'ipe  ofGooil  Hope, 
and  consider  them  paramount.  Il<j  begged  to  he;  uiidcr- 
fitood  not  as  proposing  what  waj  fVoe  horn  all  ohjccliuui 
but  only  as  approximating  to  what  he  Lclicvetl  would  give 
satisfaction.  It  would  be  obvious  to  evory  one  who  hear  J 
him,  that,  to  maktj  the  colonies  really  useful  to  the  mother 
country,  they  should  be  on  the  best  poiisible  terms;  itui 
colonies  should  derive  some  advantage  from  the  mollior 
country,  all  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  sliould  bu 
removed,  and  they  should  be  trf^atcd  in  every  rLT.pcct  as 
adopted  children — (cheers.)  Ir"  iliis  syslcui  of  policy  wan 
pursued  it  would  render  the  colu.':I^:3  tenfold  mure  valua- 
ble, and  they  would  feel  more  satisliod  with  their  situation, 
even  where  the  pojiey  of  the  mother  country  obliged  her 
to  limii  the  means  of  their  prosperity.  However  anxious 
Gentlemen  might  be  to  preserve  the  relative  proportion  of 
Members  between  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland^  he  was 
fjure  none  Avould  be  so  niggardly  as  to  say  t'.iat  a  few  Mem- 
i)crs  for  the  Colonies  would  derange  the  proportion  to  an 
injurious  degree ;  more  especially  as  the  three  countries* 
i\vere  equally  benefited  by  the  colonies.  His  proposal  wa.*; 
4hat  the  colonies  should  be  represented  in  lIjaL  House  by 
nineteen  Members,  which  he  proposed  to  divide  in  ilili 
way  ;—i 

Members, 

British  India 4 

The  Crown   Colonies,, S 

British  America ? 

The  West  India  Colonies J 

The  Jsland.$  of  Jersey,   Guernsey,    Aldcrncy 
«md  S^k,.. .....t 1 

Total 10 

Tl.i?  four  Memberi  for  India  he  proposed  should  be  re- 
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turned  in  this  w;jy.  Calcutta,  the  capital  of  the  Presidency 
of  Bengal,  in  Vrhich  there  i.var  a  King's-  Court  established, 
anii  which  had  u  large  population  within  certain  limits,  he 
proposed  should  return  one  Membtr  ;  Madras,  in  the  same 
way,  he  proposed  sljould  have  its  interests  represented  by 
one  ]Membcr;  Bombay  should  also  return  one  Member;* 
and  Singapore,  Malacca  and  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
united,  would  return  a  Member,  making  four  Members 
in  the  whole  for  British  India.  The  next  branch  was  the 
Crown  colonies.  That  portion  of  his  Mjijcsty's  dominions, 
was  governed  in  li  ve;y  different  manner  from  the  British- 
possessions  in  Indiii.  The  Indian  possessions  were  under 
the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Board  of  Control — a 
compoaiid  kind  of  authority  which  exhibited  an  anomaly 
not  e:<isiing  in  cny  other  part  of  the  world.  The  Crown 
colonies  hud  no  ley;isl;Uive  assembly  as  he  before  stated, 
but  were  ^j[()verned  by  the  King  in  Council,  under  Gover- 
nors appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  eight  Members  for 
the  Crown  colonies  he  intended  bhcuJd   be  divided  as  foU 

lows  : — 

Member., 

"For  Trinidad  and  St.   Lucia l 

Demernra,  Esscrjuibo,  and  Berbice 1 

Ceylon 1 

Tl)e   JMauritius I 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 1 

M;!ta 1 

Australia -... • ,♦••••        ^ 

—  (u  lv.jgh.)  Gentlemen  might  laugh  at  Australia  having 
•i  repcescntative  in  tiiat  house;  but  he  (Mr.  H.)  could 
siiow  th:it  there  were  more  Biitish  subjects  in  Australia 
than  in  twenty  of  tlie  boroughs  they  proposed  should  re- 
tain Men:bers-~(hcar,  hear.)  To  Gibraltar  he  also  pro-, 
posed  to  give  a  Member,  which. would  make  eight  Mem- 
bers for  what  weie  called  the  Crown  colonies.  With  respect 
^Q  British  North  America,  he  proposed  that— 


Memberv 

Upper  Canada  should  return i 

Lower  Canada i 

And  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brjnswick,  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  Newfoundland,  and  Uie 
Bermudas,  united 1 

Total  number  of  Members  for  British  North 

America, 3 

With  respect  to  the  West  Indies,  be  proposed  to  give  ia 

Member^ 

Jamaica l 

Barbadoes,  Grenada,  St.  Viticer*t,  and  Tobago        I 
Montserrat,  St.  Nevis,  St.  Kilt's,  and  Tortola        I 

In  all 3 

which  he  submitted  was  as  small  a  number  as  could  possi- 
bly be  given  to  the  West  India  Colonies — (hear,  hear.)— 
There  was  anotiier  grouj)  of  Is'ands  under  the  British  go- 
vernment and  influence,  and  K'ing  contiguous  to  cur  own 
ihores,  the  inhabitants  of  wliich,  although  British  sulyects, 
had  always  been  trer.ted  as  foreigners — he  alluded  to  the 
islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsej*,  Alderney,  and  Ji^ark,  which 
bad  no  representative  assemblies,  but  were  governed  by 
the  King  in  Council.  To  this  group  of  islands  he  proposed 
to  give  one  representative;  and  if  this  was  done  he 
thought  the  population  of  those  islands  might  feel  they 
Vere  Englishmen,  what  it  was  not  posssible  they  could 
4jave  heretofore  done—  (hear,  iiear.)  He  felt  that  nineteen 
Members  was  a  large  number  to  propose  to  add  at  once 
to  the  representative  body  in  that  House;  but  when  Mem- 
bers looked  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  those  Mem- 
bers were  to  represent,  he  hoped  they  wouTd  not  con- 
sider that  he  proposed  too  much.  From  returns  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  as  to  the  population  and  trade  of  the  co- 
lonies, he  would  state  some  details  on  which  his  plan  of 
.  colonial  repre^entAtion  W4S  in  a  great  de^^ree  founded^ 
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j&ritish  North  America  contained  nine  hundred  and  eleveti 
thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  two  hundred  ahd  twerJty 
nine  thousand  were  freemen."  At  present  the  exports  from 
the  British  North  American  colonies  eJcceeded  two  million 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum— -(hear,)  and  the 
imports  were  upwards  of  one  million  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  From  this  statement  the  House  would  see  the 
importance  of  those  colonies — (hear,  hear.)  The  next  claiss 
to  which  he  should  refer  was  llie  West  India  Colonies^ 
and  his  return  included  three  or  four  of  the  Crown  colo- 
nics. In  those  colonies  there  was  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  five  thousand  freemen,  consisting  of  whites 
and  people  of  colour,  and  six  hundred  and  ninety  four 
thousand  slaves — altogether  eight  hundred  and  twenty  nine 
thousand  persons.  The  annual  value  of  the  exports  from 
those  colonies  was  five  mi  lion  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  imports  amounted  to  nine  million  pounds 
and  upwards.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Australia,  contained  one  million  three  hundred  and 
seventy  three  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  the  number  of 
ships  employed,  and  t})e  imports  and  exports,  were  pro- 
portionate to  the  population.  It  was  not  necessary,  per- 
haps, to  enter  into  any  details  to  show  the  importance  of" 
British  India,  as  every  man  must  be  aware  of  it.  To  sa- 
tisfy the  House,  however,  that  the  di5tribution  of  Mem- 
bers, of  the  four  Members  he  proposed  should  be  allotted 
to  India,  was  not  unfair,  he  should  read  a  statement  which 
lie  had  procured.  He  could  have  wished  it  was  more  cor- 
rect, but  it  was  the  most  correct  he  could  obtain.  Cal- 
cutta, which  it  was  proposed  should  send  one  Mem- 
ber, contained  twelve  hundred  Englishmen  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  called  the  Ditch  (exclusive  of  the 
King's  troops)  and  there  were  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  Europeans  outside  of  it— altogether  there  were 
three  thousand  Europeans  in  Calcutta ;  twenty  thousand 
British  Indian  freemen,  the  children  of  British  parents 
(thirteen  thousand  of  these  were  in  Calcutta,  and  seven 
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t^iousand  in  thtf  provinces) ;  and  there  were   two  hundred 
«nd  sixty-five  thousand   natives   in  the   town,  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty   thousand  in    the   villages.     Total  in 
Calcutta,  twenty-three  thousand  whites  and  persons  of  co- 
lour, and  six  hundred  and  twenty -five    thousand  natives. 
To  this  vast  population  it  was  proposed  to  give  only  one 
representative,  but  that  representative  would,  at  all  events, 
•be  capable  of  giving  the  House  information  on  every  sub- 
ject connected  with  this  vast  population,  and  of  showing 
how  their  interests  would  be  effected  by  any  measure  pro- 
posed.    Madras,  to  which  it  was  also  proposed  to  give  one 
Member,  had  a   population  of  two  hundred  whites,  seven, 
or  eight  thousand  freemen  and  people  ofeolour,  and  four 
hundred  and  sixty  three  thousand   natives.     In    Bombay 
there  are  three  hundred  whites,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
tw6    thousand  natives  ;    and  in  Singapore,   Malacca  and 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  ihere  were  fifty  seven  while.?,  and 
one  hundred    and  fifty  two  thousand    natives.     For   the 
whole  British  India  he  proposed  only  four  Representatives. 
The  next  eonstderation  was,  the  mode  in  which  it  v;as  })ro- 
posed  that  those  representatives  should  be  elected-     The 
House  would  recollect  that  five  years  ago  an  Act  was  pass- 
ed by  the  British  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  giving  na- 
tives, and  foreigners  residant  in  India,  the  light  of  sitting 
on  Juries  in  the  King's  Courts.  It  was  left  to  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Courts  however,  to  point  out  the  qualification 
of  those  who  should  serve  on  Juries.     Now  what  he  (Mr. 
H.)  meant  to  propose  was,   that  ever}'  man  entitled  tu  set 
upon  Juries  in  India,  should  also  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a 
representative.     There  was  a  constituency  therefore  ready 
prepared  ;  and  what  made  it  better,  it  was  not  prepared  for 
this  occasion,  but  for  other  purposes-   With  respect  to  Sin- 
gapore, Malacca,    and  Prince  Kdward's  Itiland,  where  n) 
such  constituency  at  present  existed,  he  could  see  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever  in   extending    the   regulation   v.hich  pre- 
vailed  in  the  other  places  in    India,    which  he  proposed 
§hould  return  members,  to  those  three  places,  and  thus  es- 
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tabljbhirg  a  eonstitut^nrj^  equally  unexceptionable*  Tliefe 
xvas  no  (lifRcuIfy,  tlieretore,  as  regarded  British  India,  in 
finding  a  ])roper  constituency  to  return  its  four  members. 
As  to  the  rniiions  of  Upper  Indi.n,  be  had  only  a  word  to 
say.  He  did  not  think  that  there  should  be  a  different 
system  of  Go\crr)nient  for  them,  but  he  proposed  only  to 
take  it  in  the  Prcsidences  existing  under  the  British  laws, 
being  unwilling  to  mix  up  with  the  represeiitatio;:  the  vast 
extent  of  Interior  India.  He  was  als(  free  to  say  that  he 
considered  the  member  to  whom  the  suffrage  was  given  in 
Calcutta  would  be  a  sufficient  security  that  the  interest  of 
all  the  other  places  not  included  within  the  Presidenccs 
Avouid  be  in  somi' degree  attended  to — [hear,  hear.]  He 
had  done  with  Biilish  India,  and  should  now  enter  upon  the 
sul;}ect  of  the  Crowr:  colonies,  which  was  the  next  impor- 
tant branch.  Trinidad  he  proposed  to  unite  with  St.  Lucia. 
'rrinid;:d  contained  four  thousand  white  men,  and  six- 
teen thousand  free  blacks,  in  all  twenty  thousand  freemen, 
and  forty  four  thousand  slaves.  St,  Lucia  contained  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  two  whites,  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighteen  free  blacks,  and  thirteen  thousan«l 
slaves,  yitogrther,  in  round  numbers,  a  population  of  eigh- 
teen thousand.  The  united  population  of  the  two  Islands 
was  eighty  thousand.  The  exports  exceeded  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  imports  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Demerara,  Essiquibo,  and  Berbice  contained  three 
thousand  five  hundred  whites,  seven  thousand  five  hundied 
free  blacics,  and  ninety  thousand  slaves— altogether  a  po- 
pulation of  one  hundred  and  one  thousand.  Ceylon  con- 
tained six  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen  Europeans 
und  ninety  thousand  six  hundred  native  freemen.  The 
IVLudtius  contained  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  whites, 
and  had  a  total  population  of  one  hundred  and  one  thousand. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  a  population  of  five  thousand 
whites,  thirty  seven'thousand  free  persons  of  colour,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  nine  thousand  natives.  Main 
contains  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  t'lolsand 
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freemen,  and  New  South  Wales  had  a  population  of  thirty 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  one  freemen,  who  ought 
to  have  many  of  the  privileges  of  British  sul  jects  which  they 
had  not.  Gibraltar  contained  seventeen  thousand  freemen, 
andtliough  a  military  station,  as  it  carried  on  an  impor- 
tant trade,  was  the  entrepot  to  .'•pain,  and  the  key  to 
the  Mediterranean,  he  thought  it  ought  to  iiave  Kepresen- 
tatives.  Under  all  the  cir  untstances  he  did  not  think  it  too 
much  to  propose  that  ti>ere  should  be  eight  representatives 
for  the  whole  of  what  were  called  crown  colonies.  As  ta 
the  nianner  in  which  the  IVIenibers  for  those  colonics  vere 
to  be  chosen,  he  admitted  there  was  mora  difficulty  than  in 
the  case  of  British  India.  Taking  Ceylon,  for  instance, 
however,  it  apj)eared  that  Sir  Alex.  Johnston,  wheniie 
was  in  that  colony,  extended  to  the  natives  the  right  of 
sitting  on  Juries.  Now  if  men  were  entitled  to  sit  on  Ju- 
ries, and  to  determine  on  a  xnattcr  so  important  as  the  life 
or  death  o.'^a  fellow  creature,  )ie  contended  that  tliev  could 
not  be  considered  as  unworthy  to  give  a  vole  ibr  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  colonies,  in  all  the  Ciowjj  colonies  he 
believed  ihat  the  C|'.jalilication  might  be  fixed  witiiout  any 
great  difficulty,  From  inquiry  he  had  made,  he  hnd  ascer- 
tained thiit  tliere  would  b..*  no  difficulty  whatever  with  re- 
spect to  Trinidad,  nor  ir^decd  as  to  any  one  of  the  Crown 
colonies.  Regulations  might  be  easily  devised  to  prevent 
mischief,  and  to  establish  an  excellent  constituency.  Tlie 
next  was  a  most  important  [class,  and  for  their  sakes,  as 
>ycH  as  for  the  sakes  of  the  mother  country,  he  hoiked,  and 
particularly  so  at  the  present  important  crisis  of  these  colo- 
nies, that  they  would  be  allowed  representatives — he  allu- 
ded to  t!)e  West  India  Islands.  He  proposed  to  arrange 
these  islands  in  certain  classes,  and  give  to  each  class  a  re- 
presentative. Ke  classed  Jamaica  and  the  Bahama  Islands 
together,  which  contained  a  population  of  thirty  thousand 
whiles,  and  thirty  seven  thousand  free  persons  of  colour — m 
iili  sixty  seven  thousand.    To  these  he  thought  it  xfna  not 
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tbo  much  to  give  one  lYiember.  The  following  Islands 
Vrerer-omprisetiin  the  second  class — viz  : — 

Whites.       Free  men  of 
colour. 

Barbadoes       14,959  5,000 

St.  Vincent's      1,300  2,000 

Grenada     ."500  375 

Tobngo       322  1,114 

making  altogether  a  population  of  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons : — viz.  seventeen  thousand  whites,  and  thirteen 
thousand  persons  of  colour.     The  next  class  contained 

Whites.        Free  men  of 
colour. 

Dominica 840  3,600 

Montserrat 350  840 

Nevis      , 

St.  Kitt*s 1,412  300 

Tortola        477  1,286 

Antigua       1,980  3,895 

And  to  these  islands  he  also  proposed  to  give  one  repfc 
sentative*  The  Bermudas  he  proposed  tojointoNova 
Scotia.  The  mode  of  election  was  the  next  point,  and  on 
this  head  he  saw  little  or  no  dilKculty,  as  the  inhabitants 
already  possessed  the  power  of  electing  persons  to  manage 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  respective  islands.  Jamaica 
then,  with  the  Bahamas,  was  to  return  one  Member  to  bo 
chosen  by  all  the  free  inhabitants  who  had  at  present  a 
vote  in  the  appointment  of  office-bearers.  The  other  is- 
lands he  would  propose,  should  each  choose  a  delegate  in 
the  same  way  as  the  districts  of  the  Scotch  burghs  at  pre- 
sent, and  these  delegates  were  to  elect  the  representative  ; 
and  if  there  should  be  a  contested  election,  and  the  num- 
ber equal,  the  returning  island  was  to  decide — (a  laugh.) 
He  had  chosen  that  classification  because  it  had  been  the 
circuits  of  the  Judges.  The  shipping  of  these  islands 
amounted  altogether  to  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-twg 
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Ihbu'sarid  tons.    Their  exports  were  four  million  poundisi 
and  their  imports  six  millions.     The  truth  was,  if  the  Go- 
vernment hoped  to  keep  British  America,  they   must  re- 
sort to  some    such  measure  as  tlfat  he  proposed  ;  for  this 
he  was  convinced,  was  the  only  way  to  put  an  end   to  the 
bickerings  which  were  constantly  going  on,   and  to  attach 
the  colonies  to  the  mother  country.     He  had    a  petition, 
signed  by  ten  thousand  persons  of  the  Canadas,  complain- 
ing of  grievances  ;  and,  if   they  had  representatives,  such 
a  petition,  he  believed,   never  would  have  been  called  for. 
To  the  Canadas,  \Vith  the  adjoining  islands,  he  proposed 
to  give  three  members.     To   Lower   Canada,  which  con- 
tained  a    population    of  four  hundred  and   twenty-three 
thousand,  he  would  giv2  one  member  ;  to  Upper  Canada, 
which  contained,  according  to   returns   on  the  table,   one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  inhabitants,  but  accord- 
itig    to   recent  information,    two    hundred   and  sixty-five 
thousand,  he  would  also  give   one  ;  and   to  New    Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's   Island,   Newfound- 
land, and  Bermudas,  with  a  population   of  three  hundred 
thousan'd  persons,  he  would  give   a   third    member.     The 
inode  of  election  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  he  proposed 
for  the  West  India  Islands.     Upper  and   Lower    Canada 
should  return  one  member   each  ;  and  the  islands  should 
choose    delegates    to    elect    the     representative.       One 
point    }'^t    remained,    and   that    was  how  were    they  to 
find    their  way    to   the    House. — (Laughter.)     He  had 
three  ways  in  view,  and  he  would  leave  it  to  the  House  to 
select  that  which  they  thought  the  best.  The  first  was  that 
they  should  be  elected  for  three  years,  and  hold  their  seats 
for  that   period,  whether  there  was  a  new  Parliament  or 
not.    The  second  was  that  the  sitting  Member  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  his  seat  till    the  return  of  the  writ  was  made 
to  the  new  Parliament. — (Laughter.)      He  did  not  consi- 
der such  a  topic  a  subject  for  laughter.    The  ex- Secretary 
of  the   Admiralty  may   laugh  ;  but — (Mr    Croker — I  did 
not  laugh.)    It  was  possible  there  \ya8  errors  in  hii'  calcu- 
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ktioi's ;  but  he  tbougtht  thnt  it  could  not  be  denied  that^ 
considerin<j  the  distance  of  the  places  and  the  complicacy 
of  the  details,  he  mij^ht  be  excused  for  niakinj^  some  er- 
rors. 'J'he  tiiird  plan  was  that,  on  tl»o  comnicucement  of  a 
new  Parliament,  no  Member  should  sit  till  the  new  Mem- 
bers were  returned  to  the  House.  There  could  be  no  great 
evil  in  that,  because  ti.ey  could  be  returned  for  the  West 
Indies  in  six  months,  and  for  British  India  in  a  year.  He 
thanked  the  Hou.'.c  for  the  attention  they  had  paid  to  iiim. 
The  subject  was  one  of  great  in)portance  ;  and  he  thought 
colonics,  in  order  to  be  of  service  to  the  mother  courjtry, 
ou<^hi  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  which  would  in<luce  them 
to  co-opcruto  with  it.  If  the  subject  were  submitted  to  a 
Committee,  he  w.is  (juite  sure  they  would  find  no  ditficulty 
in  prej)arijig  a  Bill  which  would  meet  with  the  general 
views  of  tlie  country,  and  afford  means  to  the  colonies  of 
laying  iht-ir  irrievanccs  be.'ore  the  House.  One  oljectioii 
to  the  measure  was,  that  the  colonic,  already  had  egisla- 
live  bodies  of  their  own  .selection  ;  hut  it  ou^ht  to  be  re- 
membered that  these  K'gislative  assemblies  could  legislate 
only  on  internal  afliiijs.  while  the  most  important  ])art  of 
the  business  was  nut  leyislalion- which  applied  to  theic 
••ommerce,  and  wjiith  was  ri^ade  by  the  mother  country 
without  their  interference.  For  these  reasons  he  thoughj 
they  were  entitled  to  representation.  He  had  no  intention^ 
however,  of  dividijig  the  House  on  the  question.  All  he- 
wanted  was  to  lay  the  details  before  the  House,  and  leav(^ 
them  for  future  consideration  and  discussion.  The  Hon* 
i\Jember  concluded  by  moving  "That  it  be  an  instruclioa 
to  the  Committee  to  make  a  provision  for  the  return  ta 
tliis  House  of  members  to  re;  resent  certain  colonies  and 
foreign  possessions  of  his  IVIjijesly." 

Mr.  LABOULHMih  said  the  subject  introduced  by 
the  Hon.  Member  was  one  of  great  importance,  but,  ne- 
vertheless, he  saw  the  y  rcatest  <»biection  to  it.  His  Hon. 
friend  was  not  right  in  saying  that  it  was  a  new  measure, 
becau&e  it  had  already  been  discu5sed|  and.Butke  sard}  in 
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answer  to  the  plan,  thftt  it  was  impossible,  from  the  natiK 
ml  position  cf  the  colonies,  prohibuil  nntura — it  was  im- 
possible for  Members  returned  for  places  at  such  a  dis- 
tance to  attend  to  their  duties  in  thit  House—  (hear,  hear.) 
Difficulties,  he  believed,  would  meet  them  at  every  turn 
on  that  important  subject,  and  tney  could  not  at  the  same 
t'me  do  the  duty  as  Members  of  a  British  Houte  of 
Commons  and  as  Representatives  of  the  colonies.  These 
twenty  Members  would  form  a  little  kiio^  ihe  House, 
combininjx  to  carry  their  own  points,  and  iudifiereiit  as  to 
others.  They  would  beat  the  command  of  the  Minister  of 
the  day,  and  would  enter  into  a  comi)acl  that,  provided  he 
would  favour  the  interests  of  the  colonies,  they  wouM 
support  him  in  every  other.  The  only  reme«ly  he  thought 
was,  the  appointment  of  colonial  agents,  who  could  conj- 
municate  I'reely  with  Government,  i\in\  l<iy  before  them 
the  grievances  of  their  respective  colonies.  So  far  from 
wishing  the  House  to  interfere  wilii  ti»e  internal  con- 
cerns of  the  colonies,  he  wou^d  say  that  the  great  njisfor- 
tune  was,  they  had  interfered  too  much,  though  often  with 
the  best  intention,  for  Parliament,  as  had  been  well  obser- 
ved though  it  was  said  to  be  omnipotent,  was  not  omnis- 
cient. It  had  been  argued  that  in  a  reformed  Parliament 
the  colonies  would  not  (ind  persons  to  represent  them  at 
present.  In  that  apprehension  he  did  not  share.  He  had 
no  apprehension  that  in  a  reformed  Parliament  less  at- 
tention would  be  paid  to  the  colonies  than  now  ;  but,  on. 
the  contrary,  was  convinced  that  so  long  as  the  best  of 
the  English  nation  was  to  be  found  in  Parliament,  the 
colonies  would  always  find  men  of  great  intelligence  and 
faleuts  to  advocate  their  cause --(h.ear,  hear.)  Some  Hon. 
Members  had  proposed  that  the  fundiiolders  should  be  re- 
presented, and  this  pioposition  he  thought  much  more 
feasible  than  the  other.  Indeed  he  thought  that  great  body 
ought  to  have  some  one  to  represent  their  interests,  if 
^en  or  twelve  great  bankers,  or  persons  connected  witlx 
the  funds,  were  returned  for  that  purpose,  he  wasconyin,- 
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ced  that  they  could  not  only  attend  to  that  important  sub- 
ject, but  also  to  the  interests  of  the  colonics. 

Mr.  K.  DOUGLAS  said  he  would  not  follow  the 
Hon.  Member  into  the  details  of  tlie  measure,  but  he  must 
«ay  it  was  one  of  great  importance  to  tlio  colonies:  and  he 
thought  that  if  such  an  important  change  in  tlic  represen- 
tation was  to  be  made,  the  colonics  liad  a  right  to  a  share. 
The  Hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  had  done  right  in 
bringing  forward  the  measure,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
very  deserving  the  attention  of  Government.  An  opinion 
had  gone  abroad  that  Government  was  not  so  attentive  to 
the  colonies  as  tiiey  ought  to  be,  and  that  tliey  looked  to 
this  country  as  the  great  v/orkshop  wliich  has  to  supply 
thtj  colonies.  He  trusted,  however,  that  such  was  not  the 
case. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHEQUER  said 
he  had  no  intention  of  following  his  Hon.  friend  through 
all  his  details,  because  it  must  appear  clear  to  every  Hon. 
Member,  that  it  would  be  improper,  particularly  at  the 
present  moment,  to  introduce  such  a  clause  into  the  Bill — 
(hear.)  In  fact,  he  could  hardly  believe  his  Hon.  friend 
serious  in  'tempting  to  introduce  a  new  system  into  the 
Bill,  after  they  had  been  silling  upwards  of  a  month  on  it 
in  Committee — (hear.)  Wiien  the  Hon.  Member  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  the  colonies,  and  the  claims  they  had 
to  the  protection  and  support  of  the  mother  country,  he 
agreed  in  every  word  tiiat  he  said,  but,  even  from  the 
Hon.  Member's  own  showing,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
introduce  a  new  and  complicated  measure  into  one  which, 
God  knows,  was  complicated  enough — (hear,  hear.)  They 
had  sat  already  a  month  in  Committee,  antl  if  they  were  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  his  Hon.  friend,  there  would  be  no 
end  to  the  business.  He  was  sure  his  Hon.  friend  had  not 
brought  it  forward  with  any  injurious  intention,  but,  look- 
ing at  its  complicacy  and  the  discussion  to  wljich  it  might 
lead,  he  could  not  conceive  at|^  one  of  a  more  hostile  tea- 
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iSency.  He  would  not,  therefore,  enter  into  any  discu&sion, 
because  if  the  subject  was  to  be  taken  up  at  all,  it  ought  to 
have  a  separate  discussion.  He  would  only  appeal  to  the 
House  whether  such  an  addition  to  the  Bill  would  not  ob- 
struct its  progress,  snd  discussion  on  it  only  delay  the 
House  from  going  into  Committee? — (Hear.) 

Sir  JOHN  MALCOLM  said  he  would  not  follow  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  through    the    detail  of  his 
Speech,  but  he  must  confess  he  thought  the  Hon.  Gentle- 
Itnan  had  made  out  a  case  in  favour  of  his  motion.     It  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  species  of  representation  for 
India  and  the  colonies,  of  which  they  were  of  necessity  de- 
prived by  the  Bill.     He  need  not  urge  to   the  House  the 
reasonableness  of  having  in  it  men  conversant  with  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people  of  thosf  distant  pans  of 
the  world  connected   with  this  country.     It   could  not  be 
denied  that  the  operation  of  the   measure  would  remove 
that  facility  by  which  the  colonies  had  been  hitherto  repre- 
sented, and  this  seemed  to  be  felt  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  himself.     For  his  (Sir  John  Malcolm's,  own 
part,  he  certainly  should  support  the  proposition  of  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex,  but  without  pledging   himself  to 
any  part  of  the  detail  into  which  the  Hon,  Member  entered. 
He  trusted  that   His  Majesty's  Government  would    give 
their  serious  attention  to  the  subject,   and   jjroposc  some 
expedient  to  meet  the  difficulty  created  by  the  Reform  Bill, 
with  respect  to  a  want  of  Colonial  representation  — (hear.) 
He  apprehended  that  when  the  Bill  was  passed,  Govern- 
ment would  direct  its  attention  to  thai  great  question,  the 
subject  of  India,  and  he  should  endeavour  to  bring  to  that 
discussion,  a  mind  free  from  prejudice.      V\xm  that   sub- 
ject  he  would  not    now  enter  :    nor  would  he  detain  the 
House  longer,  knowing  there  was  an  anxious  desire  to  go 
into  tl>e  Conmiittee  on  the  Reform  Bill.— (Hear.) 

Sir  GEORGE  STAUNTON  supported  the  motion, 
i)Ut  owing  to  the  low  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  spoke,  a»d 
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his  position  in  tlie  House,  he  was  most  imperfectly  heard 
In  the  gallerv. 

Sir  C.  WKTHKRRLL  snid  that  tho  attcnlJon  of  the 
House  Wiis  now  called  to  a  subjett  as  important  ns  any 
wliicli  h.-ul  come  under  its  discus.vioti.  The  opinion  of 
N'r.  liUiko  had  been  quoted  to  show  that  he  was 
unfarourable  to  the  colonijjts  having  direct  representatives 
in  that  hcise.  A  more  able  man,  one  with  moreinformnlion, 
and  a  greater  desire  to  benefit  his  conntrv,  could  not  be 
found.  Now  what  did  Mr.  llurke  in  effect  state?  Why, 
according  to  the  abstract  prim  iple  upon  which  the  House 
of  Common.s  was  then  constituted,  the  colonies  oui:ht  to 
have  representatives,  but  practiealiy  he  felt  it  a  great  dif- 
ficulty to  overcome.  But  Mr.  Burke  was  speaking  of  the 
existing  Constitution  of  the  Country— [Hear,  hear  ]  And 
if  the  Constitution  was  to  be  torn  up  in  the  way  the  Bill 
contemplated,  the  difHeuliy  in  having  representatives  for 
the  colonics  under  the  new  Constitution  was  not  insupera- 
ble—[Hear,  hear.]  Mr.  Burlces  objection  was,  because 
it  was  contrary  to  existing  things,  rebus  cxlanlibus*  But 
there  was  no  longer  any  thing  in  such  an  objection,  because 
the  Bill  had  removed  the  cause  of  it.  What  was  done  with 
the  colonies,  be  bejjged  to  enquire?  Were  they  not 
taxed  ?  Cenainly  not  in  the  same  way  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  r.itenjpted  to  tax  America.  Nevertheless 
he  would  contend  that  the  colonies  were  subject  to  a  taxa- 
tion. The  trade  was  regulated,  the  import  and  export 
duties  were  imposed  by  the  Legislature.  It  might  not  be 
pjeasant  to  awaken  a  reminiscence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxchequer,  otherwise  he  would  ask  the  Noble  Lord  what 
was  the  regulation  of  duty  on  American  lind)er  and  Cape 
wine,  but  a  species  of  taxation  on  the  colonies? — [Hear, 
and  a  laugh.]  This  country,  it  coidd  not  be  denied,  in- 
ternal and  external,  directly  and  indirectly,  did  levy  mo- 
nies on  the  colonies.  When  there  was  about  to  be  a  re^ 
duction  of  thirty^  three  members  of  that  House — for  which^ 
V^-tUe-bye,  the  i^obie  IjQid  Uad  ^iven  no  satisfactory  rea<« 
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Srnft— When  the  Bill  exclii(!ed  all  the  Members  i'or  the  crt* 
Ionics,  who  l/nd  nu  indirect  uiodo  of  j;;iinitiiT  ndrnissiou  to 
that  House,  without  them  Ijcing  uuy  uiodc  suhstiluUd  ht 
the  omission  thus  creatt'd,  ho  thouuhl  ihiit  the  motion  of 
tlie  Hon.  iMcmb'jr  for  Middlesex  w.is  one  of  great  iniport- 
ance.  lor  altlioiiirh  the  liill  created  Mendiers  for  l>ri«'h- 
ton,  and  Chelmsford,  and  Greenwich,  yet  it  left  unrepre- 
sented th.^  Continent  of  Indin,  the  West  India  Islan<ls, 
and  Cinada  —[Hear.]  The  vast  po])ulaiiot)  of  India,  the 
property  there  at  stake — the  West  Indian  possessions, 
with  all  its  valuable  interests,  and  Conada,  were  all  to  be 
disregarded,  in  order  that  the  interests  of  those  who  catch 
white  bait  at  Greenwich  may  be  attended  to,  as  well  ns 
the  interests  of  those  who  ^o  down  to  Cheltenham  or 
Brigijton  for  their  health.-  [I>  ..ghter.]  The  promoters 
of  the  Bill  had  shut  out  all  access  to  that  House  for  those 
who  represented  the  large  colonial  possessions  belonging 
to  this  country,  in  order  that  they  might  rear  up  a  misera- 
ble interest,  not  a  thousandth  pnrt  so  important  to  the 
kingdom.  But  the  new  Constitution  was  going  to  pieces 
from  its  magnitude.  Kvery  day  opened  a  page  of  levity 
and  folly,  of  injustice  and  unfairness,  of  inconsistency  and 
weakness,  in  the  measure. — The  principle  adopted  by  the 
Romans  in  their  conquests  was  to  receive  in  their  Senate  the 
liepresentatives  of  the  conquered  colonics.  He  proceeded 
to  argue  that  the  colonies  being  deprived  of  the  accest 
they  formerly  had  to  representation  in  this  Leglslature» 
ought  to  have  some  new  avenue  thrown  open  to  them. 

Mr.  BURGE  supported  the  instruction  moved  by  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  It  was  stated  by  Honor* 
able  Gentlemen  to  be  a  novel  and  unheard  of  proposition, 
but  it  was  to  be  recollected  that  a  proposal,  almost  the 
same  in  substance,  had  been  made  by  Lord  Carlisle  and 
cir  Henry  Clinton,  the  Commissioners  sent  out  from  this 
country  to  the  American  colonies.  They  had  offered  to 
tiio^'  direct  representation  in  the  British  Parliament,  and 
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t^iougb  other  parts  of  their  conduct  h:  i  been  impttgnee^ 
no  blame  had  ever  been  cast  upon  them,  either  in  or  out 
of  Parliament,  for  makln<j  this  proposition.  The  Hon. 
Member  contended  that  there  was  not  any  one  acquainted 
with  tl"  British  Parliament  for  the  last  twenty  years  who 
cf  uUl  sho'v  that  there  ever  had  been  any  thing  like  com- 
bination among-t  those  wlio  npresentcd  the  colonies,  and 
thus  the  argument  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Taunton  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  fell  to  tho  ground,  as  there  never  had  been, 
and  never  could  be,  ariy  combination  amongst  interests  so 
different  and  unconnected. 

Sir  CHARLES  FORBES  rose  simply  to  express  his 
cordial  approval  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  for 
the  representation  wl'.ich  was  enjoyed  by  the  colonists  un- 
der the  present  system  of  returning  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment being  about  to  be  taken  away  from  them  by  the  Re- 
form Bill,  which  he  wislicd,  and  hoped,  and  believed,  vould 
not  pass  into  a  law,  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  interests 
of  those  highl\  important  and  valuable  possessions  of  En- 
gland, her  colonies,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Sir  GEORGE  MURRAY  said  that  he  felt  extremely 
glad  to  find  such  attention  had  been  paid  by  the  House  lo 
the  proposal  of  the  Member  for  Middlesex,  and  also  that 
the  important  observations  with  wliich  the  Hon.  Member 
had  introduced  his  motion,  had  received  so  full  a  considera- 
tion. It  had  certainly  appeared  to  him,  during  the  long 
debates  -Ahich  had  taken  place  on  the  Reform  Bill,  that  the 
House  had  altogether  forgotten  that  the  British  empire 
did  not  entirely  consist  of  the  immediate  islands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  that  it  partly  consisted  r>f  some 
highly  important  and  valuable  foreign  possessions  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe;  of  the 
importance  of  these  possessions  he  was:  always,  however, 
fully  impressed  ;  and  he  must  take  leave  to  express  the 
satisfaction  with  whicli  he  hnd  heard  the  Hon.  J\j ember 
for  Middlesex  express  his  ojiinions,  as  he  had  feared,  frovA 
the  general  tenov  of  that  Hon.  Member's  arguments  iu 
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ihe  House,  that  he  did  not  entertain  any  high  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  colonies.  It  had  been  clearlv  incontrover- 
tibly  shown  by  that  Hon.  Member,  and  by  the  Hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Taunton,  that  the  virtual  representation  at  present 
enjoyed   in  their  House,  under  the  present  mode  of  elec- 
tion, by  the  colonists,  would  be  utterly  and  completely  ta- 
ken away  from  them  by  the  measure  now  undergoing  con- 
sideration ^  and    that   vrhen   the  Reform   Bill   bad  passed 
into  a  law,  the  House  would  be  found  to  hp.  composed  en*- 
tirely  of  Members  who  would  be  returned  to  support  local 
interests  alone,  thus  deprivmg  the  colonists  entirely  of  that 
virtual  representation  which  had  been  found  to  be  so  bene- 
ficial to  them.     He  rose,  therefore,  merely  to  express  his 
conviction  of  the  necessity  Ministers  or  the  House  would 
be  under  either  of  adopting  or  modifying  the  plans  of  the 
"Hon,  Member  for  Middlesex,  or  of  taking  the  idea  sdg- 
gcsted  by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Taunton  into  their  serious 
consideration,  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  great  and  impor- 
tant evil  which  would  result  to  the  colonists.    The  Noble 
liOrd  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  opposite,  on  va- 
rious occasions,  when  Hon.  Members  who  were  otherwise 
friendly  to  the  Bill  had  got  up  to  make  any  amendment  or 
to  suggest  any   improvement  in  its   details,  had  observed 
that  such  a  proceeding  evinced  a  desire  on  their  part  to  de- 
feat the  Bill.  Now,  he  would  not  admit  this  to  be  the  fact, 
•with  respect  to   the  proposal  before  the   House,   for  both 
the  Hon.   Members  for  Middlesex  and  Taunton   were  di- 
rect and  warm  supporters  of  the  Bill,  and  not  its  enemies. 
It  was  surely  the  duty    of  Ministers,  if  the  Bill  must  pass 
into  a  law,  to  endeavour  to  make  it  as  beneficial  as  possible 
to  the  country  ;  nnd  he  would  venture  to  predict,  that  when 
all  those  places  which  were  to  be  furnished  with  Representa- 
tives had  received  their  allotted  por'ion  of  influence  in  that 
House,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Bill,  so  far  fnm  givin^r  a 
representative  to  tiiecc  particular  interests  of  the  country, 
which  those  Vust  arid  complicated  interests  required,  actu- 
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^lly  Jeprived  many  of  them»  and  Uios«  too  mos  t  impottant 
tones,  of  the  virtual  represenlation  they  now  enjoved. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHEQUER  iaid 
he  was  averse  to  the  measure  as  it  would  impede  the  Re* 
form  Bill —  it  ought  to  form  a  separate  measure. 

Mr.  HUME  with  all  sincerity  expressed  his  deep  and 
sincere  rrgret  for  disturbing  the  arrangement  of  the  night 
when  he  had  brought  forward  his  motiun  ;  buL,  nt  the  same 
time,  he  had  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  condition  to 
which  the  colonies  would  be  reduced  had  rendered  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course  imperative  on  him.  He  there- 
fore claimed  a  right  to  have  his  own  explanaiion  taken  as 
to  his  reasons  for  pressing  his  motion,  and  not  to  have  them 
attributed  to  arise  from  a  hostile  feeling  to  the  Bill.  Ho, 
for  iiis  part,  was  satisfied  that  his  suggestion  might  either 
be  adopted  or  modified  by  ministers,  so  as  to  become  of 
advantageous  application  to  the  mother  country  and  her  co- 
lonies, and  so  also,  as  to  improve  the  Reform  Bill»  and  to 
render  it  more  complete. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and  negatived  without «  divl* 
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Printed  lyr  G.  STOiJBS,  Three-Rimi, 
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